rms 


Ask anyone in 
the weave room 
this question 
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tng & Spinning . 5 


“What's the first requirement of a Loom Lubricant to ek 


yi Preparation They'll answer, “Stay-ability.” That “built-in” quality which 
39 keeps NON-FLUID OIL in bearings and off goods. 

4 ee Super-adhesive NON-FLUID OIL stays where applied in- 
Bneering ..... creasing production and onutlasting oil 3 to 5 times. Bat 
e a2 ° remember, the woods are full of all sorts of imitations of 

} Mepals Handling. 74 NON.FLLID OTL. Write for Bulletin T 20 TB and free 
- testing sample of NON-FLUID 

tie YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
. 2992 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
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Gk Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
...... 93 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville. 5. C.-—Charlotte, N, C.— 
Providence, R. 1. — Chicago, Hl. — 3. Louis. Mo. — Detron, Mich. 
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During the same 12 months, we have built more 
than twice as many looms as our annual average 
for the past I5 years. 


O 


Many more Draper looms were built last year for 
mills in the United States, than in any other year 
since the introduction of the X Series high speed 
looms and in 1948 we anticipate a still greater 
volume of looms will be shipped to the mills of this 


country. 


<o> DRAPER CORPORATION 
Hopedale Massachusetts 


TgxTiLe BULLETIN is published monthly by Clark Publishing Co., 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 2, N.C. Subscription $1.50 pe! 


year in advance, $3 for three years. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postofhice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress 


March 2, 1897. 
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Established 1893 


Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Established 1838 


i 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1828 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. 
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| @ The H & B Tandem Opening and Clean- mended by our engineers for greater effici- 

: ing Unit is an important factor in the quality ency), this machine is designed to keep a 
performance of H & B opening room machin- flow of effectively opened and cleaned raw ; 
ery. Furnished in sirigle, double or triple stock moving to the pickers. \ 

: | units (and tandem operation is recom- oe 
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& The beater sections are equipped with 30” diameter 


Buckley beaters mounted on anti-friction ball bear- 
ings. These smooth running beaters thoroughly open 
and clean the cotton. Dirt and leaf are collected in 
the large waste area under the beaters and the narrow 
grid bars are adjustable, according to the type cotton 
being processed. Beater covers and guards are locked 
while machine is running, for protection of operators. 

The cage sections are the lattice delivery type with 
adjustable air vents for control of cotton on the cages. 
Steel bladed fans are mounted, like the beaters, on 
heavy ball bearings for smooth operation. 


fe 


andem Operation Kecommended 


The correct flow of opened and cleaned cotton to 
the pickers is maintained by modern feed controls, 
actuated by the mercury switch on the picker. These 
controls stop the delivery aprons and feed rolls but 
allow the beaters to keep rotating. The operation of 
this clutch type control prevents ineffective beating 
due to the frequent stopping of the beaters and the 
consequent lag in gaining full speed again. 

_ Because it does such an effective job of opening and 
cleaning, the Tandem Opening and Cleaning Unit 
is truly representative of the achievement of quality 
atH & B. 


PAWTUCKET, RHOE 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, GA. 

CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK SUILOING 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. 

1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


— 
Grid 
Norrow Adjustable Grid Bars 
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ROLLER BEARING 


wité FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING — 
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Yrite fo strat catalog 


METAL PRODUCTS 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


of: HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC AND AIR PRESSURE WINDSHIELD WIPERS 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES * ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES | a 
FUEL OIL PUMPS © AIR COMPRESSORS * PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S.C. » WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘Let GULF Lubrication Engineer 


The Gulf Lubrication Engineer “in the picture” 
checks the lubrication of spinning frames in a 
prominent southern mill. 


SCORES OF LEADING MILLS find the wide 

experience and broad practical knowledge of 
_ Gulf Lubrication Engineers invaluable—a source 
: of real down-to-earth solutions for their main- 
» tenance and lubrication problems. | 

One of these trained specialists can help you 
eliminate guesswork in lubrication—assist you to 
get the full advantage of lubricants as engineer- 
® ing materials. For he is thoroughly familiar with 
™ all factors which affect lubrication efficiency— 
3 and he makes available a complete line of quality 
oils and greases designed for service under widely 
varying operating conditions, no matter how 
severe, 
_ When he makes a recommendation of the right 
Gulf lubricant and the most suitable method of 
application, you can be sure of satisfactory results. 
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If you are not already doing so, get the benefits 
of this helpful engineering service. Call in a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer today and ask him to give 
you specific cases of mills, similar to yours, who 
have reduced power and maintenance costs 


through improved lubrication. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston * New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Atlanta 
New Orleans Houston * Louisville Toledo 


LUBRICATION 
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educe Wear jn Spindles 
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GULF INDUSTRIAL 
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DIVISION + ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. - 80STON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA » CHICAGO » SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE 
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“TOPS” in Leather Belting 
for the Textile Industry 


| 3-Star Belting has these inherent characteristics purposely built 
in to meet the peculiar requirements of textile transmission. 


% Selection of leather and exclusive tanning processes give : 
unusually high tensile strength. ye Proper currying assures 
positive pulley grip. ye Charlotte construction, famous since | 
1867, guarantees minimum stretch. These outstanding features © 


. are the direct result of Charlotte control over every process in 
: the manufacture from the raw hide to the finished 3-Star Belt. 


Leathe LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


Weave Room of a CHARLO SCTE 6 CAROLIOA 
Prominent Mill 
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ff AT a A ST Amazing new STEEL-HIDE Picker by 


The Picker 
YOU'VE 
jolways wanted! 


Outlasts, outperforms all other Loop 
‘Pickers... at no increase in price! 


Only STEELHIDE gives you: 


LOWER OPERATING costs ... life is 
tended. Inventory is greatly reduced becouse STEEL-HIDE is “@ 
interchangeable right and left hand, 


LESS CLOTH SPONMAGE .. . because picker maintains true STEEL HIDE 
alignment on stick. Patented loop construction: lecither cushion on ; 


front absorbs shocks; rubber on back insures snug, life-long fit. 
Steel lip prevents rocking. 


GREATER YARDAGE . . . because steel-and-leaihier consiruc- 
tion gives longer loom service... . fewershuldowns. Reavy gauge 
steel sheath gives extra strength. Leather gives perfect resiliency. — 


SMOOTH ACTION . . . greatly improved shock absorption. 
No rebound. Leather layers are cemented together and bonded — 
to steel shell. Nose leather toilored to your requirements: soft — 
for quality rayon work; hord rawhide for high-speed colton = 
looms. Nose is accurately drilled to receive Shuttle spur. Your 
boxing problems ore lessened. 


LESS MAINTENANCE . . becouse all parts asseciated with 


picker action. last longer » Stick breakage reduced ... hoe 


Test STEECHIDE Yourself... a7 owr oxpesuse 


Mail this card 
ou ore using stick other PEASE SEND ME A FREE G&K STEEL-HIDE PICKER FOR TESTING. 
tunderstand there is no obligation on my part. 
izes available soon). | 
8 Specify: Loom Model Loom Width  Shuttie Width 
| Nerrow Nose | Wide Nose 
At present, for loom using sticks only. Other sixes available soon, 
GRATON : 
KNIGHT 
wil send you... . iimediately ...afree Company 
STEEL-HIDE Picker, Put H on high - “speed 
“oom and watch outperform all other loop Address .. 
Pickers. Pull rayon leom and wetch the 
it 
4 


| AND 
\ 
_ 
# 
_ 
J 
| ; 


Patented loop construction . . . leather cushioned against stick for maximum resistonce 
to impact... rubber lined at rear for snug fit. 


lt is ruggedly, accurctely built to give you the kind of service you've always wanted. 


gives improved shock absorption ... there's no rebound’... impact is fully 
cushioned, your boxing problems are lessened. 


Standard design makes STEEL-HIDE pickers interchangeable right ond left on the 
PATE NTED loom... cuts down required inventory, Two nose widths available... narrow for 


looms operating with narrow {1554"} shuttles (such as rayon looms); wide fér joomis 


EEL- HIDE PIC with wide shuttles (such as cotton looms). 


STEEL-HIDE stays in alignment on the stick . won't work loose or twiston stick 
wont rock ..., stays in place for life,” 


Steel-leather construction combines the strength of steel with the natural resiliency. 
of laminated leather, Leather nose piece is bonded to the steel shell. .. hole is ac- 
curately shaped and positioned. 


7 a 


types of pickers .. . there's less danger of shuftle spur breaking loose. 


re: 


. the laboratory and in the field. Now in 
use on many looms with excellent results. 


et Free Test Sample...Mail Reply Card Below © 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 54 
(Sec. 510 P. L. & R.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


2c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


GRATON ano KNIGHT CO. 
328 Franklin Street 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS « 


A complete line manufactured by the 
world's largest manufacturer of 
industrial leathers 


| 

| 

| 
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PROCTOR EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


The growing trend to supplying finishing plant equipment in 
range makes it doubly wise to give early consideration to your 
needs as you anticipate expansion or modernization... and to 
select with extra care the one supplier whose intimate knowledge 
of equipment and processes will enable him to make intelligent 
recommendations. Proctor & Schwartz’ long association with the 
textile industry—coupled with Proctor research men constantly 


SINGLE RUN TENTER SYSTEM 


for high speed drying of wide 
variety of fabrics and finishes 


SUCTION CYLINDER DRYER 


a versatile dryer employing a new 
and different type of circulation 


ROLLER DRYER & CURER 


a moderate capacity machine; can 
be designed for drying or curing 


LOOP DRYER & CURER 


a high capacity machine; can be 
equipped for drying or curing 


DAGLISH Overfeed [ENTER 


for obtaining desired “hand” through 
principle of overfeeding and tenter 
drying 


MULTIPASS Airlay DRYER 


for achieving the ultimate in finished 
appearance of goods dried without 
tension 


“SLACK” DRYER 


for use in shrinking range on goods 
to be shrunk in both warp and 
filling direction . 


= 
2 


working with textile technologists as new developments unfold— 
plus the fact that no Proctor equipment is ever recommended 
until its performance can be guaranteed in writing in the sales | 
contract—indicates that your best bet is to consult Proctor & 4 


only on the basis of complete knowledge of your problem— 
there are certain basic types of equipment engineered and 
built for the textile finishing plant. A profusely illustrated, 
16-page booklet which tells the story of Proctor Equipment for 
the Textile Finisher has just come off the press. You'll find it 
very informative and well worth having. Write for your copy 
today—while the supply lasts. 


" PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 
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Schwartz as soon as the need for new equipment becomes apparent. . 
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While intelligent recommendations on the type of equipment 7 7 

most suitable for your particular requirements can be made Bin ie 
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INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING =, 


DESIGNED = ENGINEERED = MANUFACTURED « INSTALLED = SERVICED 


umidifier | 


’ A self-contained unit offering high evapo- 
rative capacity. plus directional air flow at 
low operating cost — for single or multiple in- 
stallation with individual or master control. 
Simple installation requires water line, drain 

and electric current. 


HUMIDUCT 


A self-contained unit system of air condi- 
tioning for humidifying, cooling, heating, 
ventilating, filtering and dehumidifying 
—available in any desired combination. 


A self-cleaning pneumatic atomizer, in- 
terchangeable with standard aspirating 
types, offering notable savings in com- 


: pressed air when operating at similar : 
: air pressure, rate of evaporation, and 
spray quality. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY has specialized for 


33 years in the design, engineering, manufacture, 


installation and service of industrial Air Condi- a : 
Air Washer Systems q 
tioning Equipment—tailored for the specific re- 

Bahnson installations range in size from 
quirements of varied needs in the Textile Industry. small laboratory units to systems handl- 


ing 1000 tons of refrigeration and Bahn- 


son air washers handling 275,000 c.f. m. 
Write for Bulletin No. 333 . 


IR CONDITIONING ENGINEER 
THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield. N. }. 553 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton. Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S. C. 
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KITSON CALENDAR GEAR 


OOFPFER GEAR 


COMB STOCK 


KITGON PICKER CHEEK 


US! 


We have built, specifically for stock, these and other 
hard-to-obtain card room parts, such as bobbin, spindle 
and coiler gears, plate gears, lickerin shrouds, and mote 
knives. 


_ We can promise quick delivery on such items. Send us 
your order today. All orders will be handled the date 
they are received. Don’t be late with yours! 


Southern States 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Equipment Corp. 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
Largest WManupgacturer of Cast-Tooth and Cut-TJooth Gears in the South 
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FOSTER MODEL 102 


tHE winvER 


OPERATION 


QUALITYAT SAM 


= 


peda profits in the foreseeable future will probably come 
from savings rather than markups. For such profits textile 
manufacturers ordinarily look to increased production, economy 
of operation and better quality at the same price. 

In view of the present trend toward the intermingling of fibres 
in various branches of the industry, manufacturers should also 
look for a FOURTH PROFIT in flexibility of equipment. For 
equipment that is handling one fibre today may be called upon to 
handle a totally different fibre tomorrow. 

The Foster Model 102 Winder is unique in its field, because it 
offers a fourth profit from flexibility and can stil] compete with or 
surpass other winders (which lack this same flexibility) on the 
basis of increased production, economy of operation and improved 
quality of product. Briefly, here is the story: — 


FOSTER 


MACHINE CO., 


Westfield, Mass., U. S$. A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina; Canadian Representative: 
Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. Catherine Street; West, 
Montreal, Quebec; Evropean Representaiive: Muschamp Taylor, Ltd., Manchester, England. 


COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOdct, 


WORSTED, MERINO, 


FLEXIBILITY — Will handle any count or type staple yarn 
with same traverse mechanism — any angle of wind from 
9° to 18° —any ordinary taper. Can be equipped to wind 
knitting or warping cones, dye packages, tubes or short 
traverse cheeses, one type on each side of the machine if 
desired. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION — Doubles production over 
obsolete models because of high winding speeds (up to 
700 y.p.m.) and labor saving devices mentioned under 
“ECONOMY”. 7” traverse cones, if desired. 
ECONOMY — Reduces operating costs 4 under obsolete 
models because of self threading tension devices, easy 
doffing, 7" traverse package, if desired, and empty bobbin 
conveyors which empty into standard sized trucks. Repair 
costs as loweas $3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 


QUALITY PRODUCT — Automatic inspection. Condi- 


tioned yarn. Convex base prevents under-winding and. 
nipping. Ribbon breaker prevents ribbon wind. Uniform - 
density and properly shaped cones. Minimum tension on 

soft twist yarns prevents excess breakage. 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN A-95 
FOR COMPLETE DATA 


* 


SPUN SiItk OR SPUN RAYON YARN 
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weave-room results... 


When you find a warp size softener that gives y 
you an increase in breaking strength as much > 3 | a 
as 10% greater than that obtained with your 
former size formulation ... 


| And when you do this—as many mills are ' 
now doing—with one-third less softener in 

the size kettle ... % 


4 And further, when the new softener contains 
% no animal fat, therefore is lower and more 
stable in price... 

: And lastly, when the warps thus sized are 


found to weave better and result in increased 
production ... 


@ Then you're going to be mighty glad you 
, 7 learned about HOUGHTO-SIZE CW, Hough- 
q ton’s sizing compound, and you're going to 

7 keep using it. For full details and test, write 


Enlarged photos such as above are a feature of the Warp 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. Size Check-up Test, exclusive with Houghton. They show 


vividly what various size formulae do to improve fiber lay. 
Philadelphia or Charlotte 
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his unbiased advice on the 


LEBLOND DISTRIBUTORS CAN 


SOLVE YOUR METAL TURNING PROBLEM 


ATLANTA CHATTANOOGA 


THE HENRY WALKE CO. 


| } BERT L. SYLAR & SON 
245 SPRING ST., S. W., P. O. BOX 5105 105 BELVOIR AVE., PHONE 25515 
PHONE CYPRESS 5411 


BIRMINGHAM oe MEMPHIS 

MOORE-HANDLEY HARDWARE CO., inc. gg) BERT L. SYLAR & SON 

27 S. 20TH ST., PHONE 7-4121 520 FALLS BLDG. 
PHONE 8-3712 


CHARLOTTE | NORFOLK 
THE HENRY WALKE CO. THE HENRY WALKE CO. 
1310 S. TRYON ST., PHONE 4-5391 BOX 1041, PHONE 51641 


JACKSONVILLE 
FARQUHAR MACHINERY CO. 
720 W. BAY ST., PHONE 4-678) 
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... WITH A LEBLOND HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHE 


The LeBlond 12”, 14”, and 16” heavy duty Built with all the skill and experience acquired in 60 years 
engine lathes are used profitably by textile mills and of lathe building, these heavy duties can lower your metal 


other plants requiring accuracy, speed, and dependability. turning costs, too. 3 ‘@ 


... no other lathe offers this combination of advance design and construction features: : 


® All spindle speeds controlled by two simple shift levers. @ One-piece apron with positive jaw feed clutch. 
® Chrome nickel alloy gears throughout headstock. ®@ One lever controls both length and cross feed. ‘ | io 
® 3-bearing spindle. | ® Thrust-lock tailstock, with worm and rack construction, 


® Hardened and ground steel bed ways front and rear. offers full length bearing for spindle. 


For complete and detailed information on these or 
any other lathes in the complete LeBlond line, call or write your 
LeBlond distributor. The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cin- 


cinnati 8, Ohio. 
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bow the head 


TO WHOM? 


For you are the men who give millions of grateful consumers the hon- 
est value they understand and want. So...allow us to say good and loud 
that you rate many, many “Thank you’s!”’ Not only from us, but 
from every converter, cutter and retailer who offers serviceable cottons. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


To the leaders of the cotton textile industry 
the world over —- the ““Sanforized”’ licensees! 


<SANFORIZED* | 


TRADE ® MARK 


Fabric Shrinkage less than 1% 


"Who's Who’ of the Cotton World/___________ 


“SANFORIZED” LICENSEES 


ARGENTINA 
FABRICA ARGENTINA DE ALPARGATAS. 
Patricios 1053, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
AUSTRALIA 


BRADFORD COTTON MILLS LIMITED, 
‘*Bradmil. House.”” Missenden & Parramatta Rds., Camperdown, Sydney, 
N_S.W.. Australia 


Melbourne, Austraha 


AUSTRAL SILK & COTTON MILLS PTY. LIMITED 


BRAZIL 
COTONIFICIO Rl DOLEFO CRESPI 
SAQO PAULO ALPARGATAS, S.A 


Rua Javry 89, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


BELGIUM 
CANADA 
CANADIAN COTTONS LIMITED Montreal, Que., Canada 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD. Magog. Que., Canada 
MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED Valleyfield, Que., Canada 
ROBINSON COTTON MILLS, LIMITED loronto 2, Ont., Canada 


WABASSO COTION COMPANY LID. 


CHILE 


FABRICAS TEXTILES CAUPOLICAN-CHIGUAYANTE, S.A.., 
(higuayante Mill, Concepcion.,. Chile 


lhree Rivers, Que., Canada 


JORGE HIRMAS H.., Santiago, Chile 


COLOMBIA 
Condor Mill, Medellin, Rep. of Colombia 


PEJTDOS, 
Coltejer Mill, Medellin. Rep. of Colombia 


Manizales, Rep. of Colombia 


TEJIDOS EL CONDOR, S.A. 
COMPANIA COLOMBIANA DI 


TEJIDOS DE OCCIDENTE. S.A 


CUBA 
COMPANIA TEXTILERA ARIGUANABO, S.A. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
SPOJENEL CESKE A MORAVSKE BAVLNARSKE ZAVODY. NARODNI 


PODNIK., Usti nad Ortici 
Piant of Ceska Trebova. Ceska Trebova. Czechoslovakia 


Havana, Cuba 


J. CHADWICK & CO., LTD., 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Continued) 
TEXTILNI TISKARNY, UPRAVNY A BAREVNY, NARODNI PODNIK, 
Dvur Kralové Nad Labem Plant of Haje, Haje, Czechoslovakia 
VYCHODOCI SKE BAVLNARSKE ZAVODI NARODNI PODNIK. Nachod, 
Plant of Nachod, Nachod, Czechoslovakia 


| DENMARK 
GRENAA DAMPVAEVERI Grenaa, Denmark 
BLOCH & ANDRESEN Kobenhaven, Denmark 
EIRE 
SETEFAST LIMITED... College Green, Dublin, Eire 
FRANCE 


SOCIETE ANONYME DE 
SIONS 
GILLET-THAON 


BLANCHIMENTS TEINTURES ET IMPRES- 
3, Rue du Garet, Lyon, France 


23, Rue de Marignan, Paris 8e. France 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 
Blackfriars House, Parsonage, Manchester 3, England 


In Eight Plants as Follows 
A. ts. Bealey & Son Ltd. Radcliffe, Lancashire, England 
T. R. Bridson & Sons Ltd. Bolton. Bleachworks, Bolton, England 
Eden & Thwaites, Ltd. Edgeciey Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire. England 
James Hardcastle & Co., Ltd. Bradshaw Works. Near Bolton, Engiand 
Kirkpatrick Bros. Ltd Ballyclare, County Antrim, Northern Ireland 
James McHaffie & Son Ltd Kirktonfield, Neilston (Near Glasgow). Scotland 
John Stanning & Son Ltd. Leyland Bleachworks, Leyland, Preston. England 
Sykes & Company Ltd. ..Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire, England 
BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
39 Well Street, Bradford, England 


Springbrook Works, Oldham, Lancashire. England 
DEAKINS, LIMITED ....-gerton Dye Works. Near Bolton. England 
DROMONA & MAINE LIMITED. Culieybackey, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 
WILLIAM FULTON & SONS LTD. Gienficld Works, Paisley. Scotland 
GROVE DYEING CO. LTD Littieborough, Lancashire, England 
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™ |. SCHOLTEN & ZONEN N.V. 


COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL VERACRUZANA, 5S.A., 


COTTON MILL CO. 
BF ABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA UNION” LTDA., 


WAEFVERI AKTIEBOLAG 
PEMANUFAKTUR AKTIE BOLAGET I MALMOE..Box 278, Malmoe, Sweden 


YONDALE MILLS 
AVONDALE MILLS 


BROOK BLEACHERY CO. 
SADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) 


\VID WHITEHEAD & SONS LTD........... 


mCOMPANIAS UNIDAS VITARTE Y VICTORIA, S.A. 


4 MERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 
mPONAUG MANUFACTURING CO 
APPLETON COMPANY, INC....... 


GREAT BRITAIN (Continued) 
rHeE PIN CROFT DYEING & PRINTING CO., } 
Market St., Adlington, Lanc., England 


ILVER SPRINGS S BLEAC HING DYEING CO., LTD.., 
: Timbersbrook, Congicton, Cheshire, England 


rOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO.,, LTD., 
56 Oxford St., Manchester 1, England 
ORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., LTD...........Belfast, Northern Ireland 
| HADFIELD. LTD.... Garrison Bleach & Dye Works. Birch Vale. England 
‘Lower Mill, Rawtenstall, England 


HOLLAND 


ONINKLUKE STOOMWEVERI TE NUVERDAL N.V.. 
Almelo, Nijverdal, Holland 


Nijverdal, Holland 
Ensehede, Holland 
Enschede, Holand 


Enschede, Holland 


V. NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBLEEKERIJ 


AN HEEK & CO., N.V. 


HUNGARY 
SESAM F. GOLDBERGER & SOHNE A.G. Budapest, Hungary 
INDIA 
MERINNY & CO. (MADRAS) LIMITED... Madras, India 
ITALY 
COTONIFICIO VALLE DI SUSA............... Corso Re Umberto, Torina, Italy 
MEXICO 
ACABADOS MEXICO, S.-A...... Tlalpan, Mexico, D.F. 
IATOYAC TEXTIL, S.A. 10 Nte. No. 1412, Puebla, Puebla, Mexico 


EL GLOBO. S.A., CIA MEXICANA DE TENIDOS ACABADOS Y ESTAM- 
PADOS FRACCIONAMIENTO INDUSTRIAL SAN ANTONIO, 
Atzcapotzalco, Mexico, D.F. 


TEXTILES MONTERREY. S.A. Monterrey, Estado de Neuvo Leon, Mexico 


q NACIONAL TEXTIL MANUFACTUERA, S.A...Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico 


C, NORIEGA Y CIA SUCS. S en C. 


Mexico, D.F., Mexico 
COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL DE PARR. AS. 5, A. 


Ciudad Mendoza, Ver., Mexico 


NORWAY 
TEKSTILFOREDLING A/S—TEFAS.............. . Oslo, Norway . 
PALESTINE 


KURDANEH TEXTILE WORKS, LTD., : 
c/o “Ata” Textile Co., Ltd., Haifa, Palestine 


PERU 


Lima, Peru 


Casilla Correo 2066, Lima. Peru 
Lima, Peru 


SWEDEN 


...Boras, Sweden 


MOELNLYCKE VAEFVERIAKTIEBOLAG. Goeteborge, Sweden 


SWITZERLAND 
FUGELMANN & CIE. Langenthal, Switzerland 
1ABIS-TEXTIL A.G. Flawil, Switzerland 
& CO., A.G. Watwil, Switzerland 


A. & R. MOOS _..Weisslingen, Switzerland 
R. MUELLER & CIE. A.G. @0n, Switzerland 
—G. CARL WEBER Winterthur, Switzerland 


SYRIA 


BARIDA BROTHERS CORPORATION Tripoli, Lebanon, Syria 


UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA MILLS, INC Wetumpka, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Kosciusko, Miss. 
._Anderson, 8S. C. 

SHE APPONAUG COMPANY—Division of Mills, Incorporated. 
Apponaug, R. I. 
ARMS TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CO Manchester, N. H. 
SHEVILLE COTTON MILLS............... Asheville, N.C. 
HE ASPINOOK CORPORATION....... Jewett City, Conn. 
Alexander City, Ala. 
Pell City, Ala. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Wilmington, Del. 


AVONDALE MILLS 
US. BANCROFT & SONS CO 
Fairview, N. J. 
Westerly, R. 1. 
Concord, N.C. 
Canton, Ga. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Clearwater, S. C. 
Cliffside, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ROWN MANUFACTURING CO. 
ANTON COTTON MILLS 
HICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
LEARWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
LIFFSIDE MILLS 


ONE FINISHING CO. 
ONE MILLS CORP.—White Oak Mill 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Parras, Coahuila, Mexico ° 


UNITED STATES (Continued) 


CONE MILLS CORP.—Proximity Mill 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY 
CROMPTON-SHENANDOAH CO 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY 

DAN RIVER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
DELTA FINISHING COMPANY 

THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
FAIRFOREST COMPANY—Eagie & Phenix Division 
FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO. 

FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC. 


Greensboro, 

Cranston, R. 

Webster, Mass. 

Waynesboro, Va. 
Chickamauga, Ga. 

Danvilic, Va. 
Frankford, Philadelphia. Pa 
Cooleemee, 
Erwin, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Spartanburg. S. C. 
Pontiac, R. I, 
Phillipsdale. R. I, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Sanford, Me. 
Somersworth, N. H. 
Graniteville, S. C. 

Augusta, Ga. 


GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP. —-Mill Division 
GOODALL-SANFORD, INC. 
GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS. INC. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY—Gregg. Division 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY— Sibley-Enterprise Division 
HAMPTON PRINT WORKS DIV.—(The Aspinook Corp.). 
Easthampton, Mass. 
Rockingham, N. C, 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Charlotte. 
Hill, S. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Concord, N. C. 
... New Orleans, La. 
...West Point, Ga. 


HANNAH PICKETT MILLS Co.......... 
HARTSVILLE PRINT & DYE WORKS 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING €O. 
INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CO.. INC. 
KENDALL. MILLS—Slatersville Finishing Co.) 
KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS, INC. 
LANE COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
THE LAWRENCE PRINT WORKS. INC .. Lawrence, Mass. 
LINCOLN BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS Lonsdale, R. I. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY, INC. Ht it St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH Griffin, Ga. 
ANDREW Y. MICHIE & SONS CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. Millville, N. J. 
MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS Mooresville, N.C, 
MOUNT HOPE FINISHING COMPANY North. Dighton, Mass. 
NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY Nashua, N. H. 
NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING C ORPORATION Los Angeles, Calif. 
NEW BRAUNFELS TEXTILE MILLS 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING COMPANY 
THE ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC. 
PACIFIC MILLS... 
PACOLET MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fee DEE MULLS, 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING ‘COMPANY 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Div. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. Opelika, Ala. 
PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO.. INC, Fall River, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE D. B. & C. CO. Providence, R. I; 
RENFREW BLEACHER Y—Brandon Corp.) Travellers Rest, S. C. 
REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS. Greensboro, N. C, 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Ware Shoals Division. 3 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Trion. Ga. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
New Milford; Conn, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Alexander City, Ala. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Saylesville, R. 
Biltmore, N. C. 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
laylors, S. C. 
Canton, Mass. 
Lancaster, S. C. 


New Braunfels, Texas 
Salisbury, N. C. 

New York Mills, N. Y. 
Lyman, S. C. 

New Holland, Ga. 
Rockingham, N. C 
Lindale, Ga. 
Lewiston, Me. 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Trion Division 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY—Mill No. 1 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS, INC 
ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
THE RUSSELL MFG. CO., INC 

THE SALISBURY COTTON MILLS 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC 
SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 
PHILIP L. SHEERR & SONS 
SOUTHBRIDGE FINISHING COMPANY 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS. INC 
THE SPRINGDALE FINISHING CO., INC 
SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 

STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO., INC. Carlton Hill, N.-J. 
STONEWALL COTTON MILLS.............. i Stonewall. Miss. 
SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 
SUMTER TEXTILE MILLS 

SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMP. ANY. 

TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS McKinney, Texas 
TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS | Waco 
TEXTRON-SOUTHERN, INC.—Finishing Div. 
THOMASTON COTTON MILLS 

UNION BLEACHERY 

THE UNITED: STATES FINISHING COMPANY 
THE UTICA WILLOWVALE BRBACHING CO 
WHITE BROTHERS, INC 


Holmesbure, Pa. 
Sumter, S. C. 
(olumbus; Ga. 


, lexas 
Anderson, C. 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Norwich, Conn. 
Chadwicks, N. Y, 
Winchendon Springs, Mass. 


URUGUAY 


S A. FABRICA URUGUAY DE ALPARGATAS Montevideo, Uruguay 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


There's growing evidence, as a development of the new year 
in industrial relations, that where collective bargaining exists 
between employer and employee, the process of negotiating and ad- 
justing differences is becoming easier, and less fraught with the 
suspicion and distrust rampant under the one-sided Wagner Act. This 
is credited as a gain for the Taft-Hartley Law. With knowledge of 
the rights of each defined and safeguarded by statute, both sides 
are dealing with the other with less hesitancy and tedious discus- 
sion. Hquitable "rules of the game" are benefiting the unions as 
fully as employers are compensated by the law's equal protection. 


Unions that are complying with the new law, and are not 
accustomed to the use of threat and bluster as a method of collec- 
tive bargaining, are finding there's a better feeling and more 
candid approach to mutual problems and issues. There is less delay 
and less resort to legalistic safeguards. The whole process is being 
simplifed, with more effective procedures defined for taking up 


and disposing of differences as they may arise during the life of 
a contract. 


Perhaps a new type of union leader, as was envisioned when 
the new law was passed, is being pushed to the front. The law leaves 
little room for the bludgeoning processes of the big union bosses, 
and calls more for skilled talent and real ability. Employers have a 


-ready answer to the old threat and fiat—"we'll take it to 


Out of the resistance and controversy centering on the new 
law, the question of competency of leaders is coming forward as the 
most pressing issue facing the unions. Non-compliance by leaders 
who cannot comply, or who oppose it as a "Slave law," is stirring 
resentment and rebellion in the rank and file. Scores of local 
unions have pulled away from parent unions. Old-timers at the top, 


always re-elected to their jobs, are facing upheaval, and possibly 
ouster. | | 


Some craft unions are making sweeping gains through forma- 
tion and recognition of craft units in plants that have been or- 


ganized in one big union. A. F. of L. is gaining most in the proc- 
ess. 


N.. L. R. B., t®&rough General Counsel Denham, has moved in on 
its first big house-cleaning job. It's taken jurisdiction over the 
entire building-construction industry, and will conduct 14,000 
elections, involving 2,500,000 workers. Non-union workers and open 
shop contractors are not included. The board will act to prevent 
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| pared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


; Based on long research and practical experiment in the American Viscose 
; Corporation Textile Research Department, a new technical handbook en- 
M titled “Spinning Rayon Staple on the Cotton System” will soon be released by 
ithe Corporation. 

Written by men intimately associated with the subject, the book has been 
compiled from information accumulated through years of exhaustive re+ 
search work. Containing 144 pages, it tells of the development of rayon staple, 
describes its properties, and details the methods and techniques developed 


#@ to help manufacturers achieve the best re- 


@sults from its use on the cotton system. | | |ALSd. 2" 
For example, it charts the effects that 
Mthe various deniers and staple lengths of 
Avisco’ rayon staple can provide. Proper £ 2200 
procedures for blending, tinting, picking, geo 
carding, drawing and spinning are ana- : 1600+ 
q | 2 
@!yzed, as are numerous other processing 
3 z 1200 
steps such as weaving, dyeing, printing. 
q ) 800 
@ Photographs, charts and tables accom- £ 
| 3 S00 
panied by descriptive captions furnish a ® 400 
@ Wealth of additional information, while a 200h—— | 


Turns per Inch 
relerence easy, 
One of the 35 informative graphs 
Che book 1S offered tree to technically from the handbook. It visualizes the 
; effect of twist on the Lea-Skein Prod- 
: 3 uct of 20/1 yarns of Avisco viscose 
business letterheads. | rayon staple. 


qualified persons who request it on their 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


NEW YORK, Feb. LEWISTOWN, PA., Se 
128. Rett rprocessiny 1928 — American 
te xtile Ghers is Viscose -announces it 
‘sulting from will build a $1,250,000 
gained from new addition to its plant 
PFOCessing ma- here this year. 
a trade maa- 
4ine observes. 


Rayon Reports 


Fesrvanry, 1948 


AVC Publishing Comprehensive New Handbook © 
i‘Spinning Rayon Staple on the Cotton System” 


Rayon tow entering a staple cutter, in the 
process of becoming Avisco rayon staple, as 
shown in the new handbook “Spinning Rayon 
Staple on the Cotton System.” 


® 

MAKE USE OF | AICO 
| 4-PLY SERVICE 

To encourage continued improvement 
In rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York e 
N Charlotte, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 
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excessive initiation fees, feather-bedding, secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes. Unless employers and the unions decide 
their disputes, the board will do so. 


Tests of the Taft-Hartley Law are heading to the Supreme 
Court by a half dozen routes. The case against the Typographical 
Union is expected to be the first, and will bring up the whole issue 
of non-compliance. Communists are seeking safe ground to. test the 
affidavit provision as a denial of "free speech." Various suits 


for damages are expected to go to the high court regardless of the 
outcome in lower courts. 


A contract with a non- complying union is about as good as a 
Mexican divorce, in the opinion of N. L. R. B. officials. It's 
good so long as both sides are satisfied, but crumbles and totters 
with the first wildcat strike or work interruption. The employer 
cannot get N. L. R. B. help in enforcing it, and the union cannot 


file complaint against him, or compete with qualified unions in 
supervised elections. | 


Indictment of Philip Murray and C. I. 0. on charges of vio- 
lating the ban on spending union funds for political purposes is 
not expected to lead to conviction. The evidence is weak, and the 
indictment is brought under a weak link in the law. Acquittal this 


summer would open the flood gates to political spending by unions 
in the Fall campaign. 


A wide-open split in A. F. of L. was averted at Miami through 
postponement of the move to set up a political league. Green still 
insists on it, but there are as many Republicans as Democrats among 


leaders, and many object to plumping for Truman on the sole issue 
of the new law. 


C. I. 0. and its P. A. C. have decided on all-out opposition 
to all Southern members of Congress with a sizable accumulation of 
"seniority." The intent is to oust Southerners as committee chair- 
men if the next Congress is Democratic, and replace them with 
Northern Democrats. The battle will be hottest in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. 


Mr. Truman has picked up a red hot issue in his "civil rights" 
message asking for F. EH. P. C., anti-poll tax and other controver- 
sial legislation. His action is interpreted as a clever move to 


pick up votes of minorities in Northern states. Republicans are 


publicly praising the proposals and secretly hoping the Southern 


Democrats will kill them. 


Southern Democrats are mad at Mr. Truman, but he is madder 
at them. He feels they are tearing to pieces his machinery for re- 
election, and they feel he is kicking them around because "they 
are in the bag from the start." Much of the screaming is due to 
general political frustration rather than to the race issue. 


Sharp cut-backs in production are visualized by business 
interests if John Lewis goes through with an intimation of a coal 
strike in April. Many coal consuming industries are in partial 
idleness from zero weather and railroad troubles. A coal strike 
could provide even greater impediments. 
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Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
draft uniformly 


You get better running work when you install Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots because their seamless surface 
grips the yarn evenly. Cork, with its many six-sided 
cells, gives these cots high frictional properties. Cork 
also won’t slick. That’s why these cots draft uni- 
formly, produce top-quality yarn consistently. 

The high coefficient of friction eliminates eyebrow- 
ing, too. Armstrong’s Cork Cots reduce clearer waste 
as much as 50%—and place it back on the clearer 
boards where it belongs. This means cleaner work 
and less clearer picking. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots are also exceptionally re- 
silient. They recover quickly from most laps or hard 
ends. They give you fewer ends down per thousand 
spindle hours, so your operators do less piecing up. 
They won’t flow under roll weighting. 

Low in first cost, Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a 
long initial service life. When they do show wear 
they can be rebuffed for 3 or 4 extra service lives. 

Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, 
prices, and complete information. Or write | 
today to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Dept., 8202 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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EXTRUSION PROCESS PRODUCES 
SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


ay «PRESSURE 
APPLIED HERE 


| TNS BAKING IONE 


PRESSURE 
RELEASED HERE 


COT 
Armstrong's Cork Cots have no structural 
weakness to cause premature breakdown. 
Each cot is uniform in density from inside to 


outside, from end to end. Each compresses 
evenly, spins stronger yarn, lasts longer. 


DIRECTION OF 
COMPRESSION 


CENTER ROD 
OUTSIDE TUBE 
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aT LESS COST 


Here’s how you can get lined up to meet present 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South’s oldest and 


most experienced shoot metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern 
competition. You one insure uninterupted 
production right from the start with le. 
ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely 
on quality products made and deliver- 
ed with prompt dependable service. 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


| 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. | 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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“POWER... 


Rubber 
Beltin 


DELIVERED’ 


Picking up power from the source 
and delivering it to a driven 
machine without too much loss 
along the way seems relatively 
simple. Most any belting can do a 
fair job for a while. 

But if you're on the lookout for 
CONSTANT EFFICIENCY OVER A 
LONG PERIOD OF TIME, then 
consider first Southern Belting‘s 
long-life, low-stretch, extra-grip 
PIVOTAN. America’s finest leather 
belting! 


V-Belts 
Belting 
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and Sheaves 


Pulleys 


Pivoted Motor Drives 


Motors 


Southern Belting any Atlanta 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Design Protection 


T the end of last month it was 
again becoming apparent . that 
the bill designed to protect originality 
of design in textiles will not become 
enacted. Known as the Hartley Textile 
Design Bill, HR, 2860, it was sudden- 
ly recalled to the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trade Marks 
and Copyrights for further-study after 
it had been favorably reported out by 
that group. 

Representative Emanuel Celler: of 
New York told The Journal of Com- 
merce that in his opinion the legisla- 
tion “already is dead.’ Behind this 
recall and the actions of Representative 
Celler can be seen the hand of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion as well as garment manufacturing 
spokesmen. These segments of the tex- 
tile and apparel trades obviously would 
oppose any legislation which would de- 
prive them of the opportunity to secure 
cheap imitations of originally-designed, 
better quality fabrics. 

Because of the known strength of 
these trades in matters congressional, 
it would seem apparent that the new 
bill is scheduled for the same fate as 
its predecessors in former session and 
will be permitted to die in committee. 
Even if reported out with considerable 
amendments, little chance for it is held 
by most observers. 

Actually, it is difficult to see why the 
apparel and retail trades should oppose 
fabric design protection except for the 
immediate and somewhat petty fear 
that they would lose out on cheap 
imitations. As far as any other reasons 
for opposition are concerned it should 
not prove difficult for the various in- 
dustry groups concerned to find agree- 
ment on most scores. Mill men and 
converters who have backed the legis- 
lation agree that the bill could be 
sufficiently amended so that it would 


satisfy most trades if retailers and cut-. 


ters should decide to go along. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
no protection exists today for original 
fabric designs. Any attorney can easily 
demonstrate this with court decisions 
on record. This is one of the few 
American industries, therefore, in 
which originality of design or inven- 
tiveness has no legal safeguard. It has 
often resulted in new, good fabrics be- 
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ing quickly submerged under a flood 
of cheaper imitations to the detriment 
of the entire style industry in this 
country. 
The feeling by retailers that they 
may be involved in needless lawsuits 
is entirely groundless. If the retailer 
conducts his business properly and 
cleanly he is free from bother unless 
and until he has been notified in writ- 
ing that a court has already passed on 
the conflicting designs and has decided 
that he is selling an infringing design. 
Representative Celler’s statement that 


. “with the exception of the copyright 


owners no one would dare to buy any 
fabric without risking lawsuit’ does 
not hold water in the fact of this pro- 
Vision. 

Another charge which has been 
made against the proposed legislation 
is that it would tend to foster mo- 
nopolies by confining fabric designs in 
a few hands. This argument is specious 
since patenting has worked just the op- 
posite in most industrial fields. Safe- 
guarding of original designs would put 
a premium upon ingenuity and will 
lead to a much greater development of 
new and fresh design. It would permit 
many mills and converters to plan long 
runs of a given design with the secure 
knowledge that these will not turn up 
quickly in much cheaper form on lower 


grade constructions and in turn will 


mean that the expanded output would 
permit lower prices.—Journal of Com- 
merce, New York City. 


Plain Language Best 


N offices and between widely sep- 
arated businesses, there is a factor 

which eats time, namely, communica- 
tion between people, and in most of- 
fices and in a great many industries 
that communication is effected through 
the written word. 

Plain language is a time saver — 
plain language whether written or 
spoken. We all do a lot of reading 
every day. Think how much time we 
would save ourselves and others if we 
took a few more pains to write in 
plain language that inter-office memo, 
that letter to a customer, that letter to 
the head of another industry, etc. 

The thing to do is to simplify your 
writing style. This will save reading 
time. Saving reading time is like put- 


ting money in the bank, because saved 
time means more time for production. 

A large vocabulary doesn’t neces- 
sarily produce in its owner the: meanis 
to write plain, readable English. It is 
wrong to believe that merely to under- 
stand words is the key to understand- 
ing the best method of speaking and 
writing plain English. 

Words must not be learned as vo- 
cabulary builders, but how each word 
fits the context of a piece of writing. 
That's the way to understand words. 
Simple writing, however, does not 
mean elimination of big words. The 
project to keep in mind when writing 
a letter or a memorandum is not how 
to simplify words but how to simplify 
your context. The simplified context 
means less reading time for your read- 
er. Practice it with thought—T he Slater 
News, Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


The Wages Of Sin 


HE ever-mounting burden of taxes 

which, if permitted to grow un- 
abated, will threaten the very founda- 
tion of the American economy, cannot 
be blamed entirely upon legislators. 

It is true that they vote for the taxes, 
but it is also true that it is the taxpayers — 
who elect the legislators. 

Just so long as taxpayers elect high- 
tax legislators, they will be punished by 
higher taxes. When the final day of 
reckoning arrives, they will have only 
themselves to blame, as illustrated in a 
sermon preached by a Presbyterian 
minister in the highlands of Scotland. 
Said he: 

“And in that day the domned in 
muckle hell will look up frae amang 
the flames and stenches of the pit and 
stretch forth their arms and cry to the 
Laird in Heaven whur he sits on his 
gowden throne in His infinite mercy, 
and wail, ‘Laird, Laird, we didna ken!’ 
And the Laird will look down on the 
domned in His infinite mercy and say, 
‘Well, ye ken now’.”’ Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch. 


Capitalism Vs. Socialism 


HE inherent vice of Capitalism is 

the unequal sharing of blessings, 
while the inherent virtue of Socialism 
is the equal sharing of miseries. — 
Winston Churchill. 
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In 18th century Europe, tradesmen offered their wares to madame 
during her morning toilette. Among the first to be admitted were sellers 
of colored fabrics from Lyons, Spitalfields and the Far East. Then, as 
now, color sold textiles. 


. LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA *® GREENVILLE * CHATTANOOGA 
New York Representative, 40 Worth St. 
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WHO ALMOST SLEPT TOO LONG 


T. M. Stanton* was having a nightmare. For months 
he'd been preoccupied with the production problems 
of Empire Gadgets, Inc. So preoccupied, he’d even 


half-admitted to himself that he was devoting far 


less thought to national problems than a leading citi- 
zen should. But the urgency of his immediate inter- 
ests kept shoving these concerns into his subconscious 
mind. Now they were torturing his sleep. 

M., old boy,” one spectre was saying, “Show 
would you like a nice black depression to come along 
and swallow up your whole company?” And a green- 
eyed ogre leered, ““While you're neglecting your 
free-enterprise system, we’re moving in with another 
system !”’ 

Stanton’s body lurched. “No!” he thundered. 
Awakened, he scratched his head, murmuring, “‘Gad, 
what a dream! H-m-m—wonder what sort of contri- 
bution I ought to be making...” 


Here’s Something, Mr. President, 
You Ought to Do Right Away! 


Check up on the status of the Payroll Savings Plan 
in your company. By making U. S. Savings Bonds 
easily available to your employees “‘on the install- 
ment plan,” it benefits not only the employees but 
your business and the nation as well! Here’s how: 

(1) The Payroll Savings Plan builds financial se- 
curity for each participant. The Bonds pay $4 at 
maturity for every $3 invested. 


*This one is fictitious—but it might be any corporation president. 


(2) The experience of 19,000 companies operating 
the Payroll Savings Plan shows that it makes em- 
ployees more contented in their jobs—cuts down 
absenteeism—eyen reduces accidents! 

(3) The Plan helps to spread the national debt 
and thus helps secure your business future. How this 
works is clearly and briefly described in the free 
brochure shown below. 


Why Executive Backing Is Vital 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., because 
banks don’t sell Bonds on a partial-payment plan— 
which is the way most workers prefer to buy them. 
Sut war-time emotional appeals are gone. Human 
nature being what it is, the success of the Plan in 
your company is liable to dwindle unless a respon- 
sible executive keeps promoting it. 

So—today—check up on the status of the Payroll 
Savings Plan in your company. Act on your respon- 
sibility to see that it is vigorously maintained. 

The State Director will gladly help. 
Be sure to read this! ‘The National Debt and 
You,’ a 12-page brochure, brings you the views 
of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of The National City Bank of New York 
—and of Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request your 
copy from the Treasury Department's State Di- 
rector, Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U, S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Couneil. 
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= HYMOLON K is stable in hard water, acids and alkalis and is compatible with 
s'tT ABL! soap. It prevents scum formation and promotes more level dyeing. Hymolon K 


is a liquid detergent and as such is preferred for ease of handling and use. 


ECONO HYMOLON XK is 100% active, contains no water, salts or cheap alkalies, and 
4 shows about 4 times the scouring of a good soap. Accordingly, there is less 
material to ship and handle. Hymolon K economically combines in one prod- 
, uct good wetting-out and excellent detergency. The concentration required 
| varies with the type of operation, usually 0.1 to 0.4°@ on the weight of the goods. 


VER: HYMOLON XK is recommended for scouring and dyeing operations for all types 
of textile fibers; for unsurpassed detergency of all forms of woolens; and fo: 
the kier boiling of cotton. It gives a heavy, continuous, foamy bath and is espe- 
cially useful in cleaning operations where emulsification and dispersion of 
spinning waxes or oils are of importance. 


Hartex Products 
Nylon Oils & Sizes Collen Dressings HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Finishing Olle 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants : 
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Cannot Serve Two Masters 


We doubt that any group of politicians have ever been in 
a worse fix than those of the Southern states at the present 


moment. 
President Truman and his administration control patron- 
age and are in position to dole out many political plums. 
Southern politicians know that unless they fall in line 
with the administration plans for forcing social equality 
with Negroes upon the people of the South, they will be in 
disfavor and need not hope for any good jobs. 


On the other hand they know that the people of the South 
deeply resent the efforts of Harry Truman to capture the 
Negro vote of the North by selling the South down the 
river. 

Many of the politicians would be willing to help sell the 
South down the river, if by doing so they could obtain 
political favors from the administration, but the white peo- 
ple of the South are now in dead earnest about this effort 
to eliminate segregation and to force social equality with 
Negroes upon them and the few men who dare champion 
the present effort of the Truman administration need not 
hope to be elected to any office or t have any political future 
in their home state. 

They know that the Negroes of the South are constantly 
being given better schools and more advantages and that 
they prefer to have their own schools, churches, moving 
pictures, etc., and much prefer to associate with members of 
their own race. 

Thinking men doubt that the Negroes of the North have 
any strong desire for association with whites and believe 
that the movement for social equality arises from the desire 
of white politicians in the North to acquire the votes of 
Negro sections of the large cities. 

Politicians of the South are between the proverbial 
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“Devil and the deep blue sea” and some are trying to find 
some way to ‘‘carry water on both shoulders.”’ 

The general opinion among the people of the South is 
that if enforced equality with Negroes is to be placed upon 
them, it is best for it to be done by the Republicans rather 


than by the party with which they have been voting for 


more than a generation. 


That sentiment is growing rapidly and can and should 
grow to the point that it will mean the defeat of Harry 
Truman. 


Many are looking with favor upon holding a Southern 
Democratic Convention and favor the nomination for Presi- 
dent of Harry Byrd of Virginia or some man of equal 
character and standing. 


It is well known that most people in the North are just 
as much opposed to social equality with Negroes as people 
in the South and many would vote for the candidate nomi- 
nated by the Southern Democratic Convention. 

It is entirely conceivable that in several of the Northern 
states there would be enough votes for the nominee of the 
Southern Democratic Convention to change the results. 


There have been race riots in New York, Detroit and 
other places in protest against the movement of Negroes 
into white sections, and people who are opposed to Negroes 
living in adjoining houses are not likely to favor the elec- 
tion of a man who has declared himself in favor of the 
elimination of all segregation laws. 

Southern politicians are trying to find some way of easing 
the situation so they can continue to support the Truman 
administration and thereby receive its political plums, 

We believe that the time has come for an open break 
and can see nothing to be gained by supporting Truman and 
thereby yielding to his demands for social equality with 
Negroes. 


We know of nothing which can be said in Truman’s 


favor other than that he is better than Henry Wallace. 


Senator Taft, as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor, recently voted against approval of the F. E. P. C. law 
which would force all employers, both North and South, to 
employ Negroes and allow them to work alongside white 
people. 

Senator Taft gave as the reason for his vote that the 
F. E. P. C. would not help the Negro but would create 
antagonism and ill will for him. 


Those who do not wish to see the day come when the 
people of the South will be forced to permit Negroes to use 
the hotels and restaurants and to see white girls forced to 
work side by side with Negro men, should not hesitate to 
let the politicians and so-called political leaders know how 
they feel. 

Every loyal son and daughter of the South should say: 
To hell with the Democratic Party if it seeks to force social 
equality with, Negroes upon the people of the South.” 

A Southern Democratic Convention can be held and 
Southerners can be given a chance to vote for a man like 
Harry Byrd. 

North Carolina and other Southern states refused to ratify 
the Constitution of the United States until a Bill of Rights 
containing the following sections was agreed upon: | 

IX—-The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 


not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
X—-The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
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“tution, or prohibited to it by the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people. 

No Southern state has ever yielded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment any of the powers which it reserved under the 
above sections of the Bill of Rights and all of them still 


Ze have the right to make regulations relative to the conduct 


and behavior of people within their borders. 

Abraham Lincoln was opposed to slavery but with his 
rare gift of understanding and common sense did not be- 
lieve that social equality would benefit Negroes. 

During his debate with Douglas at Champaign, IIl., on 
Sept. 18, 1858, Abraham Lincoln said: 

I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and political equality of the 
white and black races; that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor 
of making voters or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them to 
hold office, nor to intermarry with white people; and I will say in 


* addition to this that there is a physical difference between the white 


and black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and political equality. And inas- 
much as they cannot so live, while they do remain together there 


' must be the position’ of superior and inferior, and I, as much as any 


other man, am in favor of having the superior position assigned to 
the white race. 

Like most Southerners, we are interested in the welfare 
of the Negroes of the South and realize that they have not 
always had fair treatment but that most of the mistreatment 
was in days long since passed. 

We are not discussing here whether or not the Negro race 
is inferior to the white race but we do know that segregation 
is best for both races. 

As Abraham Lincoln said, there is a physical difference 
between the white and black races which will ever forbid 
them from living together on terms of social and political 
equality. 

Eighty-three years have passed since the Civil War and 
yet there has been no appreciable amalgamation nor will 
there ever be. 

We can record only two white men who ever married 
Negro women and that is most significant to us. 

It is true that a few white women marry Negro men but 
also true that such unions seldom last long and only in rare 
cases do they live out normal married lives. 


Most of those who seek ‘the elimination of segregation 
have little interest in the welfare of the Negroes and are 
inspired primarily by a desire to force upon the people of 
the South things which they know will be repugnant to 
them. 

Harry Truman, born and raised in Missouri, where there 
is a large Negro population, is fully aware of the feeling of 
the people of the South. | 

Having been told that there is a large Negro vote in sev- 
eral of the doubtful states of the North, he is willing to 
make a movement toward forcing social equality with Ne- 


groes upon the people of the South in order to secure that 
vote. 


Our people have no obligation to Harry Truman and in 
view of his willingness to sacrifice them, should hold a 
southern Democratic Convention and nominate for Presi- 
dent Harry Byrd or some man of his type. 

If such a movement results in the election of a Republican 
President, the South will be no worse off than if there is 
elected a man who has shown a willingness to “‘sell the 
South down the river” in order to acquire votes. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


March 7-9—Ninth annual SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


March 13—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Highland Country Club, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


March 15-19—AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS’ INDUS- 
TRIAL EXPOSITION, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 20—Spring meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF 
GEORGIA, Chemistry Building, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta. 


April 2-3—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Beuna Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


April 3—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


April 3—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION, Parker High School, Greenville, S. C. 


April 5-8—Third SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSI- 
TION, Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium. 


April 10—PIEDMONT DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
(includes former Gaston County Division), Charlotte, N. C 


April 17—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, site of meeting to be selected. 


April 22-24—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 24—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, N. C. State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


April 29-May 1—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION, Dallas, Tex. 


May 3-7—INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, Tist Regiment Armory, 34th Street at 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


May 5-7—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton-Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


May 10-14—Third annual NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee 
Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


May 13-15—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


May 13-16—-Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 17-22-—-NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 20-21--Annual meeting, SOCIETY OF PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Atlantic City, N 


May 27-29—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


June 18—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, 8S. C. 

July 22-24—Ninth annual COTTON RESEARCH CONGRESS, Dallas. 
Tex 

Sept. 27-Oct. 2—-Third NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 4-9—l5th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXHIBITION, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Oct. 20-23—-Annua! convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 
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Medley 
is in th 


Textile 
for 1948! 


Mills throughout the industry are turning to Medley 


Drawing. Day in and day out Medley Drawing Frames are 
turning out a more uniform sliver—they are reducing ends 
down to a minimum-—they are helping mills meet produc- 


tion schedules by increasing efficiency. 


Mill men who are faced with increased production 


schedules are checking operations in each department — 


carefully. Many who find the all important drawing process 


slowing production because of outmoded equipment are 
turning to Medley Drawing Frames, They praise Medley’s 
“plus-features”—the sealed-in ball bearing top rolls, per- 
manently lubricated—the noise-reducing helical gear drive. 
They like Medley Frames because they can be adjusted to 
draw any fiber—cotton, wool, synthetics, ramie, in staple 
lengths from 5% inch to 13 inches. | 


Yes sir, Medley Drawing is really in the 1948 spotlight. 
If production is a problem in your mill—call or write 
Medley today for the counsel of a trained textile or 
mechanical engineer. 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. e Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 
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By LEO T. PARKER, Attorney 


ECENTLY, a reader wrote a letter containing an in- 
R teresting legal question: “We have had a few con- 
troversies with purchasers who sign contracts to buy large 
quantities of textile materials, and then later refuse to accept 
and pay for the goods they ordered. What we want to 
know is whether we can attach and have the county authori- 
ties keep these purchasers from disposing of their assets 
while the suit is in court?” 

This is a good question because very frequently suits of 
this kind are appealed from one court to another and several 
years pass before a final decision is rendered. According to 


@ recent higher court’ attachment preceeding can be filed 


against a purchaser who breached a sale contract (1) if the 
seller sues for a stated sum of money; or (2) the case is 
adjudicated in a lower court. But if the amount of damages 
must be decided by a jury no attachment will be granted 
until the jury renders its verdict allowing the seller stipu- 
lated damages. | 

See Friedman v. Mandelbaum, 51 Atl. (2nd) 260, re- 
ported June, 1947, a seller sued a purchaser upon an alleged 
breach of contract for the manufacture of 100,000 yards of 
cloth, the claim arising out of loss of contemplated profits 
upon the yardage not yet manufactured. The seller asked 
the court to immediately issue an attachment of the pur- 
chaser’s assets. The court refused to grant the attachment 
because the seller failed to sue the purchaser for a definite 
sum of money as damages. This court said: ‘The profit in 
‘ any business transaction necessarily depends upon many 
variable and uncertain factors and attachment will not lie 
where the damages flowing from a breach of the contract 
are to be determined by a jury.” 


Patent Refused 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that all patent 
claims and applications for ‘‘indefinite”’ inventions are void. 
For instance, in Application of Hill, 161 Fed. (2nd) 367, 
it was Shown that an inventor filed an application for a pa- 
tent on a dye bath for textiles comprising an emulsion of a 
water-immiscible pigmented lacquer distributed in a con- 
tinuous aqueous phase, the binder of the lacquer compris- 
ing a carbamide formaldehyde resin in organic solvents. 
The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals refused to allow 
the patent, and said: 

Had appellant (inventor) limited his claims to ‘carba- 
mide formaldehyde resin’ in all probability they would have 
been allowed. Instead it may be noted that the claims call 
for ‘a carbamide formaldehyde resin’ and if the recital in 
the specification heretofore quoted does not accurately de- 
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fine ‘carbamide resins’ the claims must be held to be in- 
definite.” 


Design Patent Law 


Design patents protect ornamental designs only. Hence 
a mechanical patent gives better protection to an invention 
than a design patent. In Belding Heminway Co. v. Future 
Fashions, Inc., 143 Fed. (2nd) 216, the higher court re- 
fused to grant an injunction against an alleged infringer of 
a design patent on cotton dress material, and said: ‘‘Such 
fugitive popularity as fashions in dress are apt to enjoy, are 
often the result of caprice; it is impossible for even the most 
adept students of the market to tell in advance which ones 
will succeed, or whether any one will. In the absence of 
evidence that the design, which happened to hit the public 
fancy, was a wide departure from the past, we should not 
feel justified in holding the patent valid merely because of 
its grant.” 


Must Prove Breach 


According to a recent higher court no purchaser may re- 
cover damages from a seller for breach of a sale contract 
unless definite proof is given that the purchaser fulfilled: his 
obligations and the seller breached his obligations. For 
illustration, in Joseph Wasserman v. Broadalbin Knitting 
Co., 72 N. E. (2nd) 11, a purchaser named Mayfair 
Novelty Co. sued the Broadalbin Knitting Co. for damages 
for alleged failure of the latter to deliver merchandise under 
a written contract. 

Che testimony showed facts, as follows: In October the 
Broadalbin Knitting Co. contracted to sell 10,000 dozen 
spring colored sweaters at $6.625 per dozen to the purchaser 
‘size and color assortments to be given from week to week. 
Delivery to April 1.” The purchaser acknowledged the letter 
and stated “We agree to take in all goods on this order by 
April 1, and also assume financial responsibility for the 
value of any portion of the yarn which you have purchased 
for this order, and which for any reason on our part re- 
mains undelivered by April 1.’’ The higher court refused to 
allow the purchaser any damages because it failed to prove 
that it had fulfilled its assumed obligations and that the 
Broadalbin Knitting Co. had breached its contract. 


May Modify 


Recently, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that a manufacturer cannot use a trade mark which caused 
the public to believe that the goods contains certain in- 
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gredients which actually it does not contain. But this court 
indicated that the manufacturer may modify the trade mark 
which does not deceive the public, and continue to use it. 
For example, in Jacob Seigel Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 66 S. Co. 758, the testimony showed facts, as fol- 
lows: The alpaca and vicuna are animals whose fleece is 
used in the manufacture of fabrics. A manufacturer of over- 
coats and topcoats marketed them under the name Alpacuna. 
They contain alpaca, mohair, wool, and cotton but no 
vicuna. 

The Federal Trade Commission held that the manufac- 
turer misrepresented that the coats contained imported an- 
gora and guanaco. It also held that the name “‘Alpacuna” 
is deceptive and misleading because it induces the erroneous 
belief that the coats contain vicuna, The Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission except that it held that the manufacturer could 
use the name “Alpacuna’’ if he informed the public that the 
coats contained no imported angora and guanaco, nor vicuna. 


Trade Mork Law 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that no person 
may unfairly adopt and use a trade name or trade mark that 
will cause financial loss to the original user, or that. will 
confuse the public. For example, in California Piece Dye 
Works v. California Hand Prints, Inc., 159 Fed. (2nd) 
371, it was shown that a manufacturer registered in the 
United States Patent Office its trade mark “California Hand 
Prints,” used for tablecloths, luncheon sets, towels, drapery 
and upholstery fabrics. | 

Soon afterward another company, the California Dye 
Works, started using the trade mark “‘Color-fornia’”’ on the 
same type of goods. The federal court held that the latter 
trade mark could not be used by the California Dye Works, 
saying: ‘The two marks here involved are substantially the 
same in sound and appearance; and, if such use is continued, 
will likely cause further confusion in the mind of the pub- 
Lic, 


New Law 


In the past all higher courts have held that manufacturers 
or sellers of merchandise in different classifications may use 
the identical trade mark. However, this usual law was 
changed inthe new case of Hanson v. Triangle Publications, 
Inc., 163 Fed. (2nd) 74. The testimony showed facts, as 
follows: The Triangle Publications, Inc., is the publisher of 
Seventeen, a magazine of fashions and other interests for 
girls of high school age. It began publication of the maga- 
zine in 1944 and had the name ‘Seventeen’ registered in 
the Patent Office as a trade mark. Later a manufacturer of 
dresses for teen-age girls, named and labeled garments 
“Seventeen for the Junior Teens.” The publisher sued the 
clothing manufacturer claimnig that infringement and un- 
fair competition result from use of the word ‘Seventeen’ 
in the tradename and label of “Seventeen for the Junior 
Teens,” and that the public will be led to believe that the 
manufacturer’s dresses have been advertised in or otherwise 
endorsed or sponsored by the magazine. 

The higher court ordered the manufacturer to discontinue 
use of its trade mark and label having as any part the 
word ‘Seventeen,’ saying: “The use of another's mark or 
name, even in a non-competitive field, where the object of 
the user is to trade on the other's reputation and good will, 
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or where that necessarily will be the result, may constitut 
unfair competition.” 


Not Affixed 


According to a recent higher court no manufacturer ma) 
claim ownership of a trade mark not affixed to the goods 
or containers of the goods, which the mark represents. Se 
Cole of California, Inc., v. Grayson Shops, Inc., 165 Pac 
(2nd) 963, where a manufacturer of women’s and chil 
dren's wearing apparel in the Los Angeles area used the 
word “Swooner’’ as a trade mark and invested some $15, 
000 in its national advertising campaign. The manufacture: 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State of the state o 
California for a trade mark for the word “Swooner.” This 
application was filed April 1, 1944, and the trade mark was 


_ issued four days later. 


On March 3, 1944, a manufacturer of bobby socks which 
operates 26 stores on the Pacific coast first used the word 
“Swooner”’ in connection with the sale of bobby socks. Up. 
on that occasion there was placed in windows cardboard 
signs stating “Swooner Anklet Sox, 4 pairs for $1.00.” 
Hence, this latter manufacturer began using but not affixing 
the trade mark “Swooner’ before the other manufacturer 
had applied for registration of the mark. The Federal Court 
held that the latter manufacturer which had not affixed the 
mark to its goods could not continue using the mark 
“Swooner,” saying: “In ‘connection with this March 3 dis- 
play the defendant did not affix or attach any sign, card, 
label or other matter to any of the bobby socks offered for 
sale by it.” 


Unfair Competition 


Although neither user of a trade mark has applied for 
registration of the mark, the first one to adopt it may pre- 
vent use of it by all others in the territory where the mark 
is used by the originator. See Eastern Columbia, Inc., v. 
Waldman, 181 Pac. (2nd) 865, where a corporation sold 
furniture and wearing apparel under the tradename of 
“Eastern-Columbia.’’ Another company started to use the 
tradename ““Western Columbia.” 

The lower court held that the use of the latter name is 
“misleading,, confusing and deceptive to the public gen- 
erally.’ The higher court approved the verdict and ordered 
that use of the tradename ‘Western Columbia” be discon- 
tinued. This court said: “The use of the words ‘Western 
Columbia’ will confuse and deceive the public. Under these 
circumstances it is difficult to find any justification for per- 
mitting defendant to use those words at all in his business 
whether alone or in conjunction with other words.” 


“Prevents Dissolution 


A majority of higher courts held that minority holders 
can prevent dissolution of a corporation in cases where 
there is (1) fraud, or (2) a “freezing out” of minority 
holders with the purpose of continuing the business for the 
benefit of the majority holders, or (3) where the dissolution 
is a consolidation of two or more corporations contrary to 
law, or (4) a sale of assets to the majority holders for an 
inadequate price. This law is applicable although state laws 
clearly authorize voluntary dissolution of a corporation upon 
vote of the majority stockholders. 

For illustration, in Weisbecker v. Hosiery Patents, 51 Atl. 
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811, it was shown that one Weisbecker was the inventor of 
improvements on hosiery knitting machinery. To obtain 
funds for the procurement of several patents upon his in- 
ventions and for developing, exploiting and marketing 
them, the inventor assigned a two-thirds interest in his in- 
ventions to two brothers named Subin. Later a corporation 
was organized known as Hosiery Patents, Inc., and the pa- 
tents were assigned to it. The inventor received ten shares 
of stock and Subin brothers ten shares each. A few years 
later the Subin brothers voted their stock in favor a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of directors proposing the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation and the liquidation of its assets. 
The patents were sold at an auction. The inventor bid $20,- 
000 but a corporation controlled by Subin, bid $20,100 and 
thereby secured the patents. The proceedure was authorized 
by state laws. In subsequent litigation the Supreme Court 
held that the inventor could cancel or set aside both the sale 
of assets of Hosiery Patents, Inc., and sale of the patents if 
a jury decided that the corporation was dissolved by Subin 
brothers to “‘squeeze’’ out the inventor. 


Labor Dispute 


According to a recent higher court the only purpose that 
an employer can have in showing partiality to a labor union 
is to assist it to become the representive of his employees 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or to forestall the 
organizational efforts of some rival union. In National 
Labor Relations Board v. Winona Knitting Mills, Inc., 163 
Fed. (2nd) 156, the testimony showed that the Winona 
Knitting Mills had shown partiality and granted favors to 
an independent labor union. The National Labor Relations 
Board restrained the company from recognizing independ- 


ent union as representative of its employees unless and until 


certified by the Board. The higher court approved this re- 
straining order of the National Labor Relations Board. 


Dress Irritated 


According to a recent higher court there is an implied 
warranty on the part of the seller and manufacturer that the 
article sold is free from hidden defects that would impair 
the suitability and fitness of the goods for its intended use. 
For example, in Marra v. Jones €o., 170 S. W. (2nd) 441, 
it was shown that one Marra’ purchased for her own use a 
wine colored satin blouse sold by Jones Co. and paid $1.95 
for it. Marra wore the blouse to her work as a clerk where 
she was employed from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. In the afternoon 
of that day she noticed an itching sensation around her 
neck and arms. She did not wear the. blouse again, but on 
the next day every part of her body where the blouse had 


made direct contact was a solid mass of red pimples. Blisters 
appeared and they burst, others formed, and infection 
spread where the blisters came in contact with her skin. 

Mara sued the Jones Co. for damages and her physician 
testified that the cause of the dermatitis and irritation was 
from the garment she wore. Also, a chemist testified that 
he made an analysis of a sample of the blouse and found 
the cloth to contain a benzidine dye and a trace of iron, 
some tin oxide, and about 15 milligrams of lead per square 
inch, and arsenic of 1-1000 of one milligram per square 
inch. The jury awatded Marra $3,000 damages, saying: 
‘According to the English law (and also under the Amert- 
can Sales Act) the seller impliedly warrants the merchant- 
able character of the goods which he sells.’’ For comparison, 
see Colchord Co. v. Loy-Wilson Co., 110 S. W. 630. 


Patent Held Valid 


A patent may be obtained on any new device or method 
of doing something. For example, in Kenyon v. Platt, 152 
Fed. (2nd) 1006, a patent was awarded an inventor on a 
method of dyeing fabrics containing organic derivative of 
cellulose yarns. The method which was patented comprised 
immersing the fabric in a heated bath containing dyestuff. 


After the fabric is immersed for a short time it is removed: 


from the bath and the fabric is kept at the same temperature 
as the temperature of the heated dye bath while it 1s out of 
the dye bath until dyeing is completed. 


Vibrating Machine 


It is well established law that although a textile company 
has operated a mill in the same location for many years, it 
cannot install new machines or equipment closer to private 
dwellings, or more annoying than machines it has previous- 
ly used. For example, in Finn v. Pasquini, 49 Atl. (2nd) 
858, it was shown that a company has been in the same loca- 
tion for 25 years. The company decided’ to install a machine 
which “makes a noise of a different character, not unlike 
that caused by the operation of a sawmill.” 

A nearby property owner filed suit and ask the court to 
grant an injunction to prevent the company from installing 
the new machine on the-grounds that its operation would 
be a ‘‘nuisance.’’ The higher court refused to grant the in- 
junction but indicated that although the company could con- 
tinue using the same equipment it had previously used, yet 
if the new machine proved to be a ‘nuisance’ to persons 
who lived in nearby homes, the lower court must issue an 
injunction against its use. The higher court also indicated 
that until the testimony proved that the machine was a nuis- 
ance the company could operate it. 


Viewing Social Structure Man 


Last of the “Miasmic Minds” Series by W. M. McLAURINE 


| HEN Dr. Arnold Toynbee, famous world historian 
and lecturer, was in the United States last March, he 
delivered a series of lectures, ‘Encounters Between Civili- 
zations,” to the students, faculty and friends of Bryn Mawr, 
in which he stated, among many observations, one or two 
ideas that seem fitting with which to begin this summary. 
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History is moving with 20th Century agceleration, due to 


the speed of science and its application to the things of life. 


This is not a record of “baffling immensity and enigmatic 
gloom,” according to Spengler, since he, Toynbee, has dis- 
covered (1) that civilizations are not things-in-themselves, 
but simply the relations that exist between men living in a 
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given society at a given moment of time; (2) that the goal 
of history, however dimly sensed in human terms, is the 
Kingdom of God. 

Both of these statements are challenges to all groups of 
society. They are more specifically challenges to every mem- 
ber who is a part of the group. 

He made another statement that is proper to be recorded 
in a business magazine, because its implication includes all 
peoples. He estimates that it required about 300,000 years 
for primitive man to reach what may be termed the lowest 


form of civilization which was about 6,000 years ago, ac- 


cording to available or discernible history. 

Out of the millions who have attempted to advance or 
ascend the heights of that ever-changing evanescent peak 
toward, what Toynbee calls the Kingdom of God, there 
have been 26 civilizations. 

Only five of these remain active: (1) Western civilization 
(Western Europe, the British Commonwealth, the United 
States and Latin America); (2) Orthodox Christian civili- 
zation (Russia and the Orthodox sections of Southeastern 
Europe); (3) Islamic civilization; (4) Hindu civilization; 
(5) Far Eastern civilization (China, Korea, Japan). Of 
these five,:-four show signs of imminent exhaustion and the 
fifth, Western civilization, is growing dizzy. 


This statement does not imply that any immediate collapse. 


is imminent, first because civilizations do not rise and decline 
in decades, they require centuries, as Mr. Toynbee so aptly 
records. There is ample evidence that they do rise, decline 


and die. They worshipped things and forgot people. There © 


are evidences of disease in the existing civilizations. Proof 
is so evident that it does not need to be deduced. 

Every civilization that has existed has been strong, power- 
ful and boastful and unmindful of the germs of death that 
steadily undermined it and destroyed it. Yet they died and 
the evidence is undisputable. Others are now sick and avail- 
able for observation. | 

England once and for a long period was the international 
banker for the world, also the insignia for law and order. 
Only recently she sent a signal to this nation and to the 
world that her impotence was being recognized. Greece and 
Turkey needed men and money, and while it was primarily 
her function to supply this need, she was unable, the United 
States would greatly favor England and the world by meet- 
ing this need. Our nation met the need and will meet other 
similar needs as and when they arise, because civilization is 
at stake and this nation is the last stronghold. 

This position is not, or should not be, a policy for trade 
or exploitation. It is a policy out of which could come, 
should come a constructive understanding of correct ethical 
relationships between men living in these groups of society 
at this time. Properly interpreted, it should represent man’s 
interest in his fellow man. Such an act ethically interpreted 
is good not only for this nation, Greece, Turkey and Eng- 
land, but could give to Russia a subjective consciousness 
that would orient her thinking at the peace table. All of 
these statements are capable of rational interpretations but 
space forbids. 

Only recently in the International Sunday School lessons, 
there is a modern story which happened nearly 980 B. C. 

Solomon is reputed to have been a very wise man. In his 
early days, he was a devout religionist. He built the temple 
at Jerusalem. He did many wonderful things. He forgot 
his religion; he forgot his people; he allowed idols to be 
erected; he grafted and oppressed his people. His son, Re- 
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hoboam, grew up in a pagan and dissolute society; he 
inherited the throne as king after his father died. During 
Solomon's reign he had a Secretary of Labor, Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat. He begged Solomon to treat his people fair. 
Solomon frightened him so that he ran away to Egypt for 
his life. 

When Rehoboam came to the throne, he oppressed the 
people more than his father. He loved things and the 
pleasures of his group. The people rebelled and sent for 
Jeroboam. He came home to represent labor and to save 
them. 

Labor and capital met at Shechem to try to dissolve their 
difficulties. They met in groups. They argued, they could 
not agree. They split the kingdom and destroyed the only 
physical and united nation this group of people ever had. 

Without carrying this historic analogy too far, another 
interesting event should be recorded that, in order to keep 
the labor group from going back to Jerusalem, Jeroboam 
put up false worshipful places, Golden Calf, in the North 
at Dan and in the South at Bethel. Hence the expression: 
The ideas of the temple worship was forgotten and the 
labor leader put up false gods. 

This story of capital and labor 980 B. C. reads rather 
modern in many of its phases. If someone is inclined to say 
that there are no similarities, it is still a good story to read 
now and then, when instinctive righteousness crowds one 
into a corner. 

This is not an essay of condemnation—far from it. It is 
a warning signal that other great civilizations have traveled 
this way before. While the cycle of civilization moves up it 
moves spirally also and repeats many of its errors as it looks 
down from above. 

Dorothy Thompson says that the three main props of 
civilization are “Christianity, Rationality and Organized 
Law.’ This is a very high sounding statement and wonder- 
ful if true. 

T. S. Eliot, in a series of lectures, ‘“The Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Society,” delivered in 1939 at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, on the Boutwood Foundation, says that regard- 
less of political practice and philosophy there are only three 
types of societies by religious standards—the Christian, the 
Pagan and the Neutral. Without going into too much detail, 
Mr. Eliot's analysis is that in America it is certain, in Eng- 
land it is fairly certain, that things have gone too far along 
a path of secularization for a Christian social solution to be 
possible in anything like the near future; but while proxi- 
mately pessimistic remains ultimately an optimist. Do* 
scheme for resettling of society upon a Christian basis will 
seem desirable, he thinks, until society has become desperate. 

The rationality of our society can be questioned, except in 
times of war or stress. The rationality of groups now as 
they affect the general welfare or the common weal can be 
questioned often and severely today. 

Along with organized law, about which Miss Thompson 
talks, there is evidence of organized lawlessness among too 
many groups of our society. If this statement were true as 
Miss Thompson outlines Western strength, there would be 
nothing to fear. 

Every nation or civilization has had some problem. that 
it could not solve, some evil of which it could not rid itself. 
The tottering civilizations of today give evidence of destruc- 
tive qualities. Our technicians, sociologists and some honest 
economists have arrived at the definite conclusion that often 
an excellent and constructive compound or discovery or plan 
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f life often can and does give off a by-product of destruc- 
tive qualities, which if not properly handled, will ultimately 
lestroy the usefulness of the product. 

The waste coming from the laboratories of the manufac- 
ure of the atomic bomb is a problem. The after effects of 
its explosion are another problem. 

Religions with their hates and wars and _ intolérances 
furnish another example of dangerous by-product of a 
supposedly constructive value. 

In a previous article, this writer stated that this nation is 
one of the greatest nations in the world—the richest, the 
most progressive, the most industrialized, the beacon light 
among the nations. The reason, aside from the natural 
physical advantages, is because of its initial basic philosophy 
of government. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
human personality, freedom, individual initiative were all 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. All of these things were 
possible because this nation in its inception was built upon 
high ethical Christian principles. 

Individual initiative developed science, science developed 
industry and commercialism, industry and commercialism 
developed big organizations, big groups of organizations— 
big steel, the automobile industry, the oil industries, the 
electrical industries, telephone, commercialized farming, 
labor groups, consumer groups and hundreds of others. 

Here the constructive factors of progress, while still 
giving constructive products, began giving off destructive 
by-products which must be given more consideration than 
they are now receiving. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, human person- 
ality, freedom, individual initiative have changed into group 
formation. Now it is no longer the individual against the 
individual, it is the group against the group. 

Groups are impersonal, amoral, selfish and once aroused 
demonstrate the baser instincts of mankind. They are the 
mob in’ dress suits. They are the mob, nevertheless—power, 
prejudice, intolerant, vindictive, selfish, pugnacious are 
some of the strong words that indicate characteristics ob- 
served as groups. operate. 


This by-product is that which poisons society. This by- 
product must be neutralized into a harmless excrescence, or 
it must be remotivated, or best of all, made unnecessary. 

The question then naturally arises, how? The answer is 
as simple as the question. The execution of the answer is 
exceedingly difficult. Dorothy Thompson gave the answer 
in three words: Christianity, Rationality and Organized 
Law. These three words must be given honest and dynamic 
right of way in the society of this nation. 

Science must be directed by men of vision who can sense 
what the ills and obliquities of social life are and must meet 
the challenge with the proper response. 

The isms and schisms of our society are made possible 
because of a lack of the evident and dynamic application of 
Christianity, —* and the observance of Organized 
Law. 

These are alarming statements to the weak and timorous. 
It is pleasant to recount the virtues of society. It is not 
pleasant to look at society’s weaknesses. It is necessary. 
Many apparently strong and robust men have heart trouble 
or some insidious disease. Some want to know about their 
dangers so that they can obviate or cure them; others prefer 
not to know and prefer to dié in ignorarice. 

All people are only transients on this earth. Their inheri- 
tance has been great. It should be their ambition to enjoy 
this social inheritance and then to transfer it to our succes- 
sors better than we found it. 

This means that we all must realize (1) that cvilinetions 
are not things-in-themselves, but simply the relations that 
exist between men living in a given society at a given time; 
(2) that the goal of history, however dimly sensed in human 
terms, is the Kingdom of God. 

If these facts can be digested and assimilated, there will 
be no deleterious by-products given off from the synthetics 
of society as it arranges its Jigsaw pieces into the beautiful 
pattern of social peace. 

There will be no danger from social atomic disintegration 
to form an anti-social bomb, the explosion of which will 


destroy the 26th civilization. 


Democracy ts predicated upon morals and intelligence. 
These must operate to save society. 


Report The Indian Industry 


By D. A. S. CHARI 


HE Indian textile industry is in the midst of a crisis. 
Tou production of cloth in India* has decreased by 
23 per cent during the last 30 months, With a population 
which continues to grow at the rate of well over 5,000,000 
per year, and with a huge pent-up demand created by war- 
time shortages, India needs a greatly expanded 
of cloth. Instead, the Government of India is finding it 
a mighty difficult thing even to distribute a ration of 12 
yards of cloth per head. Only in the field of rayon produc- 
tion are prospects very bright in India. 


*In this article the word ‘‘India’’ is used to refer to the Dominion of India 
which emerged on Aug. 15, 1947, after the separation of the Dominion ot 
Pakistan from the sub-continent. Pakistan is mainly an agricultural state 
which possesses practically no industry worth the name. There were only 
eight textile mills situated in Pakistan on Aug. 15, 1947, almost all of which 
are reported to have been burnt down and destroyed during the flerce com- 
munal riots which engulfed Pakistan and a portion of Northwestern India in 
August and September, 1947. 
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Cloth is produced in India mainly in two ways. The 
overwhelming proportion of total production of cloth is 
produced by modern spinning and weaving mills. Last 
year the production of cloth by the power textile industry 
amounted to 3,863 million yards compared with 4,870 
million yards in 1944. A small proportion of cloth is pro- 
duced by the hand loom industry, the workers of which 
purchase machine-spun yarn from spinning mills and weave 
it in their homes on hand looms. The hand loom industry, 
which is one of India’s most ancient handicrafts, was re- 
sponsible last year for the production of 1,000 million yards 
of cloth, as against 1,500 million yards in 1944. 

Kadi cloth to the tune of 150 million yards per year is 
produced by the followers of the late Gandhi. scattered 
throughout India’s 700,000 villages. Khadi is cloth woven 
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on hand looms out of hand-spun yarn produced by the 
charkha or the spinning wheel. Mohandas Gandhi. whose 
opposition to industrialization was well known. held the 


belief that India’s and the world’s salvation lies in spurning © 


the machine, and in producing one's needs of cloth and 
other necessities by hand. Although the Mahatma’s faith 
in this “‘return to nature’ philosophy was not shared by 
most Indians, a considerable number of Indians agreed with 
Gandhi that in the present state of lack of industrialization 
in India and of the existence of tens of millions of under- 
employed and unemployed agricultural workers, there is a 
place for &hadi in the Indian economy. 

But the problem of cloth production in India is mainly 
that of maintaining and increasing the present output of 
the power textile industry. The textile industry is one of 
India’s largest and employs 500,000 workers, including 
150.000 women. There are 389 textile mills in India. Near- 
ly two-thirds of them are concentrated in the great cities 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad. The total number of spindles 
existing in the textile mills of India is 10,295,445, and 
that of looms is 202,000. The mills alone of the cotton 
textile industry represent a capital investment of over $300.- 
000,000. The industry consumes about 80 per cent of the 
total Indian raw cotton production of over 5,000,000 bales. 
In relation to the world textile industry, the Indian indus- 
try ranks second in the volume of cotton consumed, and fifth 
in the number of spindles and looms installed. In 1944, 


the peak year of production, Indian spinning mills pro- 


duced 1,680 million pounds of yarn. Srnce then there has 
been a steady drop in production both of yarn and of cloth 
mainly caused by worn-out machinery and the more or less 
complete absence of replacements. 

During the war the Indian textile industry supplied cloth 
at the rate of 750,000,000 yards per year to the armed 
forces. The war period also witnessed an enormous expan- 
sion of the industry. More than a dozen new mills and 
a hundred hand loom factories were established. Between 
1938 and 1944 the quantity of cotton consumed and the 


Spinning of cotton yarn in a Madras textile plant. Yarn in this partic- 
ular case will be used for making Khadi cloth, which goes into uniforms 
for the Indian Army. Madras is the third largest textile center in India. 
Bombay and Ahmedabad are first and second, respectively. 
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capable of supplying the needs of India. 


_ed only on the understanding that prices which might pre- 


number of persons employed rose by 33.5 per cent and 15.5 
per cent, respectively. Labor-saving devices were installed 
and a new spinning technique was developed. 

The textile industry experienced a period of great pros- 
perity. Its chain index of profits rose from 100 in 1928 to 
760.7 in 1942. In 1944 the industry netted a profit of $38,- 
000,000. The price of cloth in March, 1943, stood at near- 
ly five times its pre-war level. Due to control measures 
adopted by the Government of India, however, ‘there has 
been a steady recession in price, and today the wholesale 
price of cloth stands at about 21/, times the pre-war level. 

[It was in the field of imports of cloth that a very revolu- 
tionary change occurred during the war period. In 1928 


India imported 1,937 million yards of cotton piece goods, 
almost exclusively from Lancashire and Japan. This repre- 


sented 36 per cent of India’s total consumption of cloth. 
Since then there has been a steady fall in the imports of 
cloth into India. In the inter-war period the Indian textile 
industry underwent considerable expansion. The number 
of mills increased from 258 to 377: of spindles from 6,- 
700,000 to 10,000,000; and of looms from 118,000 to 
about 200,000. The output of yarn more than doubled in 
weight and of piece goods nearly trebled in yardage. Many 
technical improvements were effected by the industry dur- 
ing that period, chief among them being the installation of 
modern machinery for spinning and weaving, and the de- 
velopment of new bleaching, dyeing and finishing processes. 

Imports of .cotton textiles, mostly of fine counts, fell in 
1938 to 600,000,000 yards. This tendency was inevitably 
accelerated by the war. In 1945 only 4,500,000 yards of 
cloth were imported. The value of textile imports from the 
United States in that year amounted to $4,002,000. Even 
in the post-war period imports account for a negligible pro- 
portion of the consumption of cloth in India. This is not 
to say that there is not a demand in India for cotton textiles 
of very superior finish. But shortage of foreign exchange 
precludes large-scale imports of cloth into the country. In- 
stead of importing vast quantities of cloth as it used to do 
only two decades ago, India at present exports 300,000,000 
yards of cloth, mostly to the Middle East, East Africa, 
Burma, Australia and New Zealand. In spite of the acute 
shortage of cloth in the country, the Government of India 
has insisted on exporting this amount of cloth as a measure 
of obtaining foreign exchange, and in view of the critical 
shortage of cloth in Southeast Asia. 

It has been officially estimated that over 80 per cent of 
the textile industry's 10,000,000 -spindles and 202,000 
looms would need replacement during the next few years. 
The Indian textile industry plans to spend $300,000,000 
for rehabilitation and expansion. Orders for $50,000,000 
worth of textile machinery have already been placed with 
British manufacturers. But the trouble is that British textile 
machinery manufacturers are proving themselves quite in- 
prominent 
Indian industrialist, who visited Great Britain recently, esti- 
mated that it would take at least seven years before a single 
spindle or loom was supplied to India by Great Britain. 
Britain's own textile industry needs extensive rehabilitation. 
British manufacturers are extremely anxious to set the British 
industry on its feet again. The needs of such till-now de- 
pendent countries as India figure last in the list of priorities. 
British textile machinery manufacturers have consistently 
refused to commit themselves as to prices. Orders are book- 
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Made‘ of our tough, strong, durable 
Tempered Dogwood. 


ye 
Snuttie Points — 
AY Another innovation of Southern Engi- 
| ta neers, which makes the hardened steel | | 
point and the Dogwood to which it 
becomes a part—one definite unit—no Hed 
iy Outlet ‘‘U's’’—or Bushings 
2. Faster delivery of yarn to outlet. 
} 
3. Complete elimination of tying and 
| 
looping. 
4. Uniquely machined scroll which con- ce 
trols ballooning and tension, 
hy 5. Solid one-piece casting. 
Bobbin Tip Side Clearance — 
Prevents filling breakage caused by 
bobbin slap against shuttle wall. 
High Speed Spring 
Assembly | 
Strong, flexible and durable. 
Specially heat treated—de- 
staal signed to withstand breakage. 
Don't Use An Ordinary Shuttle On Your 
High Speed Looms —Use the One Spe- 
cifically Designed by Shuttle Experts 
and Made to Withstand the Gaff. It is 
cheaper in the end. 
Send for literature. 
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Roving frames in a big Bombay spinning mill. This is one of the more 
modern plants, equipped with the latest type of processing machinery. 
It employs 12.000 workers. 


vail at the time of delivery would be paid. Prices of British 
textile machinery rose by 50 per cent in 1946 alone over 
those of 1945. 
prevailing today range from four to five times. 

India is prevented by her adherence to the sterling bloc 


Compared with pre-war prices the rates 


and the dollar pool from purchasing extensive equipment 
from the United States and other hard currency areas. India 
has always had a favorable balance of trade with the United 
States. During the war period she contributed several 
hundred million dollars to the dollar pool. But she was 
allotted only $20,000,000 per year out of the dollar pool 
for the import of all kinds of capital goods from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
pared with the estimate made by the Government of India 
of the total requirements of capital goods of the country. 
$1,700,000,000 for the next five years. 

The recent crisis in British industry has, of course, re- 


This figure ts ridiculously low when com- 


This comes to 


sulted in the prospects of delivery of textile machinery from 
Britain being made more remote. All this has resulted in 
increasing demands from Indian industrialists and econ- 
omists for the dissolution of the dollar pool and for India 
leaving the sterling bloc. There is, however, one bright spot 
in this otherwise gloomy picture regarding the availability 
of textile machinery. An agreement to manufacture textile 
machinery in India has been reached between ‘a combine 
of Indian textile industrialists and the well-known British 
firm, Textile Machinery Makers, Ltd. A huge textile ma- 
chinery manufacturing plant, ultimately capable of turning 
out half a million spindles per year, is being erected in 
Bombay. The Indian company has been formed with a capi- 
tal of $4,500,000. Of this, the British firm, Textile Ma- 
chinery Makers, Ltd., has been allotted shares worth $1,- 
200,000, two-thirds of which is free of payment in return 
for good will, patent rights, technical assistance and benefit 
Textile Machinery Makers, 
Ltd., will be represented on the board of directors up to a 


of all past and future research. 


fourth of the total strength. The financial control and man- 
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agement of the firm will be tn Indian hands. Full produc- 
tion is expected to be achieved in five year’s time. British 
technicians will be employed in large numbers, although it 
is expected that most of them would be replaced once a 
sufhcient number of Indians have received training. Many 
Indian industrialists are anxious to conclude similar agree- 
ments with U. S. textile machinery mnaufacturers for pro- 
duction of textile machinery in India. 

The Government of India in association with the Indian 
textile industry has prepared an ambitious plan for the ex- 
pansion of India’s cloth output. The Post-War Planning 
Committee has recommended that 2,750,000 additional 
spindles be installed in India. One million two hundred 
fifty thousand of these spindles would be capable of spin- 
ning counts 40s or finer; the balance would spin coarser 
varieties. This expansion is expected to add 1,700,000,- 
000 yards to the annual production of cloth.. A noteworthy 
feature of this plan is the fact that a check would be placed 
on the unhealthy concentration of the textile industry 
around the great industrial metropolis of Bombay. Only 
152,000 additional fine spindles would be installed in Bom- 
bay mills. The balance of the contemplated additional spin- 
dles would be allotted to mills dispersed throughout India 
The idea is to make each of the regions of India self-sufh- 
crent in the production of cloth. But all these schemes for ex- 
pansion depend entirely on the availability of capital goods. 

In contrast to the gloomy position (described above) of 
the Indian textile industry, the infant rayon industry pre- 
sents a vey bright picture. Before the war India imported 
all her needs of rayon. Pre-war imports, mostly from Japan, 
averaged 31,600,000 pounds of rayon yarn and 88,000,000 
yards of rayon piece goods. Ih the pre-war period there was 
no indigenous industry in India for the manufacture of 
rayon. The imported rayon yarn was woven in small weave 
mills in South India and Bombay. 

Today four ventures for the manufacture of rayon yarn 
in India have been taken on hand. The biggest of these 
enterprises is the National Rayon Corp., which is erecting 
a $10,000,000 plant at Kalyan, a city 50 miles from Bom- 
bay, for the production of viscose rayon, with a daily out- 
put of ten tons of 120 and 150 deniers. This enterprise has 
been undertaken in co-operation with the Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp. of New York. The U. S. firm will supply technical 
patents, research facilities,’ etc. The National 
Rayon Corp. is expected to commence production in 1949. 

Another huge rayon factory is being erected in Hyderabad 
State; with the co-operation of Messrs. Lansil, Ltd., a British 
firm. Machinery worth $6,000,000 for this factory will be 
purchased mainly in Great Britain. Two smaller rayon fac- 
tories are being erected in Mysore and Travancore. The 
erection of three other factories elsewhere in India is being 
contemplated. 


assistance. 


India is rich in cellulose bearing materials—cotton, bam- 
boo, wood, bagasse, hemp, reeds, etc. Two research insti- 
tutes are being erected in India by the government to con- 
duct research in all aspects of rayon manufacture. How- 
ever, it will be necessary for Indian rayon factories to im- 
port pulp wood and chemicals from abroad for some time 
to come. The Government of India’s plan for industrial 
expansion calls tor the erection of seven rayon factories, in 
all, in the country. It 1s estimated that capital goods worth 
$30,000,000 will be required for establishing these seven 
factories. 

Indian industrialists are very anxious to obtain the co-op- 
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eration of U. S. rayon manufacturers. There is a feeling in 
second-rate. The premier Indian journal, the Eastern Econ- 
mist of New Delhi, recently said: “It must not be over- 
looked that in respect of efhciency and improved manufac- 
ture of rayon, Britain takes the fifth place in the world. It 
is necessary that restrictions on dollar exchange should be 
relaxed in cases where suitable machinery can be purchased 
in 

The Indian rayon industry offers perhaps the best possi- 
bilities of Indo-U.S. co-operation. All trends in India point 
to growing association with U. While 
Indians are very keen upon retaining financial control of 
factories erected in the wes they are anxious to obtain 
“know-how” from the U. S. industry. Since the rayon . 
dustry will rank as one of the bigger industries of India, 
is probable that the various provincial and state sigcaaians 
would like to subscribe a portion of the capital and have 
some voice in the management. An arrangement along the 
lines of the provincial or state governments contributing 
about 25. per cent of the capital, the Indian public purchas- 
ing-about 51 per cent of the total issue of shares and the 
U. S. firm being offered the balance of shares, partly with- 
out payment in return for technical advice and patents, ts 
indicated. 

India has on hand vast schemes of industrialization. To- 
day only about one per cent of the total population is em- 
ployed in industry. 


manufacturers. 


If this small percentage is increased 


multiplied by many times. It is, therefore, not expected 
that India will be closed completely to rayon imports even 


even slightly, the country’s demands for rayon’ would be 


after the factories at present under erection commence pro- 
duction. 


Study Predicts Continued Rayon Shortage 


The Outlook for Rayon, a report prepared by the statisti- 
cal Saitiacs of Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, under the direction of Joseph 
Wirth, comptroller of the company, predicts that unless 
domestic rayon producers greatly increase their efforts to 
expand facilities, the “actual and potential demand for 
rayon and staple fiber in the United States will continue to 
outstrip available supply sources by a substantial margin for 
a minimum of four to five years.’ An increase in output of 
viscose filament textile yarn in 1948 of less than two per 
cent and in 1949 of another three per cent, with 1950 prac- 
tically unchanged, is forecast in this study, and contrasted 
with the prediction of some observers ‘that there will be an 
annual consumption of two billion pounds by 1960. This 
is more than twice the present production of both acetate 
and viscose process yarn. 

Commenting on the prospect of continued gains in the 
demand for rayon yarn the study states it is significant that 
“one large manufacturer of textile machinery estimates its 
domestic shipments of looms during the next two years for 
filament and st aple, as between 12,000 and 16,000 looms.’ 
The statistical study contains compilations on production 
and consumption of rayon in the United States and the 
world gathered from authoritative sources and a survey of 
current construction and expansion by U. S. producers. 


MSPARTANBURG 
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Sanford Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
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The Latest Development 
in Oil Base Tints 
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Council Plans Vigorous Program 


HE American cotton industry was assured of the most 
‘| vigorous and intensive program of activities in behalf 
of increased lint and seed consumption tn all history at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Nattonal Cotton Council Jan. 
21-23, in Atlanta, Ga. During a three-day program featur- 
ing addresses by Oscar Johnston, Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
and Wheeler McMillen, the 250 official council delegates 
representing the six branches of the industry adopted a 
strong program of research and promotion. 

Keynoting the conference, Council President Johnston 
told an audience of more than 800 that the “American cot- 
ton industry is setting an example, which, if followed by the 
nations of the world would replace world uncertainty with 
progress and plenty. A decade ago, cottons position was 
one of uncertainty,” the council leader asserted. “Like the 
nations of the world, each branch of the cotton industry 
sought its own security, utilizing only a fraction of the 
industry's total power and attacking only those problems 
which circumstances presented. In the future of consump- 
tion programs already initiated lies the future of cotton,” 
Mr. Johnston declared. “Their future, in turn, lies with us 
who have been selected by the industry to lead the way. It 
lies in the degree of aggressiveness we maintain, the extent 
of support we give, the volume ot Manpower and MONC 
we generate, the tolerance we practice in handling internal 
differences of opinion, the loyalty and leadership we exer- 
cise in fulfillment of the trust we have accepted.” 


Cotton and E. R. P. 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall emphasized the | 


importan¢ e of cotton’s part in the European Recovery Pro- 


gram in hts address on the second day of the meeting. 
“One of the materials most needed is cotton,” -he told the 
celegates. “The South has made progress in recent years, 
through diversification and industrialization, toward elimi- 
nating the adverse effects of a one-crop economy. But cotton 
remains the principal cash crop of the South and will con- 


tinue to be an important product of this section. Therefore 


the South is directly interested in the volume of cotton 
exports to Europe during the proposed recovery program. 
Such shipments are estimated to total more than ten million 
bales during the 41-year period. 
months, April 1, 1948, to July. 1, 
planned to total three million bales. The volume of cotton 


During the first 15 
1949. shipments are 


to be supplied by other Western Hemisphere countries will 
be approximately half as much as the United States is to 
supply. In estimating the prospective allocations of cotton 
to Europe from this country, careful consideration had to be 
given to the question of .assuring an adequate supply for 
domestic consumers. Domestic demands, coupled with last 
year s short crop, have reduced our cotton stocks to a mini- 
mum level of safety. Allocations of United States cotton to 
be provided under the recovery program must be limited 
accordingly.” 


Production and Marketing 


A 17-point program in cotton production and marketing 
was adopted by the council on recommendation by Commit- 
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tee Chairman Ransom E. Aldrich, Michigan City, Miss 
The 1948 program stresses the need for additional appro 
priations to continue and expand the work begun under th 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. It also promise 
increased support of mechanization research programs an 


the continuation of the annual Beltwide mechanization con 


ference. Programs will be supported to stimulate develop 
ment and expanded use of cottons of superior qualities 
higher yielding strains, varieties best suited to mechanize 
production, one-variety communities, and improved soi 
management and fertilization. 


Utilization Research 


The council during 1948 will support a drive for full 


appropriations authorized for the fiscal year under the Re 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. It will appeal to th 
secretary of Agriculture for allotments of research funds t 
cotton and cottonseed on the basis of urgency of the need 


and will endeavor to have every dollar of funds provided 


placed in projects promising to be of greatest practical valu: 
in strengthening cotton’s competitive position. Full suppor 
will be given the cotton ad\ isory Committee and the cotton 
ceed sub-committee appornted under the Research and Mat 
keting Act. The council praised the Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics for its 1947 consumer survey and urged broad 
ening of this type of activity in 1948. It also pledged: ful 
support to the Bureau of Census in the campaign for ai 
adequate cotton statistical service. Again in 1948, the coun 


cil will resist any efforts to impose governmental standards 


of flammability, and’ will urge that voluntary standards bh: 
established only on the basis of a realistic appraisal of the 
problem and the practical effects of such ‘standards. 


Foreign Trade 


The Secretary of State's kuropean Recovery Program wa: 
endorsed by the council on recommendation of S. Y. West 
Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the foreign trade committec 
Industry leaders also voted to urge Army and occupatior 
authorities to seek to direct textiles to the textile-deficit area: 
of the world, pending “'the earliest possible return to pri 
vate, competitive enterprise.” Appointment of a committe: 
by proper government agencies to work out plans for pro 
curement Of necessary supplies of cottons 134 inches an 
longer to meet domestic demands also was recommended 
Liberalization of licensing of raw ‘cotton, textiles. and cot 
tonseed products was asked to prevent unnecessary delays i 
exports and needless losses to buyers and sellers throug! 
market changes between the time sales are made and license 
are issued. 


Sales Promotion 


All council promotion campaigns in the apparel an 
household fields will be continued in 1948 with intensifica 


tion in the current major market campaign among sale: 


personnel. Co-operative campaigns with bag and insulatior 
manufacturer groups will be continued and campaigns now 
being launched by the canvas goods and linen supply indus 
tries will be supported by supplementary council advertis 
ing. The cotton identification campaign initiated at th 
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1946 
voted. 


annual meeting will be continued in 1948, it was 


By unanimous vote, the council delegates declared that 
proposals currently being made to meet the threat of infla- 
tion “through the re-imposition of domestic price control, 
| allocations, rationing, or other similar restrictions are utterly 
| fallacious. .. Therefore, the re-imposition of such con- 

trols in peacetime should be opposed unconditionally, The 

only really effective way to control inflation is to produce 

and maintain adequate supplies of the products that are 
causing inflation,’ the resolution stated. “Therefore, every 
effort of the government, agriculture, industry and labor 
should be concentrated on stimulating maximum production 
of all products that are in short supply and on preventing 
supplies of such products from being drained to a danger- 
ously low level through exports from this country.” 


Johnston Retires From Presidency 


planter, will serve as president of the council, during 1948. 
Mr. Young was elected to succeed Oscar Johnston, Scott, 
Miss., ‘father of the council,” when Mr. Johnston requested 
that he be allowed to retire from the presidency. The board 
of directors of the council elected Mr. Johnston to serve as 
chairman of the board.- In tribute for his long services as 
head of the industry-wide organization, the board voted to 
create an Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation and appro- 
priated the initial $50,000 to set the foundation in motion. 
Other officers named by the board include H. L. Wingate, 
Macon, Ga.; L. T. Barringer, Memphis, Tenn.; and A. L. 
Durand, Hobart, Okla., all vice-presidents; Wm. T. Wynn, 
Greenville, Miss., treasurer; and Wm. Rhea Blake, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., executive vice-president and secretary. 
Representatives of the cotton spinning division of the 
industry on the new board of directors include: Hugh M. 
Comer, president and treasurer of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; Charles C. Hertwig, president and treasurer of 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Ernest Rees, president and 
manager of Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Ternin.; Fred W. 
Symmes, vice-president of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., and A. K. Wingate, president and treasurer of Efird 


FABRICS WOVEN BY REEVES BROS., INC., 


dustrial garments designed by Helen Cookman, one of the coun- 


went into these in- 


try’s top fashion experts. The garments were exhibited during a 
Reeves fashion show last month in New York City. Shown left to 
right are uniforms for various vocations: textile worker; me- 
chanic; apron and dress ensemble which can be worm to and 
from work; shirt and trousers combination offered as alternate 
to overalls; all-purpose, coat-dress smock; airlines personnel 
uniform; milk man or beverage man; gas station attendant; bus 
driver; waitress; open-throat, collarless coverall; surgeon's gown. 


Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., cotton 


Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. Robert R. Coker of Hartsville, 

5. C., and Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Houston, Tex., were re- 
named as advisors to the board of directors. The board 
voted unanimously to hold the 1949 annual meeting of the 
council in California, the convention city to be named at a 
later date. 


Higher Textile Prices Seen In 1948 


The textile industry has entered 1948 with prices creeping 
upward, production remaining at a high level, and improv- 
ing supplies of most types of essential goods in the offing. 
In cotton goods, increasing quantities of wanted fabrics are 
said to be on the way and continued high production points 
to more liberal supplies of finished products. Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, said 
mills have been shifting constantly in recent months to pro- 
duction of such items as print cloths, sheetings, combed 
lawns, broadcolths and similar goods. John M. Reeves, 
president of Reeves Bros., Inc., reports that an increase 
in production during the first half of 1947 in the face of 
a decline of actual cotton consumption indicated a decided 
shift to lighter weight fabrics. : 

The National Federation of Textiles summed up the syn- 
(hetic fabric situation during the past year by reporting: 
“The supply and demand continued to present a picture of 
reported shortages contradicting all-time high production 
records.’ Synthetic yarn fabric production broke all records 
during the past year, the federation revealed, with quarterly 
average production (based on three quarters) of about. 
458,000,000 yards of rayon, nylon silk and similar fabrics. 
This compared with 453,400,000 quarterly in 1946 and 
452,500,000 before the war. The American Wool Council 
predicted that fine woolen goods would be short during 
1948 and that prices on all types of woolens would increase. 

Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, states that while to all appear- 
ances the textile industry should have a good year in 1948, 
with many manufacturers sold well up into the second or 
third quarter, the question of costs and other problems will 
have much to do with the industry's condition in 1948. He 
explained that costs have been increasing at an alarming 
rate for many months. Dr. Jacobs. declared that the 
industry enters the new year with mills operating at close to 
peak levels and with backlogs of orders sufficient to support 
the current rate of operation at least for the first half of 
LO4S. 


The hotel industry represents a waiting market for close 
to $50,000,000 worth of cotton goods with sheets, pillow- 
cases. and table linens leading the demand, according to 
Charles A. Horrworth, executive vice-president of the 
American Hotel Association. Basing the estimate on a close- 
ly tabulated survey taken of the 5,700 leading hotels com- 
prising the association's membership, Mr. Horrworth said 
that most hotels were just now emerging from the hectic 
six-year period of overcrowding which had been aggravated 
by serious shortages of materials and supplies, plus a critical 
lack of well-trained employees. As soon as the output of 
cotton goods meets the demands by hotels, over $15,000,- 
000. will be allocated for sheets; some $4,000,000 for pil- 
lowcases; and $10,000,000 for table linens. Bed spreads, 
bath mats, towels, and other cotton products constitute the 
remainder of the standing order, Mr. Horrworth stated. 
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GOOD YARN «and 
GOOD CLOTH 


start in the 


OPENING ROOM 


There is no better place in the whole mill than the 
Opening Room to start making good yarn and. good 
cloth. For it is here, in this department that neps, leaf 
and other impurities are most effectively attacked and 
more easily removed. 


With Saco- Lowell Opening Room equipment you have 
four effective means of removing the small ‘‘peppery leaf’’, 
broken seed fragments and similar clinging impurities. 


1 ... by using sufficient Blending Feeders to 
reduce the stock ‘to such a size that the 


combination of gravity, grid bars and dead 
air space becomes most effective. 


2 ...by making use of the air stream and 
screens in the Dust and Waste Extractors to 
carry off the light separated impurities. 


3 ... by making use of the centrifugal force 
and impacts generated by the beater in the 
Vertical Opener to carry the heavy impur- 
ities through the grid bars. 


4 ... with the Lattice Opener and Cleaner, 
preferably in tandem, to complete the re- 
duction and opening of the stock. 


... and with the recirculating Air. Filter used 
in conjunction with this equipment it is 
possible to maintain a stabilized and condi- 
tioned atmosphere in the opening room 
so that full regain is possible. 


Remember, a modern Opening Room range is something 
more than a line of machines. To operate to the best 
advantage engineering as well as equipment is needed. 
Saco- Lowell offers you both. 


If you have made no changes in your Opening Room 
within the last few years, it is quite probable that the 
inclusion of additional cleaning equipment can affect 
some worthwhile improvements in your present proces- 
sing Operations. 


$aco-Lowell Shops . soston 


® Shops at Biddeford, Maine 


Branches — Charlotte * Greenville + Atlanta 
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or Easter 


Dofine 


This one feature alone—easier 
dotting—elfects savings suffi- 
cient to warrant the change- 
over ... SONOCO Warp Spin- 
ning Bobbins are made in four 
standard lengths and outside 
diameters to meet various tra- 


verse lengths, ring diameters 


and angles of yarn pull. 


Straight 
Drive 


‘Somoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 
s.c. 


SPINNING BOBBIN 


ae 


TAPER INSIDE 


SLIGHT GAP_® 


TO PROVIDE ACTS AS 
CUSHIONING DRIVING 
EFFECT BUSHING 


“tion oF 


The spindle fits the ‘‘cushion 
grip’’ with a gentle squeeze to 
force top-drive contact which — 
breaks sharp and easy, with- 
out drag or pull in doffing. 


PAPER CARRIERS 


sTic 


owrrt 
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Part One: Mixing and Blending 


N beginning a discussion of the methods and practices 

followed in processing fiber in the modern textile mill 
the most logical place to begin is in the opening room. This 
is particularly true due to the fact that while a great deal is 
written about the technical aspects of later stages in the 
conversion of raw fiber to cloth, the subject of opening has 
been rather neglected.. There are several reasons for the 
scarcity of material pertaining to this primary stage. 

It was not so long ago that the opening equipment found 
in the average cotton mill consisted of several balebreakers. 
The only opening which was accomplished was to separate 
the large clumps of cotton taken from the bale into smaller 
bunches. The picker was called upon to do the major part 
of removing the dirt, dust, waste, and other impurities from 
the good stock. Any old mill man will testify that the 


Opening room and the pic ker room were the places in the 


mill in which not to work, for they were dusty at all times 
and were cold in the winter and hot in the summer. 

This is in contrast with the mill of today with controlled 
temperature and humidification which always maintain con- 
stant room conditions. The lint and dust that once contam- 
inated the air and caused such discomfort to the operators 
is noticeably absent, due to the installation of air filters 
wherever needed. The balebreaker has been replaced with 
efhcient cleaning machinery which cleans the fibers without 
subjecting the stock to harsh, damaging action. The even- 
ness of the picker lap has been improved immensely by the 
installation of controlled feeding systems, operating both 
mechanically and electronically, which links every opening 
machine to each other and to the picker. 

This is, in brief, an over-all picture of the changes which 
have been made within recent years. The reason for making 
each of these changes has been to achieve one or more of 
the following objectives: (1) to accomplish more complete 


Opening; (2) to open the stock with a minimum of harsh 


handling; (3) to reduce the amount of unevenness of the 
final lap; (4) to obtain a higher degree of uniformity of 
fiber characteristics; (5S) to reduce the amount of manual 
labor necessary; and (6) to make the operating conditions 
more healthful and pleasant under which to work. The mill 
which followed the old methods of preparing the stock for 
the picker did not place a great deal of importance on the 
balebreaker which constituted the opening line. Usually a 
small space in the warehouse was cleared off and the bale- 
breaker installed there. The cotton was taken from a few 
bales, or in many cases from one bale, and was fed to the 
breaker. Neither pre-conditioning of the stock nor blending 
large mixes from many different bales was resorted to. 
Balebreakers were fed either by loading the stock into a 
large hopper in the back of the balebreaker or by placing 
the stock onto an extended feed apron. The extended feed 
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apron was an improvement over the hopper feed as it was 
equipped with a rake feed regulator. which helped maintain 
a constant supply of stock to the lifting apron of the ma- 
chine. The performance of the opening line was largely 
dependent upon the conscientiousness of the operator, and 
generally the supervision of the opening room was very lax. 
The usual practice of the opetator was to fill the hopper of 
the balebreaker full, or to load the extended apron heavily, 
and then rest until practically the entire supply of stock was 
exhausted. As a result of this haphazard feeding the ma- 
chine would be over-loaded for a while and then would run 
for a period in which it did not have an ample supply of 
stock to maintain any semblance of evenness. 

The well-run mill of today realizes the importance of pre- 
conditioning the stock and of obtaining a well blénded 
mixture of fibers from a large number of bales. The open- 
ing room ts a room by itself and is large enough so that 
there ts plenty of space in back of the feeders which receive 
the stock as it comes from the bale. A humidifying system 
and a heating system maintain a constant atmospheric con- 
dition; for atmospheric control is necessary if the full 
advantage of pre-conditioning the stock is to be realized. 

Cotton is kept in’ the warehouse and during this time is 
subject to changes in temperature and moisture content, for 
it is neither practical nor necessary to attempt to control the 
atmospheric conditions existing within such a large build- 
ing. This means that in the summer the cotton in the ware- 
house will probably be hot and humid and in the winter will 
be cold and dry. Dry, cold fiber is difficult to process as it 
is harsh and brittle, and because it is very conducive to the 
generation of static electricity. On the other hand, fibers 
which are too heavily saturated with moisture will not be 


opened and cleaned completely as there is a tendency for the 


The proper method of supplying steck to feeders. 
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clumps of fibers to adhere together and to hold the waste 
and foreign matter more tightly. Blooming, or the removal 
of dust, is not carried out as much as is possible as the mois- 
ture causes this light matter to cling more tightly to the 
good fiber. 

Full conditioning of the stock can be accomplished very 
easily and at small expense as long as the opening room is 
large enough in size. Twenty-four hours before the bales 
are to be used they are trucked into the opening room. Once 
within the opening room, which is maintained at the proper 
| Operating atmospheric conditions, the bale ties are cut and 
the bagging loosened. As soon as the restricting bands are 
loosened the natural characteristics of the stock cause the 
fibers to loosen and pull away from each other. The masses 
of fibers become more loosely packed and will be easier to 
open mechanically and as the bunches of fibers become loos- 
ened small air channels are formed. The conditioned air 
passes through the channels and will, in a period of 24 


hours, bring the stock to the correct standards of humidity . 


and temperature. | 

It is a generally accepted fact that two bales of cotton, 
each with the same grading, will vary considerably. These 
variables which affect the performance of the machinery in 
the mill, and the uniformity of the finished yarn, are the 
amount and type of impurities and waste which is present, 
the color of the fibers, the mean staple length, and the other 
individual fiber characteristics such as strength, age, and the 


There should be ample space behind feeders to allow for large mixes. 
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degree of brittleness. By taking a large number of bales of 
cotton and mixing them together thoroughly a certain uni- 
formity of fiber characteristics and fiber length will be 
produced, and this uniformity can be maintained over an 
extended length of time with a considerable degree of 
success.. In starting out with a uniform mixture of stock in 
the opening room it is possible to produce a yarn which is 
also uniform in color, count, and appearance without the 
necessity of making continuous gear changes and other 
adjustments on the machinery throughouf the mill. The 
freedom from the need of constant machine adjustments is 
an important factor in maintaining the high standard of 
machine efficiency which helps to make the operation of the 
mill successful and free from production problems. 

At the end of 24 hours the stock is conditioned and is 
ready for processing. The next problem is to prepare a mix 
so that the bales will become blended into one homogeneous 
mass. This blending, or mixing, is begun at the back of the 
feeders and is carried out throughout the mill, although at 
latter stages of the manufacture it is called doubling. Each 
feeder should be spaced at least eight feet apart and should 
have at least enough space behind it to permit laying out six 
bales of cotton. If it is possible there should be enough 
space to lay out eight or six bales of cotton. If it is possible 
there should be enough space to lay out eight or ten bales, 
and in many mills the mix ts composed of 12 bales behind 
each feeder. 

If cotton is being processed the bales may be brought 
from the pre-conditioning point and placed directly behind 
the feeder. The operator then maintains the supply of stock 
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that’s Ideal’s achievement in rebuilding 


spinning spindles. You have the satisfaction 


of knowing they not only look like new, but Me 


are just as good, for each spindle is scien- a 


tifically rebuilt to mill specifications. i 


Pictured here is a spinning spindle before a 
and after being rebuilt. One of our engineers ‘. 


will be glad to show you how Ideal’s ad- 


ay: 


vanced method of rebuilding worn spindles 


will improve mechanical performance and 


WORN 
REBUILT 
SPINDLE Stabe save you money. 


IDEAL MACHINE INC. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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in the feeders by taking a layer from each bale in the mix 
in rotation. If the yarn is to be composed of a blend of 
different types of fibers, such as cotton and synthetics, or 
different synthetics, it is advisable to organize a method of 
mixing which will assure even more complete initial blend- 
ing. The accepted manner of making up such a.mix ts to 
use the so-called “sandwich mix.” The sandwich mix is a 
refinement over the regular mix and takes more time to 
prepare. After the bales of the ‘different fibers are pre- 
The first 
bale is then split into as many layers as there are bales to be 


conditioned they are brought up near the feeder. 


mixed, or piles of stock to be made. These layers from‘the 
first bale are placed on the floor at regular close intervals. 
The next bale is opened and a layer from it Is placed on the 
layer from the initial bale. This proc edure is repeated until 
all of the bales have been split into layers, and placed on the 
piles. The manner of feeding that should be followed with 
this type of mix differs from that when employing the 
ordinary method of mixing. W ith the ordinary mix the 
operator merely takes a layer from the different piles back 
of the feeder and places this on the extended apron of the 
feeder. He takes a layer from each pile in rotation. With 
the ‘sandwich mix" it is necessary that the supply of fiber 
which is fed to the feeder be taken, not from a layer of the 
pile, but from the cross-section of the pile. As a complete 
cross section of the pile ts fed to the opening machine a 
part of each layer from each bale in the mix ts fed at all 
times. 

The undertaking of blending and choice of blends intro- 
duces many problems into the operation of the mill. There 
is presented to the mill an infinite number of blends which 
can be used, and each blend will differ in some respect from 
other blends. While this is extremely advantageous to the 
fabric designed it makes the eficient operation of the actual 
processing in the mill much more difficult and complex. 


For, just as each blend will produce a different effect in the - 


finished fabric, it will also require adjusting the machinery 
to conform to the operating characteristics of the component 
fibers. The common knowledge which textile technicians 
have today in regard to this versatile subject is limited for 
there are 50 many factors which influence machine speeds, 
settings, and other mechanical adjustments. The only way 
to adjust the mill to a new blend is to first select a blend 
which seems suitable to the machinery in the mill and then 
to follow the fiber through the various stages of processing, 
making all of the necessary changes which are deemed nec- 
essary. The success of the operation will depend upon the 
experience, knowledge, and patience of the engineer in 
charge for he will have to experiment and test until the 
best results are obtained. 

It should be realized at once that there are limiting fac- 
tors which will prohibit the use of all types of fibers in a 
blend. The average cotton mill will not be able to make a 
blend which has as a component fiber one that is over 1,° 
inches in length. Fibers which are longer than thts are not 
feasible due to the impractibility of setting the rolls of the 
different cotton drafting systems far enough apart. If the 
fibers are too long to be accommodated by the drafting 
systems then there will be excessive fiber breakage with its 
resultant. large amount of waste and fly, the spinning of 
uneven cockled yarn, and the sossibility of trouble due to 


long fibers lapping around rolls which are really too small 
in diameter to handle this type of work. This ts particularly 
true with regard to the blending of wool with either syn- 
thetic fibers or cotton. 

When using synthetics in a blend the use of coarse denier 
fibers must be avoided. Coarse deniers should be avoided as 
the number of individual fibers in the cross-section of even 
a moderately fine number of yarn will be too low to produce 
the necessary strength. 

In making up any blend the specific gravity of the dif- 
ferent. fibers must be carefully studied. A blend may be 
started with the fibers in the mix behind the feeders but 
experience has shown that as the stock is processed further 
there will be a gradual separation or unblending of the 
different components. This will begin in the feeder as the 
stock is rolled around, and is intensified every time the fibers 
are carried forward by air. The separation will continue 
when drafting by rolls in the drawing frame, the roving 
frame, and the spinning frame. Attempts to blend fibers 
which have wide variations of specific gravity, or weight, 
have always caused trouble due to this tendency to separate. 

Blends should not only be avoided which have fibers over 
the maximum staple length of 1% inches but also which 
have fibers which are under this length but are not of ap- 
proximately the same staple length. If the two fibers of the 
blend are of staple lengths which are quite far apart it will 
be impossible to set the rolls of the drafting systems satis- 
factorily. The rolls will either have to be set closely for the 
shorter fibers or far apart to suit the long fibers. In one case 
the long fibers will be broken and damaged, causing uneven 
yarn, or else the short fibers will be drafted out of control, 
with the same poor results. 

The industry as a whole has a great deal to learn about 
the formation and processing of blends. However, just as 
the methods of handling raw fibers have improved steadily, 
experimentation and careful study will make possible the 


processing of more complex blends.—To be continued next 
month, 


lala Rayon Received By Mills 


The South Carolina State Ports Authority has announced 
that one million pounds of rayon fiber from Holland and 
Belgium, consigned to South Carolina textile mills, arrived 
in the port of Charleston Feb. 9. The South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co. freighter, Southwind, discharged the fiber at the 
state terminals at North Charleston, from which point it 
was shipped by rail to the Abney Mills and the Greenwood 
Mills, both of Greenwood, S. C. 

The authority termed the shipment as important ‘‘new 
cargo’ for the port, and said that it was the beginning of a 
regular flow through Charleston of foreign rayon fiber to 
Southeastern textile mills. The staple, used in the making 
of rayon cloth, has hitherto been imported largely through 
North Atlantic ports. 

A growing export trade in textiles has been developed 
through the port over the past year, culminating in the De- 
partment of Commerce announcement recently that more 
than $4,000,000 worth of textiles moved to all parts of the 
world through Charleston in November, 1947, The impor- 
tation of foreign rayon. fiber rounds out the port's services 
to the textile industry of the region, the authority said. The 
Carolina Shipping Co. is Charleston agent for the South- 
wind, one of the South Atlantic Line vessels which provide 
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“The Greatest Contribution 
to Spinning 
in My Time,” 

says a mill 


operating executive 
with 30 years’ experience. 


Others who have Pneumafil equipped spinning 
frames are expressing themselves just as emphat- 
ically by equipping their entire mills in order to: 


Increase Production 
Lower Manufacturing 
Costs...and 

« 
Improve Quality 
| Whether you spin cotton, wool, 
worsted, jute, flax, asbestos, cut 
staple or continuous filament 


rayon, you too can enjoy the 
benefits and reap the profits 


Continental Europe made possible with Pneumafil. 
and South America: | | 

LUWA, S. A. Let us help you ana- 
Zurich, Switzerland lyze the economies 
Canada: of Pneumafil as ap- 


lan M. Haldane & Co. ply to your mill. 


P.O. Box 54,London,Canada % 
Mexico: 

Tecnotex, S. A., 
Monterrey 101, Wool and 
Mexico, D. F. Worsted System 


*Registered 
Trade Mark 


Pneumafil Corporation 
Little Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


Pneumafil Corporation - Charlotte 6, N. C. 
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From motor pulley 


HERE’S 


to twister package 


PERFECT POWERING 


on the Atwood Ring Twister 


Matched spiral bevel 
gearing chain 
drive give smooth oper- 
ation of twist gearing. 
Only one gear to 
change when chang- 
ing twist within the 
range of any twist con- 
stant. Geared end is 
totally enclosed. 


For doubling and twisting in 


Lifter rod unit produces smooth ring 
rail motion. Segments, spring steel 
straps and lifter rods move in ver- 
tical line through bearings which 
ore integral part of middle stand. 


one operation, 


consider the many advantages of the Atwood 
Model 10 Ring Twister. Send for bulletin. 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


STONINGTON, CONN. 


Universal Winding Company 


Providence * Boston «+ Philadelphia + Utica «+ Charlotte «+ 


Manchester, England Paris, France 


Basle, Switzerland. 


Atlanta Chicago 


, Worm and worm gear of builder 

+ motion are enclosed in dust-tight 
housing and operate in oil bath. 
Eccentric 
backlash. 


Grille-ventilated motor, 


Los Angeles 


with 3- 


point suspension and automatic belt 
takeup, powers single endless, lap- 
less belt which drives 100 spindles 
at uniform spindle speed. 


adjustment eliminates 


Spindle is integrally connected with 
automatic stop motion so knots can 
be tied in single ends, avoiding 


roller laps and short plies. Other 
spindles keep producing. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Montreal 


Agents in every principai textile center in the world. 
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Charleston with twice monthly service to and from the. 
United Kingdom and continental eee 


Large Package Spinning 


AST YEAR Tallassee 

( Ala.) Mills, a subsi- 
diary of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, Inc., at Balti- 
more, Md., changed over 
some spinning frames -to 
large package spinning. The 
work was done by Saco-Low- 
ell Shops. 

The bobbins on the reno- 
vated frames are so large 
that it was impossible to re- = 
produce a typical bobbin * 
full size; the accompanying 
illustration is a reproduction 
of a package which actually 
measured 12 inches from 
top to bottom, and 314 
inches in diameter. 

The Tallassee spinning 
frames now are equipped 
with three-inch and 
inch rings with  five-inch 
gauge and regular separa- 
tors. They were equipped 
with New Era spindles. The 
traverse 1s a full 11 inches, 
and the front roll speed is 
186 r.p.m. on No. 8s yarn. 

The change-over has been 
found very satisfactory, and 
indicated the trend toward 
larger packages. 

B. G. Stumberg is agent 
at Tallassee Mills, and J. W. 
Patterson is superintendent. 
The plant contains a total of 
82,032 spindles and 1,755 
looms. 


Exhilarated promotion of Saran monofilaments was pre- 
sented to leading textile manufacturers at a preview of the 
1948 advertising program by the Dow Chemical Co. and 
the National Plastic Products Co. in New York last month. 
Opening a showing of national and business paper adver- 
tising, the two companies presented their new theme, “Let's 
All Call It Saran,” in which they have announced the re- 
lease of the Dow trade-mark Saran now making it a generic 
term for public use in the United States. Textile manufac- 
turers are expected to use the name Saran in the labeling of 
their products which embrace furniture coverings, draperies, 
automobile seat covers, screening, luggage, handbags, and 
other consumer items. 

The National Plastic Products Co., producers of Saran 
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monofilaments and co-sponsor of the meeting, presented a 
12-month advertising program featuring actual adaptation 
of end uses of Saran woven materials. Ephraim Winer, 
president of the National Plastic Products Co., discussed the 
progress of the newly organized Saran Yarns Co., which has 
been formed as a subsidiary of the Dow Chemical Co. and 
the National Plastic Products Co. for the production of 
Saran multifilaments. 

While National Plastic has been producing monofila- 
ments of Saran, experiments have been going on for some 
time with the production of multifilament yarn: Some of 
these have been seen on the market in the form of experi- 
mental cloths, made partially of multifilament yarn of this 
type. Both yarn and short staple, which can be blended 
and spun with other fibers and woven into textiles, will be 
made by the new subsidiary, it is understood. The sage 
formed company is building a plant at Odenton, Md., 
spin Saran into fine denier multifilaments and staple il 
Limited experimental quantities are said to be available. 
The plant, however, is expected to be in n production by the 
of 1948. 


Cotton Test Results Listed In Report 


The Department of Agriculture, Production. and Market- 
ing Administration, Cotton Branch, has issued a 15-page 
report listing fiber and spinning test results for some pure 
varieties grown by selected cotton improvement groups from 
the crop of 1947. The study of the 1947 crop included a 
total of 86 areas. Many of these areas are the same as those 
included in the 1946 study, thereby providing some indica- 
tion of the variation in spinning quality that may be ex- 
pected from one season to another in the production of 
cotton of a specified variety in a given locality. In the 
selection of areas included in the study, an effort was made 
to include only those that were expected to proluce a mini- 
mum of 10,000 bales of a specific variety. Likewise, an 
effort was made to obtain within each market area the sam- 
ples for testing from a gin that ginned the specified variety 
exclusively, 

Contents of the report include sections considering selec- 
tion of areas and samples, test procedures, test results, fiber 


laboratory test results, processing laboratory test results. 


basis for interpretation of test results, laboratory measures 
of fiber properties and their evaluation, commercial classi- 
fication and processing laboratory tests and their evaluation. 


Fibers Used To Produce Synthetic Leather 


A serviceable synthetic leather was produced by the Ger- 
mans from cotton and flax waste, hemp and ramie, accord- 
ing to a report on German wartime developments and ap- 
plications in the synthetics industry now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. The 
report was prepared by O. T. S. Investigator Arthur Lyem 
and is based on visits to 27 German plants. The synthetic 
leather, called Viledon, is produced from a fiber fleece base 
such as cotton and flax waste, hemp and ramie. The main 
synthetic resin for the impregnation is a polymerisate on 
an acrylic acid base. 


Although a cotton fiber is small enough to go through 
the eye of a needle with room to spare, it is made up of 35 
layers of cellulose. 
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The first accurately checked test'run on Chatham 
100% Virgin Wool Slasher Cloth showed a pro- 


to be replaced. ewes? yar s more than had | 

; . ever been gotten by this mill on any other slasher 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


cloth. Later runs in many mills prove that this is — 
718 Queens Road not an unusual record for this fine slasher cloth. 7 


Every ounce of Chatham Slasher Cloth is of ie | 


the highest quality and is built to the same 
high standards which have made Chatham 
Blankets, Chatham Upholstery Cloth, and Chat- 
ham Homespuns famous throughout the world. 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
Elkin, North Carolina q 
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Research Methods Weaving Machinery 


By F. M. FITZGERALD, Director of Research, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


~ Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


HIS paper, although entitled “Research Methods in 

Weaving Machinery,” must be confined to the methods 
used by the firm I represent and is intended to give you an 
outline of our work and how we go about it. However, our 
methods are probably not much different from those fol- 
lowed by other manufacturers of weaving machinery or 
manufacturers of many other types of machinery: Our busi- 
ness is the manufacture and sale of textile machinery and 
we do research in several fields such as market research, 
production methods research, etc. These have a definite 
bearing on this problem of product development, but my 
remarks will cover only the field of product development 
and must necessarily be brief. 

We have in our engineering and development depart- 
ments at Hopedale some 100 men employed in product de- 
sign and development. Of these, 50 are engaged wholly 
in customer engineering and design, and the remaining 50 
are engaged in research and development or experimental 
projects. This second group of 50 consists of mechanical 
engineers, electrical engineers, metallurgists, chemists, tex- 
tile engineers, machine designers, etc. 

We maintain a research department in our South Caro- 
lina plant which majors in tedesign of our older models 
but which also forwards regular reports and suggestions to 
the home office for use in the general field of product de- 
velopment. In addition to this group we have various re- 
search and design projects assigned to several firms of con- 
sulting and designing engineers. One of these is a national- 
ly known Boston firm of designing engineers with a long 
record of accomplishment in the design of automatic ma- 
chinery. A second is a firm in New York which specializes 
in electric and electronic devices but with a large staff of 
mechanical specialists and metallurgists. A third located in 
Providence, R, I., is an organization of designing engineers 
with most of their experience in the textile field. Two other 
firms are located in Massachusetts near Hopedale, one spe- 
Clalizing in electronic devices and the other in mechanical 
design, 

These people work in full co- operation with our Hope- 
dale staff and are used to supplement the latter in order 
that the Draper Corp. will have as broad a coverage as 
possible in the general fields of research and development 
as related to our product. 

We also have a group of field engineers and service 
people who are constantly in search of new developments 
and new trends, a patent department which investigates all 
domestic and foreign patents related to our field, and 
foreign representatives who keep us in touch with develop- 
ments abroad. We maintain membership in practically all 
of the engineering societies and subscribe to the various 
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trade publications and the published papers of various re- 
search organizations, in order that our people may be well 
informed. 

Information, suggestions and ideas, whether originating 
within or outside of our organization, are filtered through 
a development committee which is responsible for the gen- 
eral development program of the corporation. This com- 
mittee is made up of the president of the corporation, gen- 
eral sales manager, head of the patent department, director 
of research and the chief engineer. 

Once a project is decided upon an engineer or group is 
assigned to the problem. The engineer or group assigned 


is given all of the information available at the time of as- 


signment. In the study of the problem these people have 
available for tools, in addition to patent files and general 
reference matter, well equipped laboratories for the study 
of materials, various types of electrical instruments such as 
the Heiland recording oscillograph, strobolites, high-speed 
motion picture camera and projector, etc. 

Our general procedure is about as follows: Once the 
problem is assigned the engineer, he studies the informa- 
tion given him. Usually a patent search is made and an 
effort is made to procure any other data pertinent to the 
problem. In the case of a design of a new mechanism or 
redesign of an old one, the engineer presents his ideas 
usually in sketch form. These are discussed by the develop- 
ment committee in the case of major projects and with other 


engineers in the division. Once a method of approach is 


agreed upon parts are designed and made up in as simple 
a form as possible. A mock-up is usually built. This mock- 
up is studied with whatever instruments seem best suited. 
If parts are subject to severe stresses for instance, the 
oscillograph is used for strain gauge tests. This instrument 
is also used for procuring data on instantaneous current and 
vibration. If timing problem is encountered we probably 
would use strobolites for study. We find these to be very 
valuable tools for use in the study of many of the timing 
problems on weaving machinery. If a wider field is de- 
sired than can be followed by the strobolite alone, some- 


times photographs are taken. The high-speed motion pic- 


ture camera is frequently used for such problems as shuttle 
checking, battery transferring mechanism and moving parts 
in general. We are currently using an Eastman High-Speed 
Camera Type III using 16 mm film and running at speeds 
of from 500 to 3,000 frames per second and find it a par- 
ticularly useful tool in that it is rather simple to get the 
pictures and a permanent record is available for study at 
any time and by larger groups. 

After.these studies are made parts are either redesigned 
or put in shape for a running test. Tests aré run in the labs 
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in Hopedale up to the point where they show promise 
enough for a field trial. Field trials are followed by our 
regular service department with the engineer responsible 
checking whenever necessary. Our research is conducted 
for the purpose of developing fabric making machinery 
which will produce better fabrics at greater production 
speeds and at the lowest possible operating costs. 

Our efforts are directed generally into four channels. 
These are (1) improvement of the present type of loom, 
(2) reduction of cost of warp and filling handling (this 
of. course applies to present looms as well as any new de- 
velopment.), (3) design of looms to weave without con- 


ventional shuttle and bobbin (4) machinery for produc- 


tion of non-woven fabrics. 


Research to improve the present type of looms includes 
study of new materials and new designs to increase speed, 
quality of product, reduction of maintenance, etc. In the 
material field, for instance, we are still trying to find better 
materials than wood for bobbins and shuttles. Shuttles have 
been made of various metals and plastics for years and in 
our laboratories and test rooms we have made countless 
tests of these materials. We have not yet found one which 


will stand the test. However, we are still searching, and at 


this writing are running tests on shuttles of many different 
plastic materials. | 
Lay beams have been designed of many kinds of metals 
in the past. At one time years ago cast iron was used. Many 
attempts have been made to use folded sheet metals and 
welded construction. These have all failed and wood has 
continued to be the material best suited to resist the strains 
set up in a loom lay beam. However, we have recently pro- 
duced lay beams of extruded aluminum shapes which 


THAT “NEW LOOK" OF STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILES is even 
newer since the 1948 models in the Land Cruiser line started 
wearing nylon. Seat covers made of nylon and nylon cord tires 
for cars were introduced in 1947, but the 1948 Studebaker is 
the first to take advantage of nylon’s resistance to soilage and 
wear, and its ease of cleaning. Nylon is standard on the 1948 
Land Cruiser, The fabric, known as Candalen, is manufactured 
by the Collins & Aikman Corp. of Philadelphia. Designed by 
John Repp, it is a Bedford cord fabric decorated with pile 
stripe, which is characterized by ease of sliding and a distinctly 
new, colorful appearance. 


ing cost of the machinery. These examples are only some 
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promise to replace the wood in most applications. Studies 
were made of the stresses set up in the lay and from the 
data gathered an aluminum shape was designed and extru- 
sion dies made. Lays from this shape were manufactured 
in our shop and put through various tests and strain gauges 
studies were made. The shapes were modified as a result of 
these tests and additional tests were made. We now have 
trial installations in six different mills in the South and one 
mill in New England, and in every case the reports are ex- 
cellent. A ‘lot of 100 new machines equipped with alum- 
inum lays is nearly ready for shipment from our shops with 
more to follow and we believe we have at last produced a 
metal lay beam for the present-day loom which will: stand 
the strains, weigh no more than wood and not be subject 
to the known faults of wood. We are continuing with the 
study of this problem however in an attempt to produce a | 
still better design. a 

Studies are being made of the use of new materials for J 
many moving parts in attempts to reduce wear, power con- 
sumption, etc. The use of light metal, such as aluminum 
and magnesium alloys, in all reciprocating parts to reduce | 
vibration, stresses, etc., is promising. We are fully aware @ 
that the present crank throw and reciprocating lay at present 
day speeds is causing mills some concern. One of our pro- 
jects is an attempt to eliminate this motion. 

New methods for throwing or picking the shuttle and @ 
checking its flight are being explored constantly. The | 
strobolite and high-speed motion picture camera have be. 7% 
come most useful tools in the study of this problem. A @ 
shuttle check device which is simple, inexpensive and more 7 
efhcient than the commonly used check strap and which 
eliminates these check straps, shows considerable promise 
on several of our test machines. A parallel motion which 
will not allow picker jump, and will provide more positive 


shuttle flight, and cannot be adjusted by loom fixers and —@ PF 
weavers to suit their whims shows promise in our labora~ —@ “* 
tory tests and in field trials. A let-off motion with fewer @ ™ 
parts and one which will provide uniform warp tension @ °*“ 
from full to empty beam is showing up well in field trials ~@ ™® 
on goods ranging from surgical cottons to high-grade satins 4 oe 
and taffetas. g 

The commonly used electric warp stop motion is of 
course well known and electric filling feelers are used to = 4 
some slight extent. New designs of these devices are part mi 
of our experimental program. Other electric and electronic = sh 


applications which are being worked out in our laboratories 
are such problems as push-button starting and stopping to 
eliminate driving clutches and shipping parts, electric pro- 
tection means to eliminate the troublesome bang-off condi- 
tion we now get when shuttles do not box properly, electric \ 3 
filling stop motion, electric warp let-off controls. In fact [| 
practically every motion on the machine is being studied 4 
with the application of electric and electronic controls in 
mind. 

Studies are being made to determine the requirements of 
loom motors and the speed and current fluctuations because 
of varying loads. 

Completely enclosed mechanisms such as let-offs, take- 
ups, harness motions, etc., guarded for cleanliness and also 
sealed into oil baths for lubricating purposes have been de- 
signed many times and can be at any time in the future. Up 
to this point, however, they have not been found of great 
value in producing more or better cloth or reducing operat- 
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|BARBER-COLMAN WARP TYING MACHINES 
}ARE BACKED BY 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


DESIGN. Shortly after the turn of the 
century, Barber-Colman introduced several 
machines which have proved to be out- 
standing contributions toward improve- 
ment in the textile art. Among them is 
the Portable Warp. Tying Machine, spe- 
cially designed to work directly back of the 
loom. This machine is so light in weight 
as to be easily and quickly transportable 


trom loom to loom throughout the weave 
shed. 


REPAIR PARTS. As on any machine, 
cettain parts in time show wear and must 


o¢ replaced. Modern manufacturing me- 


thods set up standards and tolerances for 


the making of these: parts so that any 
replacement is exactly interchangeable 
vith the original piece. Barber-Colman 
~Ompany riaintains a skillfully-staffed de- 
artment to make and stock those units 
which, experience shows, are in most de- 


mand. 


In addition, supplementary stocks 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


LLINOUS 


| 
GREENVILLE, 5. C., U.S. A. 


ROcK FORD 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


are maintained at the company’s branch 
offices to provide best-possible delivery 
from strategically-located centers. 


SERVICE. No machine made can func- 
tion without Service. Experienced Service 
Men must be available to explain and 
demonstrate the working of the machine 
when it is delivered, and must be on call 
if trouble develops to determine the cause 
of any failure, make necessary adjustments, 
and revitalize the productive functions of 
the machine. There are Barber-Colman 
men ready and willing at all times to 
answer promptly any call for assistance, 
and to make sure that Barber-Colman ma- 
chines are on the job as near 100% of the 
time as possible. 


These pictures, taken in the Barber- 
Colman plant, show a few of the skilled 
mechanics whose experience and apti- 
tudes contribute vitally to the quality 
and performance of Barber-Colman 
machines. 


| 


y 


A 
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This picture shows a Barber-Colman 
Portable Warp Tying Machine in the 
a working position, directly behind the 
a 4 
4 
Ss .A. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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of the projects underway constantly in the attempt to re- 
fine the present-day loom. | 

The second channel, the reduction of the cost of materials 
handling has generally three divisions; namely, increase in 
the size of the warp package, increase in the size of the cloth 
package and increase in the size of the filling package as 
well as elimination of the handling of the filling package. 
For a long time we have been actively engaged in the de- 
sign of a hopper and conveyor means for automatically 
replenishing the filling bobbins in the loom battery in order 
that the present cost of battery tenders might be reduced. 
The design in general consists of an automatic hopper 
stationed at one end of a weave room with conveyor means 
to. a quantity of looms. An indication from the feeler of 
any loom in the group ° would work the hopper mechanism 
and cause a new full bobbin to be conveyed to the battery 
of the loom, making the indication to replace the full bob- 
bin transferred to the shuttles. 

An experimental installation on 12 looms in a neighbor- 
ing cotton mill is not operating satisfactorily up to this 
time, but we continue in our efforts because we believe that 
once solved this device will practically eliminate battery 
tenders in those mills where one or a few different filling 
yarns are used on a quantity of looms, and should not be 
an expensive installation. 

Warp beams continue to grow in diameter. Where 18 
and 20-inch diameters used to be fairly standard we now 
have 26-inch diameter as standard with 32-inch diameter 
not uncommon and 48-inch diameter being used experi- 
mentally. Every increase in size introduces a problem in 
mounting and let-off control. Experimental installations of 
32-inch warp beams mounted above the loom are now in 
some mills. | 

The third channel ts the design of a loom to weave with- 
out-the conventional shuttle and bobbin, the so-called shut- 
tleless loom or loom to draw filling from an outside. source. 
Shuttleless looms are not new. The problem of weaving with- 
out the expense of shuttles and bobbins and without the 
expense of winding and handling bobbins has always in- 


Looms tor Brita 


By R. 


RITAIN’S textile production has recently improved 

month by month. But the textile industry is hard up 
for labor, and it needs so many additional workers to pro- 
duce all it could sell that the prospect of getting enough 
manpower is small. The cotton industry, in particular, is 
still producing about one-half of the pre-war volume and 
exporting about one-third. Even after the effort planned 
for the next 12 months to increase output and to shift de- 
did in 1938, which was a bad yeat. The situation 1s exas- 
liveries from home to export trade, Lancashire will. be ex- 
porting at the end of 1948 only 70 per cent of what she 


perating to the manufacturers, to the government, and to 


the public. 


trigued weavers and inventors. We have had many in our 
plant in the past and in fact have some of new design run- 
ning and producing cloth at this moment. To design and 
run a shuttleless loom in a laboratory is not too difficult. 
But to design such a machine which will produce cloth at 
the same or lower cost per yard than the present day high: 
speed fly shuttle loom is a far more complex problem. Our 
engineers are actively engaged with this and much of our 
research effort is being spent in the work of developing a 
loom to take filling from an outside source and which will 
at least equal the fly shuttle loom in efficiency and which can 


be marketed at a price to make the investment in this type 


of machine a profitable one. 

The fourth major channel which our research is follow. 
ing is in the development of a machine to produce fabrics 
of unspun webs with fibers crossing each other in layers— 
the so-called cross lay machine. 
days of non-woven fabrics and naturally the manufacturers 
of weaving machinery are interested in this development. 
We have been working on this problem since before the war 
started. We have running a laboratory mock-up which will 
cross lay unspun webs of many types to produce non-woven 
fabrics with equal strength in two directions. The present 
machine is a crude laboratory model producing fabrics 20 
inches wide but from our experimental work with it, we 
know we can successfully cross lay webs. Based on our ex: 
periments the design of a new machine to produce fabrics 
40 inches wide is now practically complete. We hope to 
have this machine built this summer.. Whether it will be a 
success as a machine remains to be seen and whether it wil! 
be economically practical is another question. 

This is a brief outline of some of our research projects. 
There are others which I have not discussed. It should in 
no respect be considered in any part as a prediction of new 
developments to be placed on the market. It is our belief 
that some of the projects mentioned here will reach the pro- 
duction stage and be of real benefit to the industry. Others 
will undoubtedly wind up in the waste basket. The business 
of fabric production is a large and complicated one as you 
well know and this paper I hope has given you a quick 
picture of the efforts of one firm to retain leadershi; 
through research. 


ins Cotton Mills 


H. FRY 


If Britain were exporting as many textiles as she did i: 
1937 she would earn something like £300,000,000 ($1, 
200,000,000) more in foreign exchange, which would clos: 
more than half the present gap in the balance of payments 
The world demand for British textiles is still strong anc 
price competition is not yet affecting it. The cause of th« 
dilemma is, of course, the conversion of cotton mills int 
munition factories during World War Il. The skillfu! 
working population of the textile towns was a precious wa 
asset, and as textile production and exports were cut dow! 
to a minimum, mills and public utilities were standing ready 
to be turned to war use. 

At the end of the war most of these factories did not 
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it all depends on your point of view 


When our customers think of STEIN-HALL some see laboratory smocks 


. microscopes and rubber gloves...and some see pin-stripe suits, 


—_— brief cases and order pads. 


The astigmatism needn't be corrected though, 


for STEIN-HALL actually is all of them 


Me ...and at the same time. 


In our 82-year-old TEXTILE SALES DEPARTMENT... | 7 
the laboratory equipment is responsible for studying, 


testing and improving our products... 


the salesman garb for telling you about them. 


For 82 years now, we ve been in perfect focus... f 


which is why the name STEIN-HALL 


is among the most honored in the world. . 


Write for Quotations, Samples and Technical Information 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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close down but turned from making aircraft parts, shell 
fuses, or other military equipment to the manufacture of 
general engineering products, for which there was an 
enormous demand both at home and abroad. The labor 
stayed in the cleaner and more interesting engineering jobs, 
and the cotton mills never got their old labor force back. 
A good deal is being done to remedy the stuation—recruit- 
ing’ campaigns, enlistment of displaced persons from 
Europe, direction of workers from less important indus- 
tries, and a very great improvement in working conditions 
and amenities. But while all these efforts are having some 
effect, it is generally recognized that the principal source 
of greater production must be a better use of the present 
labor force. 

Many separate trends are being followed—installation of 
new and improved machinery; scientific analysis of labor 
costs for each operation; new distribution of labor and ma- 
chinery inside the mills, and shift-working. In every one of 


these efforts progress is being reported at frequent intervals.. 


And yet the total effect remains relatively small. The sort 
of dilemma in which the industry is caught in all its pro- 
gressive efforts comes out clearly in the report of a com- 
mittee set up some months ago to investigate the supply of 
cotton textile machinery. The committee sat under the 
chairmanship of Lord Justice Evershed, who has had long 
experience of the cotton industry. It took as a starting point 
the agreed needs of the cotton mills for new machinery and 
plant which were out in a joint inquiry by government and 
industry in 1946. That inquiry had found the most urgent 
need in a conversion from non-automatic looms to automatic 
looms. The British cotton industry still does by far the 
greater part of its weaving on hand looms, which produce 
a better quality for many purposes but need more labor per 
unit of cloth. It was agreed that the industry needs 120,- 
000 new automatic looms in the shortest possible time, 
which was taken as six years. 


Loom Problem 


Excellent automatic looms are being manufactured 
England, but not enough. Present production is between 
4,000 and 5,000 looms a year, and when plant extensions 
now in hand are completed the output may rise to 6,000 
looms a year. Nearly one-half of these are being exported 
and many more could be shipped abroad if a fixed propor- 
tion had not been reserved for the mills at home. The 
Evershed Committee went carefully into the problem of 
getting a supply of 20,000 looms per annum for the next 
six years out of a productive capacity slowly rising to 6,000 
looms a year. It ruled out imports because there are no 


larill Commission Re 


NHE United States Tariff Commission has issued a tre- 
port on cotton cloth, one of a series on War Changes in 
Industry, which the commission is preparing at the request 
of the House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 


large supplies to be obtained and the hard wari for pay- 
ment could not be spared. The proposal is, therefore, to 
try a new type of expansion. ‘The situation requires a 
more rapid deployment of productive resources than 
ordinary business can achieve,” states the committee, “and 
we believe that the requisite production of automatic looms 
can only be achieved by the application of some scheme of 
manufacture similar to that which was applied in the war 
to the production of munitions, such as the Lancaster 
bomber.” 

The Evershed Committee suggests that the British Gov- 
ernment should help with priorities for factories, plant, 
equipment and labor; the present manufacturers seem to be 
willing to place their designs and know-how at the disposal 
of a new set of factories, and to help in managing them. 
The scheme would require agreement oh one or two types of 
standardized looms and the establishment of flow produc- 
tion from the basic components to the assembly of the fin- 
ished loom. As the greatest obstacle to the expansion of 
output by the present makers is the shortage of foundry 
capacity, and even more of foundry labor, the committee 
suggests that a new mechanized foundry should be laid 
down for the job. | 

All this sounds as if it were exactly the sort of thing that 
Britain needs. And yet the reports of the Evershed Com- 
mittee has been received by the press and by everybody in 
the cotton industry itself with the unanimous comment— 
“not a hope.” The fact is that Britain has got to cut down 
the use of labor and of steel for the building of new fac- 
tories and the. re-equipment of her industries. In the recent 
decisions on capital investment in 1948 the government has 
called for an increase in the production of general plant 
and machinery by ten per cent next year, but at the same 
time the production earmarked for export is to be increased 
by more than 40 per cent so that the home market will get 
much less equipment even than the present modest rate. 


Ready for Action 


Moreover, the cotton scheme would be impossibly ex- 
pensive in present conditions. New factories could only be 
erected and equipped quickly by paying top prices, and the 
same is true of attracting labor and management personnel 
from other industries: In short, the rapid re-equipment of 
Britain's cotton weaving industry with automatic looms is 
the sort of scheme with which everybody agrees but which, 
in the present position of the country, has to be postponed. 
What emerges out of all these plans that are now being 


made for a variety of industries is a large backlog of care- 


fully worked out re-equipment plans which can be taken in 
hand as soon as the pressure on Britain's resources begins 
to slacken. 


orts Cotton Cloth 


Finance Committee. The report reviews the position of the 
cotton manufacturing industry relative to all industries, the 
changes in the industry's capacity over a period of years, 
and its accomplishments during the recent war years. It 
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Every Mill Has 
Exactly 6 Points 
Where There Is A Possibility 
of 


Improving Weaving Conditions 


Non-sag center 
brace to prevent 
chafing and bucking 
of heddies 


Superilatively 
smooth finish to 
prevent chafing 


Superlatively smooth 
finish and matched fit 
Heddle Rod slots to 
prevent chafing 


superlative smooth finish 
and specialized eyes for 
each woven material, 
shaped for perfect 
possoge of warp and te 
prevent chafing 


End Braces 
designed to 
withstand shock 
of high-speed 
looms and 
prevent 
chafing 


The points indicated are worth close study and 
checking by every mill man. 


The potential savings to you are great. 
Minimum friction 
one spot contact 
to prevent chafing 


If you would care for one of our local Field Engi- 
neers to check with you, do not hesitate to call 
upon them. 


Your Production Deserves Such A Check Up. 


HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32,PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Ga. @ Greensboro,N.C. e Providence,R.|. e Montreal, Can. 
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also discusses competitive conditions arising from factors 
which have an effect on the domestic output and the foreign 


supply. 


The manufacture of cotton cloth is one of the largest in- 


dustries of the United States. The output of cotton cloth 
from 1929 to 1939 averaged about eight billion square yards, 
valued at about 800 million dollars, per year. In 1937 and 
1939 production reached a total of about nine billion square 


yards, and in 1942 it reached a peak of over 12 billion. 


square yards. This increase was accomplished chiefly by the 
greater utilization of machine capacity through the employ- 
ment of extra shifts. The rate of employment in 1942 was 
equivalent to about 23/, shifts of 40 hours per week, and in 
1946 to about 2 1/3 shifts per week. 

The price of raw cotton represents, on the average, about 
one-half the price of cotton cloth sold by the mills. The 
remainder constitutes the mill margin, that. is,.the sum 
available for manufacturing expenses (including labor), 
selling expenses, and profit, Gtnerally the price of cotton 
cloth has fluctuated with changes in the price of raw cotton. 
Formerly concentrated chiefly in New England, the cotton 
goods industry gradually shifted to the cotton-growing 
states, principally the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama. In 
1939 the cotton-growing states processed about 85 per cent 
of the cotton consumption and supplied cloth valued at 
about three-fourths of the total value of cotton broad-woven 
goods produced in the United States. 

The mills engaged in the manufacture of cotton cloth 
have undergone little change since 1939. There has been 
little new investment and only a, limited quantity of new 
machinery has been available. Measured in terms of spin- 
dles in place, capacity at the outbreak of World War II was 
less than in 1910 and about one-third less than at the peak 
in 1925. Consequently the desired increase in wartime pro- 
duction could be obtained only by the additional hours of 
operation. 

As regards the long-term post-war position of the cotton 
manufacturing industry throughout the world the report 
points out that when equilibrium in world supplies of cot- 
ton cloth has been restored, the most important factors 
(apart from the general level of world prosperity) which 
will affect the volume of international’ trade will be the 
extent to which various countries, which formerly: imported 
cotton goods, succeed in expanding their own spinning and 
weaving industries, and the extent to which rayon displaces 
cotton. 

The long-term post-war position of the domestic cotton 
goods industry will depend on the extent to which capacity 
has been expanded in the immediate post-war period and 
on the course of the per capita consumption of cotton cloth 


when wartime shortages have been removed. The combined : 


consumption of cotton and rayon cloth, in turn, will de- 
pend on the level of national income and the share going 
to the lower income groups in which the consumption of 
cloth might be considerably increased. The extent to which 
cotton cloth may have to share the market with rayon will 
be determined largely by the relationship between cotton 
and rayon prices. However, inasmuch as it is generally 
possible to adapt machinery in cotton mills to the use of 
rayon and other synthetic fibers, competition from rayon 
will affect the grower of cotton more than the manufacturer 
of cloth. 
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Imports represent a small proportion of the total supply 
of cotton cloth in the United States. Imports have been 
mainly from the United Kingdom, Japan, Switzerland and 
Belgium. At the peak of 1937, imports of cotton cloth 
(mostly bleached fabric of print cloth type) from Japan 


constituted only about 2.5 per cent of the total United 


States production of print cloth, but a’ much larger propor- 
tion of the supply of bleached print cloth. Imports from 
the United Kingdom customarily include a wide variety of 
fabrics from coarse yarn cretonnes to fine lawns. Imports 
from Switzerland include chiefly fine yarn fabrics such as 
voiles, organdies, typewriter cambrics, and dotted swisses. 
From Belgium imports were primarily bed tickings (plain 
and jacquard-figured) and non-jacquard upholstery fabrics. 
Imports of cotton cloth from Mexico have been mostly for 
ultimate sale to Central and South America after bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing for re-export. 

United States exports of cotton cloth have been much 
larger than imports. In 1920 exports reached a peak of 
nearly 820 million square yards. They declined to about 
184 million square yards in 1935, but later recovered in 
part, amounting to 359 million square yards in 1939, in- 
creasing to 775 million square yards in 1946. 

World trade in cotton cloth was declining for a number 
of years before World War II. India and other countries 
which were once important import markets were gradually 
developing cotton manufacturing industries of their own. 
As the production of ‘cotton cloth in the United Kingdom 
and in the regions under enemy control decreased after 
1939, it increased in the United States, India, Brazil, and 
in other countries. For the first time India, Brazil and 
Mexico became net exporters of cotton cloth. A number 
of countries, particularly the United Kingdom, Japan, Italy, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, have found exports of cot- 
ton cloth to be of vital importance to both the cotton manu- 
facturing industry and the national economy. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that these countries will endeavor to 
recover and even enlarge their former markets, especially 
since they will need foreign exchange to purchase abroad 
essential supplies. 

The report includes a section on the tariff problem with 
respect to cotton cloth, especially as that problem may 
appear after the present world shortage of cotton goods has 
been overcome. It sets forth considerations bearing on the 
appropriate degree of protection for the domestic industry, 
and discusses the prospective future relation between 
domestic and foreign costs of production as well as the 
probable future competitive position of such countries as the 
United Kingdom, Japan, India, Brazil and Mexico in the 
American and foreign markets. The relationship between 
tariff rates on different grades of cotton goods is likewise 
discussed. Because of the complexity of the tariff on this 
product, it is difficult to make a direct comparison between 
the different rates in force over a period of time. Under 
the act of 1913 the rates of duty, weighted on the basis of 
actual imports, averaged 22 per cent ad valorem and about 


29 per cent under the act of 1922. Under the act of 1930 . 


(to the end of calendar year 1946) duties on cotton cloth 
averaged about 27 per cent ad valorem. Since the act of 
1930 went into effect several modifications have been made 
in the rates on cotton cloth. In 1936, following a large in- 
crease in imports from Japan, the rates of duty on plain 
bleached, printed, dyed, or colored cotton cloths of medium 
yarn numbers, were increased about two-fifths, and the 
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The marks of experience are not just for decoration. 
'C&K’s experience covers 100 years of close contact with thou- 
sands of mills weaving all kinds of fabrics from ribbon \” wide 
to industrial felt 540” wide. 
C&K’s wide knowledge of the textile industry — plus an un- 
matched accumulation of records and facts for research and 
production — places at your disposal: 
1. Machinery and parts for practically every woven fabric. 
2. Advice and assistance concerning the manufacture of 
any type of woven textile product. 
3. Information and help on the problems of successful 
mill operation. 
So in your own economic battles, make C&K a member of your 
General Staff, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER I, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. ®© CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
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duties on certain cotton items, mainly high priced goods 
and specialties, were reduced by one-fourth in the trade 
agreements with Switzerland (1936) and the United King- 
dom (1939). 

Subsequent to the time that the commission’s report was 


sent to the printer the President has proclaimed further re- 
ductions in the duties on fine yarn cloths as a result of the 
Geneva conference. The reductions on the fine cloths aver- 
ages about 15 to 20 per cent. The new rates became. effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948. Copies of the report on Cotton Cloth 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 40 
cents a copy. 


IDEA 


Part Two of a Series by H. E. WENRICH 


S machinery improves, it would appear that the room 
for betterment would get less. Betterment usually 
consists of some simple little gadget afhxed in some manner 
to improve output or the product. As an example, the 
center filling stop-motion was an idea to take the place of 
the side filling motion on weaving machinery. This com- 
plicated gadget as at first designed, was rather a crude 
affair. But time passed by and many fixers and weavers 
and other weave room personnel started tinkering around 
on center stop-motion improvement, until today’s modern 
loom, with its excellent center stop-motion, would be ex- 
pected to be as nearly perfect as posible to achieve. 
In keeping with the objective of producing more cloth 
in less time at reduced costs, loom builders are ever con- 
stantly tinkering with their machine, including the center 


stop-motion. You may have an idea so vastly better that 


tt would become a must item for future installation on their 


Three stages in development of the author's gadget. 


looms. If you have such an idea, don’t let it wither away 
for lack of light. Your ideas are of little value if kept 
locked within your mind. Even though you bring it forth 
and blossom that idea into a useful gadget and then receive 
no conceivable compensation for it, some time in some 
manner, you will benefit by it. | 

The writer, being interested in veteran affairs, once was 


button-holed by a fellow member in our local veterans’ 


social rooms. For sake of comprehension, let us name this 
chap “‘Bill.’”’ Bill was very secretive and tactfully eased into 
a corner. Bill confided in me, “I have an invention that 
will more than triple-the amount of shell casings output 
on my machine, but I don’t want to take it to Washington 


as the lawyers may steal it.” My veteran friend’s mistrust 


was really amusing. In his mind, his wonderful idea had 
not only been materialized into a workable gadget, but also 
into a bogie that kept haunting him with Jezebels. His 
idea, gadgeteered into a workable device, and applied to a 
certain line of machinery, would jump production several 
times over expected capacity. It was an excellent idea 
according to Bill, and really must have been attached to his 
machine secretively. Within a few hours run, Bill could 
produce a full day’s production. Others were kept in the 
dark as to his working abilities, as the gadget would be re- 
moved in sufhcient time to prevent others viewing it pro- 
viding co-workers started in Bill's direction. It was gen- 
erally known that Bill could turn out more shell casings 
than any other worker in the plant, and his earning ratio 
on that type of machine was greater than others. 

But poor Bill. He never trusted company officials, law- 
yers nor anyone else. He came to me solely for the reason 
that he knew I had several patents on textile improvements. 
What Bill did not know, was the fact that I actually lost 


-money on the patents and promotion, and after they ex- 


pired, many of the claims have been incorporated into 
workable devices used by many textile firms throughout the 
country. But in the end I have profited. Those patents ex- 
piring allowed others to work along similar lines and my 
present job has been made more comfortable surrounded 
by the basic idea first conceived by me. Poor me? No, poor 
Bill! For if he would have shown his new gadget work- 
ing, more shells would have been turned out, not only on 
his machine, but hundreds of other like machines. And we 
would have had more of. what our armed forces needed 
when it was needed the most. 

On many ideas, others are working along somewhat 
similar angles, In fact, your idea may be new to you, while 
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at the same time, the exact type of gadget may be in use in 
some other plant, conceived by some other person. Many 
thoughts travel on the same thought length. Call it what 
you may, your thought may be locked with another persons 
thought, and if you keep your idea locked in the vault of 
your mind, the other fellow may beat you to profiting from 
its use and disclosure. 

For regardless of how secretive an idea may be, or how 
well hidden that gadget may be, in time, all secrets blossom 


forth. If your idea proves to be a gadget well worth laying 


cash on the line for a patent, if you desire, you still have 
a year in which to apply for a patent after publication or 
sale. So if that gadget is found useful and indications are 
that you have a possible money maker, there is still sufficient 
time to put up the required capital for further protection. 

Just take a look at the illustration showing the placement 
of a finished device as applied to the Crompton & Knowles 
let-off. This is a very simple gadget to make, It required 
thought, however, in ripening it to a satisfactory device 
that wouldn’t appear too conspicuous or cumbersome on a 
weaving loom. Have you ever worked on a C. & K. let- 
off? If you have, you can realize why the gadget was con- 
ceived, On the C. & K. let-off, if the plunger rack is some- 
what blurred or the handwheel shaft bent, the handwheel 
pinion will be retarded in its proper movement and the 
motion will creep forward. This allows the handwheel 
shaft to bear against the whiproller on the short length warp 
brackets, or jam into the warp drop wire bracket heads on 
long length warp brackets when the drag roll is positioned 
behind the let-off. As the loom continues in operation, the 
handwheel shaft becomes bent or breaks, and in addition, 
the fabric will be badly damaged with a heavy tight mark 
and broken warp ends. This breakdown will eventually 
cause the loom to slam off. 

On a loom break, the fixer may require 15 minutes to 


A, steel end cut from discarded shaft below spring two-inch by six-inch angle; B, use five-inch length of heddle ribbon; C, “contact” 
D, fastened to bracket; E, electric wire fastened to electrode holder; F, handwheel shaft. 
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adjust back to normal. Or it may require several hours 
on a bad warp smash. The reed cradle may lock behind 
the cradle control device and become a cause for dirtied 
cloth. And after adjusting, the cloth will have an imper- 
fection and the whiproller or drop wire motion severely 
damaged. Cost may amount to several dollars in repairs, 
not counting lost loom nor defective cloth, nor lost earn- 
ings to the weaver if on piece work. 

What started the writer on the original idea? A cotter 
key on the drive rod broke and the drive rod came. up off 
the stud, allowing the handwheel to jam against the drag 
roll. Quite a bust out! But after a week of many somewhat 
similar breaks, the gadget was the outcome. The first model 
(A) was merely bolting a short length of discarded pick 
stick to the whiproller support, attaching a short length of 
wire to the warp drop-wire head, and running the opposite 
end of the wire to a binder spring attached to the wood 
stock. Thus when the handwheel started to creep towards 
the whiproller, at a certain determined distance, it would 
come into contact with the binder spring, forming the cir- 
cuit and stopping the loom through the drop-wire motion 
circuit. 

Wonderful gadget, isn't it? Stops tight marks — stops 


broken ends—stops damaged whiprollers—stops broken 


drop-wire brackets—stops broken handwheels—stops loom 
shutdowns—stops fixer stop, stop loomfixer for 
a little breathing time! But why stop here? The gadget 
just looked a little too crude. Not quite finished. So a sec- 
ond model (B) was made on the pattern as shown, from a 
discarded harness shaft. Every twisting department has a 
large number of discarded and broken shafts. End pieces 
make excellent segments for the gadget. One end piece 
was cut from the shaft and the two screws used to attach 
it to a section of the wood shaft now used as insulation in 
place of the wood pick stick section. Better? You said it!; 


end of gadget; 
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looks better, was better. Costs nothing as the materials 

were secured from the discards—even the insulated wire 

being garnered from the debris. 

But on the loom, the more you looked at the second 

. _ model, the more you realized something was lacking. Get 
the gray matter working again. Imagination! Concentrate! 
Can you see the logical reason for a change? It required 
another day for the final answer. Now look at gadget num- 
ber three (C) and you will see the big improvement as it 
should be. | 
| That second model shows a faulty structure. As the hand- 
wheel shaft creeps into contact with the metal strip to form 
the circuit, supposing the warp stop-motion fails to work? 
The knock-off lever may be worn; the thermal cut-out may 
be on safety due to a short; the switch damaged or some 
other break prevent proper action. The- shaft continues 
; in motion and presses against the strip, bending the metal 
: or breaking the wood insulation formed from the harness 
5 shaft. Also, when a warp runs empty, loom cleaners usually 
run the handwheel close to the top drag roll to loosen warp 
: yarn on the beam so it can be cut free. The metal strip ts 
7 "then bent back under the drag roll and out of possible posi- 
tion where it can contact properly. When the new remount 
7 is in the loom and weaving, the chances are that the gadget 
will fail to work until a break occurs and the fixer re-adjusts 
the device. 
i So the improved model on the third try eliminated all 
the foregoing faults. Notice that the insulation is made 
v from composition board; or plywood can be used very satis- 
factorily. The metal strip from the harness shaft is reversed, 
i extending further in towards the loom frame, strengthen- 
: ing the unit and requiring less insulated wire. But the main 
improvement on number three that was lacking on number 
two, is the addition of a springy segment that returns to 
original position if bent away from the true placement. This 
springy segment was made by cutting a five-inch length 
from a discarded shaft ribbon and riveting it to the metal 
shaft segment. | | 

Also shown is the gadget attached to the warp stand and 
wired to the warp drop-wire head. One bolt is sufficient to 
attach the gadget into position. Simple, isn't it? You can 
make it. Anyone can make it. Go right ahead and make 
one for each loom equipped with the C. & K. let-off. A 
similar device can be used for the A. & B. let-off, or any 
other type of let-off using the same principals of operation. 
You can now duplicate the gadget for five cents or less. 
Make it from discards and it costs you nothing. 

An idea can be worked into a useful gadget regardless 
of what job you may be holding down. Take this let-oft 
safety detector as a starter. With several let-offs creeping 
each week, weights rising up and sticking over the beam 
flange and the piston coming up out of the pot, sufficient 
work is made for several fixers in place of but one on a 
section of 40 looms. Time to start doing something—for 
when a fixer is tinkering and puttering around and the sec- 
tion running, only then is the production really tops. 

This safety detector idea popped up suddenly. “Why not 
let the electric warp stop motion stop the trouble?” So with 
wishful imagination, an idea blossomed forth into a success- 
ful and useful gadget. Take a second look at the final de- 
vice. If a short handwheel is used in place of the long 
handwheel, the contact end of the gadget must be placed 
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lower. This can be arranged in several ways; the springy 
segment can point downward or upwards and positioned in 
such a place so the let-off housing will tontact as the motion 
creeps forward. This is all possible and shows the path of 
an idea—for even if the handwheel should come loose and 
drop oft, the housing will contact the spring segment, cir- 
cuit and make positive contact regardless. If you are a fixer 
having trouble with such breaks, see what you can. accom- 
plish in devising a gadget to suitably control such a break. 

Fixing on C. & K. looms? Too many weights lying 
around the floor? Then make a weight stacker to keep the 
weights in a neat uniformity. A length of pipe welded to 
a flat steel base makes a suitable stand to pile unused 
weights nearby. Fixing on Draper looms? Loop pickers 
hard to knock off? Merely fashion a suitable length of pipe 
to fit up through the lay slot to be used in knocking off the 
pickers from below. 

Anyone can contribute towards increasing the efficiency 
of his job. Just get down to earth and get the gray matter 
working during working hours or at home during leisure 
time. It is surprising what an ordinary person can think up, 
and when that make-it-yourself gadget takes form, what a 
thrill in the accomplishment! The first arrangement may be 
crude, but the second, or the third, or even further attempts 
will blossom that idea into an essential gadget that will be 
it! | 

Bill?” Oh, yes, I nearly forgot Bill. His former em- 
ployers also forgot Bill. Perhaps if he would have mani- 
fested his ability to think an idea into a gadget, he would 
have been promoted or rewarded with solid compensation 
in showing his successful gadget. At least, he would have 
been retained as an idea man when conditions required shut- 
ting down the shell plant. Today, Bill is checking in a 


grocery store, having spent his $30-a-day earnings in sport- 


ing around. 


New Bedford Alumni Plan Celebration 


At a recent meeting of the New Bedford Textile Institute 
Alumni Association at Boston, Mass., a committee of prom- 
inent mill men made plans for the observance of the 50th 
anniversary of the opening of the textile school. The occa- 
sion is to be observed in May of 1948. 
important event will be announced later. 

During the passing of years and the many changes of 
addresses, the graduates of this great school who have not 
recently received association notices are requested to send 
present-day addresses to any of the officers: Edmund Dupre, 
corresponding secretary, N. B. T. I., New Bedford; Mass.; 
Howard Bates, 53 Chestnut Street, New Bedford, Mass.: 
Francis Tripp, N. B. T. I., New Bedford, Mass.; Harold 
Sturtevant, vice-president, 44 Brookside Road, Cranston, R. 
I.; and John H. Grady, president, 35 Hartford Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The date of. this 


The Philadelphia Textile Institute is conducting a drive 
to raise funds for its projected new home at Henry Avenue 
Col. Millard D. Brown, 
president of Continental Mills, in appealing for support of 
plans for the new buildings, warned that technological im- 
provements and more efhcient and highly-trained. personnel 
are needed to ward off a grave threat to the textile industry 
presented by depreciated foreign currencies and lowered 
tariffs. 
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The Electrical Code And Mill Wiring 


Part Six of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


HIS month we dig more deeply into the various phases 
Tes the code which are quite important in such work 
and to such operations in which you become involved 
around any progressive textile mill, which is a sure sign of 
progress. And, believe me, the textile industry as -a whole 
is going forward toward modernization in every phase; 


there are a thousand and one reasons why we should go | 


along with this advancement. This issue's article is de- 
voted to a discussion of Article No. 380 of the National 
Electrical Code (switches). 

Section 3801, Grounded Conductors: No switch or cit- 
cuit breaker shall disconnect the grounded conductor of a 
circuit unless the switch or circuit breaker simultaneously 
disconnects the ungrounded conductor or conductors, or 


unless the switch or circuit breaker is so arranged that the 


grounded conductor cannot be disconnected until the un- 
grounded conductor or conductors have first been discon- 
nected. In other words, a switch or circuit breaker must not 
disconnect the grounded wire unless it at the same time 
(instant) also disconnects all the other wires; or, said 


switch or circuit breaker must not disconnect the grounded. 


wire until after it has first disconnected all the other wires. 

Section 3802, Three-Way and Four-W ay Switches: Three- 
way and four-way switches shall be so wired that all switch- 
ing is done only in the “‘hot’’ or ungrounded circuit con- 
ductor (wire). Wiring between switches and outlets shall, 


“CONCRETE ROOF 


if in metal enclosures, be run with both polarities in the 
same enclosure. 

Section 3803, Enclosures: Switches and circuit breakers, 
except pendant and surface type snap switthes and knife 
switches mounted on an open face switchboard or panel 
board, shall be of the externally operable type enclosed in 
metal boxes or cabinets. 

Section 3804, Wet Locations: If a switch or circuit break- 
er is in a wet location, or outside of a building, it shall be 
enclosed in a weatherproof enclosure or cabinet installed 
to conform to Section 3732 (see January, 1948, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN ). 

Section 3805, Time Switches, Flashers and Similar De- 


vices: Time switches,’ flashers, and similar devices, unless 


mounted on switchboards or control panels, and if*not in 


‘approved individual housing, shall be enclosed in metal 


boxes or cabinets, but, need not be of the externally-opera- 
ble type. 
Section 3806, Position of Knife Switcher: Single throw 


knife switches shall be so placed that gravity will not tend 


to open them. Double-throw knife switches may be mount- 
ed so that the throw will be either vertical or horizontal, as 
preferred, but, if the throw be vertical, a locking device 
shall be provided which will insure the blades remaining 
in the open position when so set. You will note that we 
have mentioned ‘‘double-throw” switches in a brief way; 
they really deserve much more consideration, as they: may 
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Showing the maximum distance that an auxiliary gutter can extend from the equipment with which it is used, as limited by the provisions of Section 


3742, National Electrical Code. 
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be used to fulfill a world of requirements, sometimes in 
the most unusual places. One place I have in mind where 
the double-throw switch has been used to a real advantage 
is at the American Plant of American Yarn and Processing 
Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., in the mercerizing room. One 
double-throw switch was used on the control panel of each 
mercerizing machine, where each panel was composed of 
a group of fusible combination magnetic starters with this 
double-throw switch so arranged and installed as to per- 
mit an instant changeover from one’ set of controls to 
another set in case of any trouble developing in either set. 
This arrangement has for the past several years afforded 
trouble-free operation of these machines to such an extent 
that the switches have paid for themselves many times. 

Section 3807, Connection of Knife Switches: Knife 
switches, unless of the double-throw type, shall be so con- 
nected that the blades are dead when the switch is in the 
Open position. 


TO MAIN LOAD 


TO SECONDARY LOAD 


Sketch showing use of a double throw switch as a separating switch to 
prevent secondary or “off-peak” leads from being thrown on the line at 
the same time with the main productive load in your plant to avoid an 
increase in your electric power demand. This pleases the power com- 
pany, inasmuch as such an arrangement protects its lines from. the 
sudden drag of the extra load coming on at a time when a plant already 
is drawing a maximum load. 


TO POWER SUPPLY 


Section 3808, Accessibility and Grouping: Switches and 
circuit-breakers, so far as practicable, shall be readily accessi- 
ble, and shall be grouped. This simple paragraph means a 
lot, and therefore is important for us to keep in mind. 
That is, by “readily accessible,” it is meant that you should, 
at all times, keep a working, standing or operating area on 
either the floor or on a platform immediately at, or under, 
the switch or group of switches, as well as a passage-way 
or stairway to that area. It further means that switches must 
not be mounted so high as to be out of reach unless you 
have a ladder or some other quickly available means of 
reaching the switch close by. By ‘‘grouping”’ it is meant that 
the switches should not be scattered around or mounted 
haphazardly, but arranged in as compact a group as possi- 
ble. However, this is a case that is subject to your local 
conditions. 

Section 3809, Covers of Flush Snap Switches: Flush snap 
switches, if mounted in ungrounded metal boxes and located 
within reach of conducting floors or other conducting ‘sur- 
faces, shall be provided with covers of non-conducting, non- 
combustible material. Face plates, if of metal, shall be not 
less than 0.04 inch thickness, and plates of non-conducting, 
non-combustible material shall not be less than 0.10 inch 

. in thickness. : 

Section 3810, Mounting of Surface Type Snap Switches: 
Snap switches used with open wiring on insulators shall be 
mounted on sub-bases of insulating material which will 
separate the conductors at least one-half of an inch from 
the surface wired over. 

Section 3811, Circuit Breakers as Switches: A circuit 
breaker operable directly by applying the hand to a lever or 
handle may serve as a switch provided it has the number 
of poles required for such switch. 

Section 3812, Grounding of Enclosures: Enclosures for 
switches or circuit breakers on circuits over 150 volts to 
ground shall be grounded in the manner specified, in Article 
No. 250, except where accessible to qualified operators only. 

Section 3813, Knife Switches: Knife switches of the 
following ratings shall be used only as “isolating switches’’ 
and shall not be opened under load: 

0 to 250 Volts More than 1,200 Amperes 
251 to 600 Volts More than 600 Amperes 
To interrupt current ratings greater than the following, a 
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Sketch showing arrangement of control group for each of two merteerizing machines at the American Plant of American Yarn and Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. Note that there are two combination moter starters, either of which can be used at the operator's discretion or as the condition of 
the starters dictates (that is, whether they are in suitable operating condition or not), by merely throwing the switch from one starter to the other. 
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circuit breaker or a switch of special design, approved for 


such purposes shall be used: 
1,200 Amperes at 250 Volts 
600 Amperes at 600 Volts 
Knife switches of lower rating may be used as “‘general- 
use’ switches and may be opened under load. Motor cir- 
cuit switches may be of the knife-switch type. (See defini- 


tion below. ) 


Definition of Switches 


Lsolating Switch: A switch intended for isolating an elec 
tric circuit from the source of power. It has no interrupting 
rating and is intended to be operated only after the circuit 
has been opened by. some other means. 

General-Use Switch: A switch intended for use as a 
switch in general: distribution and branch circuit, It 1s 
rated in amperes and is capable of interrupting its rate Cur- 
rent at its rated voltage. 

Motor Gircuit Switch: A switch, rated in horsepower, 
capable of interrupting the maximum operating overload 
current of a motor of the same horsepower as the switch at 
the rated voltage. This brings us to an interesting point. 
You'll remember that, in the past, there has been avail- 
able a wide variety of enclosed safety switches such as you 
generally use in a textile mill. This has been reduced to 
conform to the requirements of the code, and below, we 
are giving a tabulation of the latest rated switches, followed 
by an explanation of the various types given: 


Type A Fusible Full Safety Switches, 230 Volts, Three-Pole 


30 amperes 3 horsepower 
60 
100 as 15 
200 iy 30 
400 90 
600 iy Not horsepower rated 
800 
1.200 


Type A Fusible Full Safety Switches. 575 Volts, Three-Pole 


30 amperes i's horsepower 

60 20 

100 30 

200 43 50 

400 Pe Not horsepower rated 


600 


Type C Fusible Safety Switches, 250 Volts, Three Pole 


30 amperes 3 horsepowe! 
60 
100 15 
200 30 
400 50 
600 Not horsepower rated 
Type C Fusible Safety Switches, 575 Volts, Three-Pole 
30 amperes horsepowel! 
60 
100 30 
200 0 
Type D. Fusible General Service Switch, 250 Volts, Three-Pole 


30 amperes Not horsepower rated 


The Type A fusible switches are quick-make and quick- 
break, and have an interlocking cover that won't, or cant, 
come open while the switch handle ts in the on™ position. 
It has a heavy-duty build, and, is therefore most suitable 
for textile mill work in general. It will give better service 
under adverse conditions. Another fact of importance 1s 
that the switch cannot be closed with the door in the open 
position by any one meddling around the job. Of course 
your electrician can do this by the proper use of his screw 
drive, however, that is ‘off the record.’” The 800-ampere 
switch has 400-ampere fuses doubled, and the 1,200-ampere 
switch has 600-ampere fuses doubled. The Type C fusible 
switches have quick-make and quick-break features, but the 
covets are not interlocked, as in the Type A. They are 
rugged switches, and will also give good service in your 
plant. The Type D fusible switches are quick-break only, 
and are not quick-make, are not of heavy or rugged type 
construction, and are, therefore, not suitable for use in your 
plant. However, I know that during the war and also the 
recently past period, you had to take and use these because 
there were none others to be had. 

Section 3814, Rating of Snap Switches: Snap switches 
shall be rated as follows: 

(a) Non-inductive Loads: For non-inductive loads other 
than tungsten filament lamps, switches shall have an am- 
pere rating of not less than the ampere rating of the load. 

(b) Tungsten Filament Loads: For tungsten filament 
loads, and for combined tungsten-filament and non-induc- 
tive loads, switches shall be “T’’ rated, except where the 
three following qualifications are satished; (1) if switches 
are used in branch circuit wiring systems in private homes; 
in rooms of multiple-occupancy dwellings used only as 
living quarters by the tenants; in private hospital or hotel 
rooms; or in similar locations but not in public rooms or 
places of assembly; and (2) only when such a switch con- 
trols permanently connected fixtures or lighting outlets in 
one room only, or in one continuous hallway where the 
lighting fixtures may be located at different levels, or c.. 
porches, or in attics or in basements not used for assembly 
purposes; and (3) when the switch is not rated at less than 
ten amperes at 125 volts, or five amperes at 250 volts; or, 
for the four-way switches: five amperes at 125 volts, or 
two amperes at 250 volts. 

(c) Inductive Loads: Switches controlling inductive 
loads shall have an ampere rating of twice the ampere rat- 
ing of the load, unless they are of a type approved as part 
of an assembly, or for the purpose employed. 

(NOTE: For switches on sign and outline lighting, see 
Sections 6002, 6003, and 6004, later: for switches con- 
trolling motors, see Section 4383, later.) 


Mill Heated Water Underground 


By DAVID CLARK 


NOR several years there have been references in scientific 
magazines to the possibilities of heating buildings and 
homes by tapping the heat of underground water, but I had 
never seen that system actually 1n operation until a recent 
visit to the office of Randolph Mills, Inc., at Franklinville, 


N.C, 
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In normal winter weather Randolph uses no coal or gas 
or electricity, but the office is heated to a very comfortable 
temperature by a system which extracts the heat from under- 
ground water. Due to the fact that the drill went down 
only 60 feet to an old well, instead of the recommended 
200 feet, Randolph does not get the temperature of water 
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which is recommended and in cold weather the office heat 
is increased with stoves. 

_ The water comes up at a temperature of between 55 and 
60°. Through a system of pump and ‘refrigerant gas com- 
pressors, the heat is extracted from the water and it goes 
back into the well at about 40°. The heat goes to the offices 
through a set of ordinary hot air ducts and ventilators. 

It is said in hot weather the system can be reversed and 
used as a cooling and air conditioning system. As it has 
been installed since summer time it has not been tested 
along those lines: We do know that it works very well as 
a heating system, although not as well with water from only 
60 feet under ground as it would if the pipes went down 
200 feet. 
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Above illustration shows operating principle of the Marvair system. 


The system installed at the offices of the Randolph Mills. 
Inc., Franklinville, N. C.. is known as the Marvair System. 
It was installed by the Stimson Engineering Co. of Winston- 


Salem, N. C. The catalogue described the Operation as. 


follows: 


A 


“Marvair is a device for pumping thermal energy or heat 
from one temperature level to a higher temperature. It de 
livers large amounts of thermal energy at moderate tempera 
tures by the expending of a smaller amount of electri: 
energy. It is, basically, nothing more than the ordinary 
household. refrigerator unit. 

Marvair utilizes the earth as the source of heat because 
in the earth there ts available everywhere large quantities 
of heat at temperatures which permit efficient operation. In 
order to see how Marvair makes use of this earth heat, let 
us consider how a heat unit gets from the earth to the 
air. in a room. A heat unit stored in the earth comes in 
contact with a cold pipe extending into the earth and is 
absorbed by the water in this pipe. The water, in being 
pumped up the pipe, carries the heat unit to the water 
radiator of Marvair, where the heat unit naturally goes to 
the cooler region and is absorbed by the refrigerant gas. 
This gas is carried to a compressor where the pressure of 
the gas is increased, and, as in all adiabatic compressors, the 
temperature also increases. This higher temperature and 
pressure gas is discharged from the compressor. and moves 
to the air radiator over which cool air flows. Again the heat 
unit seeks out the cooler region. This region is the air 
stream .on its return path to the room. The heat unit is 
transported in this stream to the room to be heated, thus 
performing its function. ° 3 

It will be noticed that in this process there are three 
independent circuits. The first is that of the water system 
used to absorb heat from the ground. The second is the 
refrigeration circuit which transfers heat to the air stream 
and to a higher temperature level. The third circuit is that 
of the air stream which transports the heat to or from the 
space to be conditioned.” 

We understand that Mr. Stimson, the manager of Stim 
son Engineering Co:, heats his Winston-Salem home with 
this system and therefore uses no coal, gas or electricity for 
heating. 


WUaterials 


aking Materials Handling 


By A. E. AUKENS, Materials Handling Consultant, Ray Village, Ohio 


— Before Conference at National Materials Handling Exposition — 


HE attention of factory executives today is being turned 
to the problem of holding production costs down, 
while many of the elements of these costs are still edging 
upwards. Supplies of goods are beginning to meet the de- 
mands, and the sellers’ market is turning into one dom- 
inated ‘by the buyers. Efforts to hold the line on selling 
prices are putting a squeeze on operating profits. These 
factors naturally increase the importance of high production 
and improved efficiency in manufacturing enterprises. The 
search for ways and means to bring about these improve. 
ments is definitely under way. 
Modern materials handling methods may not be manage- 


ment’s last defense against rising costs, but there is certain. 
ly no doubt that they offer one of the best and quickest 
means of assuring profits in the months to come. When 
a board of directors or a factory manager decides to explore 
the possibilities in materials handling, someone will be 
singled out to conduct a survey and to bring in recom- 
mendations for their consideration. The man who receives 
the assignment may be an engineer already engaged in the 
manufacturing organization, or he may be a consultant who 
has specialized in this sort of work in a variety of indus- 
tries. In any event; the party who will conduct the survey 
should plan his course of action, to assure that all the im- 
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nortant elements are considered and that logical conclusions 
are ‘drawn within the limits of the assignment. 


Establishing Scope of the Survey 


The first and most important step to take is to determine 
the extent to which management will respond to the rec- 
ommended changes: Obviously, the survey will be a failure 
f it is based on a program of new construction, after the 
owners have clamped down the lid on building expansions. 
If the survey is predicated on moving all operations to a 
more suitable building that 1s vacant nearby, it will be of 
doubtful value if the company has just signed a new lease 
on its present quarters. : 

Before the survey project gets under way, management 
must be sounded out on its*reactions to the costs of carry- 
ing out the recommendations that may be offered. This 
will be not only a determination of the funds that will be 
available, but also a statement of what portion of the ex- 
penditures may be for capital goods. It 1s not a function of 
the materials handling engineer to know or understand the 
reasons behind the company’s financial policies, but it is 
certainly his. duty to get statements on these matters, at 
least to the extent of determining the course and limits of 
his project. 

It is well to establish early whether the survey 1s meant 
to cover only one or a few of the processes and departments, 
or whether it is to be plant-wide, from the receiving dock 
to the shipping platform, or more correctly, from the sup- 
plier’s plant tothe consumer's dock. The question of 
whether management is willing to relocate machinery and 
entire departments should be brought up in the early stages, 
as plant layout 1s the most direct solution to materials han. 
dling problems. An investment in equipment to serve a 
particular handling problem, though it may be supported 
by cost reduction figures, cannot be recommended if a 
change in plant layout will eliminate the handling problem. 


Having set the limits of his project, the engineer is then 


in position to begin the task of observing and recording the 
concrete facts that will guide his judgment toward the final 
recommendations. 

Every building has definite physical characteristics that 
govern its utility for manufacturing or warehousing pur- 
poses. The location of the structure, its size and its shape, 
the condition and. strength of its floors and walls, the loca- 
tion, size and style of its freight docks, the location, Size 
and capacity of its freight elevators, are all factors to be 
noted. Buildings with multiple floors present problems in 
vertical transportation and low floor loading capacities; fac- 
tors that are not encountered in structures having all their 
space for operations at the ground level. 

The load limitations on upper floors very definitely affect 
the detail of the materials handling system, by demanding 
the assignment of only the lighter production equipment to 
those levels, and by setting low limits on the weight of 
load units and conveyances. The factor of multiple levels 
demands that the equipment for horizontal movements be 
integrated with the equipment for vertical movements, or 
that the handling equipment be of a type that will serve in 
vertical as well as horizontal movements. Certainly the loca- 
tions of truck docks and railroad sidings will determine the 
placement of the shipping and receiving departments. Such 
external facilities can, of course, be relocated, but generally 
the Cost of these moves cannot be written off in a reason- 


able time. if at all. out of savings. 
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When surveys are made in plants that are already set up 


and operating, some additional physical limits are presented 
by equipment and processes that are costly to move. Cupolas, 
open hearth furnaces, pickling tanks, storage silos and other 
permanent or semi-permanent installations, are anchor 
points which set the pattern of the lines of materials flow. 
A drawing of the floor plan of the complete plant should 
be acquired or prepared, and the physical limits and anchor 
points should be marked in their true positions. This lay 
out drawing will be useful in studies of the paths of flow 
and in the selection or specification of the materials han-- 
dling system. 


Anticipating Production 


After the scope and physical limits have been established, 
and before a detailed study is made of materials flow, an 
estimate of the kind and amount of production for the next 
one to three years should be obtained. An estimate of this 
sort may be like a shot in the dark, but the survey 1s con- 
cerned with the future, and coming events can only be ap- 
proximated. The person who is conducting the materials 
handling investigation is likely not in position to anticipate 
production, so he must obtain the figures from those people 
who are in more intimate contact with the consumers. 


Even in jobbing production, management has a fair idea 
of what may be expected in the near future. Sales.depart- 
ments are in constant touch with users; and have reasonably 
accurate ideas of what the demands of the market will be 
A factory may have been producing a line of goods of a 
certain type throughout the past two years, but due to a 
variety of factors in the market, the management may plan 
to shift gradually into an entirely different line of products. 
Although the production machinery requirements of the 
new line will be about the same as for the present line, the 
materials handling considerations may be entirely different. 
Radical changes may be encountered in the kind and volume 
of raw materials, in the routing of materials through the 
processes, and in the relative volumes of materials in the 
various paths of flow. The surveying engineer must know 
of any expansion plans that are under way, of any new 
products and new models that will be injected, and of any 
new processes that will be used in place of the present 
methods. 


A sizeable contract, being bid on by the manufacturer, 
may be an important consideration in the materials handl- 
ing picture. A knowledge of such a contingency will allow 
the surveying engineer to prepare alternate recommenda- 
tions, one to suit if the new work its handled, and the other 
to apply if the contract is not obtained. 


Selecting Predominating Items 


The materials handling problems in any industry are 
numerous in variety, and it is not reasonable to expect that 
any one type of handling machinery will perfectly suit all 
of the major demands. Also, it cannot be expected that 
even several types of handling machinery, integrated into 
an efficient system, can suit some of the minor demands 
while fulfilling all of the major requirements. It follows, 
then, that the efficient system for an average plant will com- 
prise two or more types of equipment, integrated in appli- 
cation, and well suited to all of the major handling prob- 
lems concerned. The fact that some of the minor handling 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


operations must be performed with somewhat primative 
methods, does not detract from the value of the system. 

It may be said of most any industry that about 80 per 
cent of the materials handling work is expended on a cer- 
tain ten per cent of the items or materials conc erned. This 
fact can be applied to simplify the study of handling re- 
quirements in a materials handling survey. The items and 
constituents having the greatest handling demands can be 
identified by examination of the finished products and 


through a simple analysis of the processes employed in their 


production. 

In general, the characteristics of a material that determine 
its handling demand are weight, quantity, size, shape, 
fragility and perishability. In a secondary manner, the num- 
ber of operations performed on a part will increase its han- 
dling demand beyond that which is indicated by its size, 


quantity or weight. Indirect materials, which do not end: 


up as parts or constituents of the finished goods, should not 
be overlooked, as they may have handling demands com- 
parable even to the most dominant of the direct materials. 
Sand in foundry is a good example .of an indirect mate- 
rial of major proportions. When the dominant items. and 
materials are established, specific data should be obtained 
on each, such as its weight per cubic foot, the sources of 
supply, the size of lots received, the type and size of trans- 
porting containers, the degree of inspection required at re- 


( eiving, 


Estimating Cost of Present Methods 


Having singled out the parts and materials that are major, 
trom the materials handling standpoint, the surveying en- 
gineer next estimates the cost of handling these items with 
the present methods and on the proposed production sched- 
ule. A flow chart is prepared for each of the selected ma- 


terials, and each handling operation performed on the ma- 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD NOW ELSES FORK 
TRUCKS in the reeeiving, transporting and warchousing of bales 
in its New Orleans, La., depot, an application which should be 
of interest to the textile manufacturer. The following advantages 
are noted: truck is self-loading. avoiding needless waste of man- 
power in loading bales onto carts or wagons; truck picks up its 
load inside the box car, eliminating extra handling in getting 
bales outside the car: truck can lift bales overhead for tiering. 
thus making available additional head room which could not be 
utilized economically if bales were stacked by hand; no pallets or 
skids are required, since forks of the truck can slip beneath 
bales without damaging them; demurrage is decreased due to 
speedier car loading and unloading.——Photo from Yale & Towne 
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terial is listed in sequence from receiving to the point where 
it is placed into a sub-assembly or into the final product. 
The time required to perform each listed operation is mark- 
ed opposite the description, and is stated in decimals of 
hours. The number of units handled in the time stated. 
and the number of men engaged in the operation should 
be shown, as the figures must be extended to indicate the 
man-hours expended on each piece. 

synthetic standards may be set up, in the absence of real 
time study data, for the time consumed in each handling 
and moving element. If the synthetic standards are reason- 
ably good estimates and are applied equally to all cases, the 
resulting cost figures will be: quite reliable. 


Processing operations, and the time consumed in_per- 
forming them, are excluded from the flow chart, as they are 
not factors in the cost of handling. Usually, the element of 
handling that is included in the standard time for a process- 


ing operation can be omitted also. This presumes that the 


processing operator will not be -convenienced or incon- 
venienced by a change in methods of materials handling 
between operations. However, in cases where alternate 
methods will change the standard time for a productive op- 
eration, a separate study may be made to evaluate the differ- 
ence. 

The next move is to apply the proposed production fig- 
ures, on a menthly basis, to the handling time éstimated 
for each piece. This gives the total man-hours expended 
each month on each of the materials considered. Man-hour 
totals can be converted to cost in dollars by applying a 
suitable wage rate and burden. 

With the completed flow charts, and the other data col- 
lected earlier in the sur ey, the engineer has a concise Pic- 
ture of his project, and in a form suitable for the applica- 
tion of the principles of efficiency in materials handling. 
Examination of these data will show where the greatest 


man-hour or dollar savings can be effected, and where 


changes in layout will eliminate some of the handling and 


mo\ ing elements. They will suggest. the utilities that should 
be provided by the handling equipment, and will provide 
a basis for comparison of alternate methods from the stand- 
point of cost Ings. 


In addition to these indications, the facts and figures 
will provide data for estimating-the areas needed for stores, 
of space required for banks ahead of certain operations, and 
of the numbers of containers and con\ eyances required for 
storage and movement of goods. The application of each 


principle of efficiency in materials handling can be eval- 


uated by cost and volume summations. The various modes 


of handling and conveying can be evaluated in terms of 


costs. Savings can be estimated for any method to determine 
if the cost of purchase, installations and operation of new 
equipment will be amortized in a reasonable time. 


Prescribing the Materials Handling System 


After studying the cost figures in applying the principles 
of efficiency, the surveying engineer can detail the mate- 
rials handling system best suited to the findings. The system 
should be tailored to the handling requirements of the pro- 
posed production, to the physical features of the plant and 
to the investment limits prescribed by the owners. If the 
recommended system comprises two or more different 
modes of handling, the interlocking of the different meth- 
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.ds should be detailed to assure integration of their opera- 
‘ons. Standardized containers, pallets and work carriers 
icilitate the interlocking of separate systems. The pro- 
ision of space and equipment at load transfer points makes 
or efficiency in the co-ordination. 

The details of the recommended system should include 
he required number of each type of conveying unit, the 
juantity, size and style of containers and carriers, and the 
numeration of the auxiliary facilities that will develop the 
ull efficiency of the handling equipment. If the project 1n- 
ludes the relocation of machines and departments, a draw: 
ng of the revised layout should be included as a part of 
he survey. Layout drawings should be prepared also in 
ases where new buildings are incorporated in the plans, 

In the course of his studies into the materials handling 
lements of the manufacturing enterprise, the \surveying 
ngineer will find numerous cases where the solution of 
problems is dependent not upon equipment alone, but also 
yn the effective control of production and materials. He 
will realize then, if he never did. before, that mechanical 
equipment which will take the place:of production planning 
and materials control has not yet been developed. The en- 
eineer's recommendations for layout and machinery will 
be based on some degree of production management. His 
proposal cannot be considered complete unless. it includes 


suggestions to management on such planning functions. 


Reporting on the Survey 


A considerable amount of figures and facts are accumu- 
lated in the course of investigations in a materials handling 
survey. These form the basis for the planning that leads up 
to the formulation of the recommendations. Although the 
recommendations are the results, and therefore the purpose 
of the survey, they alone do not constitut¢ a complete rec- 
ord of the work, nor do they-comprise a satisfactory state- 
ment tO Management. | 

The parties who will authorize the program of alterations 
and equipment installations will need to know the amount 
of the expenditures involved, the estimated savings that will 
result and an approximation of the time required to amor- 
tize the investments. Presentation of the observed facts and 
the reasoning applied in the formulation of recommenda- 
tions, is quite necessary to the ‘selling’ of the program. 

The most satisfactory means of recording the work and 
presenting the plans 1s with the formal report. The extent 
of the survey will determine the number of reports that 
should be prepared, as separate papers are desirable for each 
of the distinct phases of the project.. A summary report 
may be prepared at the end of the survey, to give the over- 
all picture and to outline the interlocking of the several 
phases. 

It is well to include prints of equipment and layout draw- 
ings, if any were prepared, and any formal proposals. or 
estimates that may have been received from vendors or con- 
tractors. Exhibits of this nature may be bound with the 
reports to which they pertain, or all included together in.a 
folder or file submitted with the summary report. All work 
sheets accumulated during the survey should be classified 
and filed for future reference, along with a set of copies 
Of reports. This will complete the procedure for the ma- 
terials handling sury ey. 

A survey that is well planned and executed can be com- 
pleted at a cost of around five per cent of the expenditure 


‘or installing the whole program. Even in cases where the 
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survey recommendations are not acted upon, it ts probable 
that one or more of the findings can bring about savings 
in excess of the survey costs. 


Materials Handling Exposition Is Held 


The National Materials Handling Exposition was con- 
ducted for the second year in the Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, O., Jan. 12-16. Edwin J. Heimer, president of Bar- 
rett-Cravens Co., Chicago, was chairman of the exposition 
committee. Approximately 200 exhibitors, 60 per cent more 
than the number represented at the first show, contracted 
for booth space. The exposition, which attracted more than 
12,000 top management executives in its initial effort, occu- 
pied almost 200,000 square feet of exhibit space, nearly 
three times the previous area, and thus ranks among the top 
15 national industrial expositions. All systems of materials 
handling were on exhibition to make the showing com- 
pletely representative. 

Educational features included a Conference on Matertals 
Handling, held concurrently with the exposition; a Mate- 
rials Handling Theater, which presented films on handling 
subjects, and an institutional presentation of materials 
handling equipment and systems in addition to those shown 
in the commercial exhibits. Virtually all booths were larger 
in area to permit demonstration of equipment in motion. 
Increases ranged from two to five times previous areas used. 
To accommodate the larger booth dimensions, the expost- 
tion was moved to the Lakeside exposition halls of the audt- 
torium. 

More than a score of experts in the materials handling 
field, chosen from many industries, were speakers at the 
Conference on Materials Handling. The conference, which 
is the only major forum for materials handling problems 
through the year, lasted four days, Jan. 12-15, inclusive. 
One of the major features of the conference was a demon- 
stration of all types of materials handling equipment. The. 
demonstration was conducted by the management and mate- 
rials handling sections of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, which called a special national meeting for 
the purpose. Equipment was rolled on to a platform, shown 
in its various uses, and a running commentary explained 
the machines’ functions. | 

Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue; New York 1, 
NY. managed the exposition. Serving with Mr. Hemmer 
on the exposition committee were Lloyd Backart, president, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ezra W. 
Clark, materials handling consultant, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Irving B. Hexter, publisher Flaw magazine, Cleveland, and 
R. L. Wolter, sales manager, Automatic Transportation 
Co.. Chicago. Mr. Hexter was chairman of the program 
committee for the conference and Mr. Clark vice-chairman. 
The motion picture committee was composed of Gordon J. 
Berry, vice-president, Electric Products Co., Cleveland, 
chairman: R. G. Redhead, same company, vice-chairman, 
and L. P. Aurbach, vice-president. of Flow. E. I. Burke, 
manager of shipping, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, was 
chairman of the banquet committee, and Elmer F. Twyman, 
general manager, Automat Transportation Co., vice-chair- 
man. The publicity committee was composed of Mr. Woll- 
ter, as Chairman; Milton M. Enzer, assistant to the president, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York; Paul O. Ridings, 
president, Ridings-Ferris, Inc., 
Banner & Greif, New York. 


Chicago, and Ed Greif, 
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Here at Finishing Machine Headquarters we know an important 


new. development when we See one.. 


.and take it from us the 


new Butterworth “43” Chain ushers in the! golden for téntets. 


Chain Vibration 


Practically Eliminated 


The “43” is the first chain with a 2-inch pitch 
—funs smoothly and quietly even at high speeds. 


No appreciable effect 
on wearing parts even 
in hardest service 


The “43” is the farst hardened steel chain with 
precision ground sutfaces — will outwear several 
malleable iron chains. 


Damaged Clamps can 
be replaced by remov- 
ing a single bolt— 


The “43” ts the first Chain that allows the’ opet- 
ator to repair damaged clamps with a few sec- 
onds shutclown— saves many a weekend in re- 
sharpening tenrer chains or repairing breakdowns. 


The Butterworth. “43° Chain is ready for installa- 
tion in almost any standatd tentet. Conversion — 
patts ate carried in stock, Or let us quote price 
on a new Butterworth Tenter equipped with the 
remarkable new “43” Chain. Write us today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila, 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE. FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, 
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Bleaching, Dyeing 


Naphtol Dyeing, Past And Present 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.S., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass,) Textile Institute 


rT HE first patent on a method of dyeing cotton piece 


goods with naphtol colors was issued to Robert and 
[homas Holliday, of Huddersfield, England, about 1881. 
[hey obtained a patent on dyeing the historic Para Red. 
This was obtained by impregnating cotton fabric with an 
ulkaline solution of beta-naphtol, then drying the fabric 
ind passing it through a developing bath of diazotized 
paranitroaniline base. This gave a beautiful bright red 
shade, but the color was not very fast to washing and faded 
vety rapidly in the light. However, this was the famed 
Para Red that is always mentioned when dyers of naphtols 
reminisce. 

More’ than 30 -years elapsed after the discovery of Para 
Red before Naphtol AS was produced by the Gretsheim 
Co. in 1912. Naphtol AS is the anilid of beta-oxy-naphthoic 
iid. The invention of Naphtol AS aroused new interest 
in the dyeing of naphtols, because the dyeings using Naph- 
tol AS were fast to washing, and also mild bleaching. How- 
ever, World War I came shortly after this discovery, and it 
was nearly ten years before Naphtol AS in combination 
with Fast Red G Base was used in many dye.houses to pro- 
duce the pleasing bright red shade that we see today in 
cotton sports jackets, children’s dresses, skiers’ wind break- 
ers, slip covers, etc. Only this combination of Naphtol AS 
ind Red G Base will produce the brilliant red. Vat dye- 
stuffs cannot approach this shade of red, they are much 
duller, | 

With the advent of Naphtol AS, it was not long before 
other naphtols were produced. First was Naphtol ASBO, 
which gives beautiful Bordeau and wine shades. Then 
Naphtol. ASRL, which made it possible to dye shades so 
uperior in light fastness that it was used for dyeing cot- 
‘on goods that were to be made into awnings and draperies. 
‘n 1921 when Naphtol ASG, ASBG, and ASBR were made, 
‘ became possible to dye yellow and also brown shades of 
400d fastness to light and washing. 

There are three steps in the dyeing of naphtol colors: 
(1) the impregnation of the fabric to be dyed with the 
suitable solution of the naphtol (called naphtolating); (2) 
irying of the naphtolated cloth; (3) coupling the dried 
iaphtolated cloth by passing it through a solution of a 
liazotized base or salt. At the instant the naphtolated cloth 
passes into the solution of the diazotized base or salt the 
dyestuff is formed on the fiber and the color appears im- 
mediately. In some cases the drying is omitted. 


Fast Color Salts and Bases 


As stated above, the naphtolated material has to be passed 
‘hrough a solution of base or salt in order to produce the 
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color on the fabric. Originally only bases were known and, 
before they could be used, it was required that they be 
dissolved. and treated with sodium nitrite, hydrochloric 
acid, ice to keep the solution cold, and finally with sodium 
acetate, which neutralizes any acid left in the solution. This 
process is called diazotizing of the base and only skilled 
workmen can conduct this process. (Nofe—naphtols are 
often called sce colors due to this process.) Later the dye- 
stuff companies brought out the fast color salts which are 
ready diazotized bases in powder form. These fast color 
salts do away with the tedious process of diazotizing the 
basé. One merely has to dissolve the fast salt in water and 
pass the naphtolated material through it. These dry diazo 


salts are stable for years. From a real practical standpoint 3 


a dyer, if he js expert at diazotizing, can save money by 
using bases. The use of the base is much cheaper than using 
the fast color salts. However, if the base is not properly 
diazotized, then the dyer has inferior dyed goods. From a 
survey taken, it is figured that the dyers are in slight favor 
of the salts, as they are practically foolproof. 


Non-Substantive ahd Substantive Naphtols 


When a dyestuff has an attraction for a fiber or fabric 
and attaches itself, then it is said to be substantive. Some 
naphtols are substantive to a high degree and others to a 
lesser degree. The substantivity of a naphtol has a bearing 
on how it shall be applied and also on the final fastness of 
the dyed fabric. The Para Red dyeing referred to at the 
start of this article was naphtolated with Beta Naphtol, 
which possesses but very little substantivity on cotton. It 1s 
therefore only surface coated and makes drying necessary 


before coupling. Due to the fact that Beta Naphtol was not 


substantive, the resultant Para Red produced was not fast 
to washing and crocking. | 

The non-substantive naphtols are applied to the fabric 
by padding through a two. or three-roll mangle, drying and 
then passing through a solution of the diazotized color base 
or fast color salt (coupling). This coupling can be done 
on the conventional three-roll mangle which gives two dips 
and nips. If slow coupling bases or salts are used, such as 
violet, blue and browns, then the coupling should take 
place on the jig. 

The naphtols suitable for padding are AS, AS-NB, AS- 
MX, AS-OL, AS-PH, AS-KR, AS-RL, AS-LT, AS-BS, AS- 
BG, AS-BO, AS-L4G, AS-G, AS-E. Naphtols of high 
substantivity, which have such afhnity for the fabric that 
they exhaust from the solution, are best applied on the jig. 
These naphtols exhaust at the rate of 20 per cent for the 
AS-TR to 98 per cent in the case of AS-S. The members 
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of the high substantive group are valuable where a high 
degree of fastness is required and where drying of the 
fabric before coupling cannot be carried out. After. im- 
pregnation of the fabric with the naphtol, the fabric is 
given several rinses with alkaline salt solution to remove 
surface naphtol before it is coupled. In the case of large 
yardages or of mixtures of different substantivity, where the 
padding process might be preferred over the jig method, 
the mangles that are used for padding should have very 
small pad boxes. | 

Substantive naphtols are AS-TR, AS-ITR, AS-SW, AS- 
LG, AS-BR, AS-LC, AS-L3G, AS-LB, AS-DB, AS-GR. AS- 
SR, AS-SG, AS-S. Naphtols should be applied to the fabric 
at a 120° F. but seldom at higher temperatures, There are 
exceptions. like AS-BR, which produces heaviest shades 
when applied at 120° F. to 140° F. AS-L4G should al. 
ways be applied above 120° F. : 

Developing, or coupling, is carried out cold. In coupling, 
sufficient time must be allowed for the base or salt to react 
with the naphtolated material, and the bath should retain 
a slight acid condition. Acetic acid can be added from time 
to time to keep the bath acid. Most of the Blue salts and 
bases couple best in neutral solution. Nearly all of the 
coupling agents are suitable for pad developing and can 
be used for continuous work. Fast Brown V Base, Blue 
BD; RT, and FGWN salts can be coupled by pad method 
only. The red salts and bases are very fast in coupling, but 
the blues, violet, corinth and browns are slow in coupling. 
In the set-up for continuous. dyeing, proper time must be 
allowed for the coupling to take place according to which 
base or salt is being employed. This is accomplished by 
'skying”’ the goods. 

During developing or coupling, it is very important to 
add Diazopon A to the bath (one pound to 50 gallons) 
as it keeps the excess of color lake formed in a fine. dis- 
persion which allows the subsequent washing operation to 
rinse it Off the fabric. In order to keep the naphtol from 
coming off the fabric during the coupling or developing, 


it is essential to add salt to the developing bath, at the rate 


of three or four pounds per ten gallons of developing bath. 
If the goods have been dried after the naphtolating, it is 
not necessary to add salt to the dey eloping bath. No salt 
should be added to solution of Fast Brown V_ Base. Fast 


Black Salt K, Fast Black LB Base, Fast Red Salt AL. 


Crocking 


As is well known, the one real fault of naphtol colored 
fabric not properly dyed or after treated is its tendency to 
crock when other material is rubbed against it. It is merely 
excess or surface color lake that causes the stain, but one 
can imagine the trouble that is created when someone wear- 
ing white clothes on a summer day sits in an automobile 
whose slip covers are dyed Naphtol Red or Blue and has 
the loose surface color lake transferred to his or her clothes 
The writer has seen naphtol dyed cotton dresses trimmed 
with white collars which crocked badly on the first wash- 
ing, so that the white collars were actually colored by the 
loose color lake. However. on repeating the washing, using 
lots of soap and a small amount of agitation, the dresses 
laundered perfectly. Needless to say, im all successive wash 
ings, the dyed part of the dresses did not transfer any color 
lake to the white collars. In this particular case, the trouble 
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caused by the fact that whoever dyed the fabric of the 
dresses did not after-treat enough to remove excess color 
lake. Obviously it took more soaping to make the fabric 
alright. If goods are going into draperies, their crocking 
is not a main issue. Likewise, fabric for awnings or garden 
umbrellas do not present a crocking problem. The writer 
also has had the opportunity to test innumerable samples 
of naphtol dyed fabric that potential buyers wanted ap- 
proved as suitable for slip covers. Using the A. A. T. C. C. 
crock meter test, 90 per cent were passable, which indicates 
that most dyers know and respect the value of a good after- 
treatment. 3 

A good aftertreatment means a good soaping with all of 
the agitation possible. In the continuous dyeing and soap- 
ing, the fabric ts passed in open width through a series of 
wash boxes with'a hot spray and squeeze as the goods leave 
each successive compartment. Practical mill men have found 
a solution of soda ash. soap and synthetic detergent very 
effective in removing excess color lake. The following 
method gives good results in removing excess color. After 
completion of the coupling of the dyestuff on the jig, assum- 
ing the jig holds 60 gallons of water, give the goods the 
following treatment: 


2 ends—running cold water with overflow. 


2 ends—running hot water 180° F. 
| ends—hot water 200° F. with 

2 Ibs. soap 

2 Ibs. detergent such. as Igepal CTA, Atcosyn or 
Hymolon CRD. 
2. ends—hot water at 200° F. and shell goods up 


through cold water. 


Practical Dyeing Formulas 
[. Jig Dyeing 
Fabric: cotton duck 
Shade: maroon 

The cotton duck having been scoured on the jig, dried, 
and ready for the naphtolating. 

A. Preparation of the Naphtol: 50 gallons. 

Paste 13 pounds of Naphtol ASMX in- alcohol or cello- 
solve (cold) and then add 11/, pounds of flake caustic soda 
previously dissolved in one gallon of water. After the 
caustic has been added, the solution should be clear and 
sort of a canary yellow in color. If it is not clear, then a 
slight heating will make it clear. This solution is then add- 
ed with stirring to the 46 gallons of water in which is dis- 
solved 31/, pounds of flake caustic soda and three pounds 
of common salt. The solution is heated to 180° F. The 
cotton duck is then padded through this solution, batched - 
and then dried over drying cylinders or by the Andrews 
and Goodrich ‘blast’ air dryer. The dried naphtolated 
duck is then passed through a bath of diazotized base made 
up as follows: | 

B. Preparation of the Base: 50 gal. mixing. 

Paste 10.1 pounds of Fast Garnet GBC Base with water, 
and then add a solution of 19 pounds of hydrochloric acid 
(technical 30° TW), ice, and water to cool to 40° F. It 
should not be above 20 gallons. Then add very slowly 
with stirring 214, pounds of sodium nitrite previously dis- 
solved in water. Let bath stand with occasional stirring for 
about 20 minutes. Test bath with Congo Red paper. If 
paper does not turn blue, add hydrochloric acid until it 
turns blue, then test bath with potassium starch iodide 
paper. If the potassium iodide paper does not turn blue 
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SOFTENER 
CELLULOSIC 


Ries 84. a result of Warwick research, is a new, 
substantive softener of exceptional stability. It will not oxidize 
on the abvii to cause discoloration or rancidity. Appratex 84 
will not discolor white goods, develop undesirable odors after 
ageing or hot pressing, and has no adverse effect on the light- 
fastness of dyeings. 

This substantive softener may be exhausted onto cellu- 
losic fabrics from a dilute solution. The finish thus obtained 
shows a considerable degree of resistance to laundering. 
Appratex 84 is compatible with other anionic finishes and 
alkaline material—especially important when combining with 


antifume agents and many other types of material. 


A WARWICK technical advisor is always available to help work — 
out special problems in connection with individual needs. | 


MICK CHEMICAL COMPAN 
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add more sodium nitrite until it turns blue. Just before use 


add sodium acetate and test with Congo Red paper until 
faintly acid (paper will turn faint blue). Then add acetic 
acid until the bath tests a pH of 5. Add this diazotized 
base to 35 gallons of cold water, in which has been dis- 
solved five pounds of Igepal CA Extra and eight pounds 
of Diazopon A.. Pad the duck through this solution cold 
at 40° F. and batch. The dyed duck is then after-treated 


with soap, soda ash, and detergent as previously discussed. 


In general the usual temperature recommended for soap- 
ing 1s about 160° F., but in practice soaping temperatures 
may run from about 140° F. to 200° F.. The cast or shade 
of the final color is influenced greatly by the temperature 
of the soap bath. Higher temperatures yield brighter and 
perhaps somewhat lighter shades, while at the lower tem- 
peratures greater depth of color is obtained 
of brightness, 


a sacrifice 


Process Gives Cotton High Rot Resistance 


The best means yet discovered for protecting cotton fab- 
ric and yarn from mildew and other forms of rot is to con- 
vert part of the. fiber chemically to cellulose acetate, similar 
to acetate rayon, the Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. Tests there 
indicate that no other rotproofing treatment gives as much 
resistance against the various rotting organisms which cause 
serious losses each year of products made with cotton which 
are subject to dampness and water. Moreover, this treatment 
causes no discoloration, imparts no odor and does not make 
cotton sticky or poisonous as some other rotproofing treat- 
ments do. 

Practical and rapid methods for partially acetylating fabric 
and yarn have been developed, at the laboratory and many 
practical uses are foreseen for it. The process does not 
change cotton fabric appearance, feel or strength, but 
greatly improves its resistance to. rot and also improves its 
heat resistance. The treated fabric absorbs much less mois- 
ture and therefore swells. less when wet than. untreated 
fabric. It is dyed as acetate rayon is dyed, yet it is easier to 
clean because it is not damaged by cleaning fluids which 
dissolve acetate rayon. 

The partial acetylation processes developed at the labora- 
tory already are finding commercial use. Cotton bags treated 
this way are now being manufactured for water-softening 
systems, where they hold softeners in tanks of circulating 
water. Untreated bags rot and go to pieces in a month or 
less, but those from partially acetylated cloth remain in good 
condition for more than a year. Fish nets and shoe lining 
cloth of partially acetylated cotton are now being tested 
commercially, Other promising uses are: tents, awnings, 
tarpaulins, seed-bed covers and other outdoor fabrics; bags 
for fruits and vegetables; thread for shoes and other leather 
or for outdoor fabrics: fabric for control of floods and soil 
erosion; belting, hose and mechanical fabrics; insulation for 
outdoor electric wires. Because the treated fabric has good 
heat resistanc C as well as rol resistance, it 1s a possibility for 
use 1n laminated insulation for buildings. 

for most economical use of the process, the degree of 
acetylation shouldbe guided by the use to be made of the 
fabric or yarn, the chemists find. Acetylation of only 19 per 
cent of the cotton gives moderate rot-resistance which may 


be sufhcient for many purposes. Even this low degree of 
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acetylation gives fabric better mildew-resistance than othe: 
mildew-proofing treatments. Acetylation up to 30 per cent 
makes it extremely resistant to all forms of rot. A quick 
dye method for determining the strength of the treatment 
has been developed at the laboratory. Untreated cotton take: 
a blue dye and treated cotton a yellow dye. Thus, the prog: 
ress of acetylation can be seen easily by using both dyes, 
making it possible to stop the treatment at just the right 
stage. Acetylating cloth is more difficult: than acetylating 
yarn, and the heavier and more tightly woven the cloth, the 
more difficult it is to get uniform treatment. The chemists 
advise that this difficulty may be overcome by w eaving heavy 
materials of acetylated yarn. 


Slight Deciine le Finishing Activity 


A total of 1,935,000,000 yards of cotton, rayon and other 
synthetic fabrics were bleached, dyed or printed and finished 
during the third quarter of 1947, the Bureau of the Census 
announced Jan. 21. This total was 11 per cent less than the 
amount finished in the second quarter of 1947, but was 
only three per cent below the corresponding period of 1946. 
The decrease from the second quarter 1947 can be attributed 
chiefly to the customary vacations falling within the July- 
September period, it was said. ee 

Cotton goods bleached, dyed, or printed and finished to- 
taled 1,531,.000.000 yards, which was 13 per cent less than 
in the previous quarter, and four per cent less than in the 
third quarter 1946. Rayon goods bleached, dyed, or printed 
and finished totaling 404, 000 000 yards was five per cent 
below the second quarter 1947, but was five per cent higher 
than in the third quarter 1946. Total cotton goods bleached 
and finished amounting to 798,000,000 yards was 14 per 
cent below the previous quarter, but was four per cent above 
the third quarter a year.ago. 

The amount of flannels and other napped fabrics bleached 
and finished has risen steadily since the second quarter of 
1946. The 82,000,000 yards of print cloths, plain and 
fancy, bleached and finished was ten per cent below the 
second quarter, but was 14 per cent above the third quarter 
a year ago. The total rayon goods bleached and finished 
amounted to 46,000,000 yards, which was four per cent 
below the previous quarter, but nine per cent above the 
third quarter a year ago. The 13,000,000 yards of ‘‘all other 
white finished fabrics of synthetic fiber, synthetic fiber mix- 
tures, or of silk” was 38 per cent above the third quarter 
1940. 

The 673,000,000 yards of cotton goods plain dyed and 
hashed during the third quarter 1947 was eight per cent 
less than in the previous quarter and six per cent below the 
third quarter a year ago. The 21,000,000 yards of combed 
and carded broadcloth dyed and finished continued the up- 
ward trend which began in the third quarter of 1946 and 
was 77 per cent ahove that July- September, 1946, period. 
The 86,000,000 yards of drills, twills, and jeans was 16 per 
cent below the second quarter 1947 and 4] per cent below 
the third quarter 1946, 


Recommend Resin Treatment Of Wool Fiber 


Two speakers told a luncheon meeting of the collateral 


group of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


in New York City last month that one of the industry's 
most promising methods for overcoming the problem of 
developing non-shrinking woolens lies in proper resin treat- 
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You hardly need to be reminded that the cost of most fats for finishing is rapidly 


becoming prohibitive. You may or may not realize however that there are products 
which can be used for these purposes which give better results at comparable cost 
or equal results at lower cost. 


Among such products in the AHCO line are the following:— 


at 
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AHCOVELS* 


If your problem is primarily one of softening, one of our 
AHCOVELS will solve it. Although constantly improved, 
these synthetic substantive softeners have not changed in 
price for seven years. They give an unsurpassed hand, soft- 
ness and drape to cotton, rayon, nylon, acetate or wool 
fabrics. Almost pure white in color, they are highly resistant 
to yellowing, very stable when subjected to heat and the E, 
F and R types do NOT affect the light fastness of colors. 
Small quantities, compared with sulphonated tallows, are 
required for a given result. 


‘rademark Reg. 


SOFTENER CDEP 


If you need extra body with softness, SOFTENER CDEP 
is the solution to your cost and quality problems. It gives 
the same effect as sulphonated tallows but is considerably 
cheaper on a yard for yard basis. 

When we suggest that you try these products, we are not 


asking you to experiment. Ahcovels are the most popular | 


substantive softeners on the market and SOFTENER 
CDEP has also proved its value in volume production. 

Let us recommend a formula for your softening or 
weighting problems. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


“ESTABLISHED 1815 * PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. AND CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA ° CHARLOTTE 
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ment of the wool fiber. Dr. Milton Harris of Milton Har- 
ris Associates outlined three kinds of instability, or shrink- 
ing: felting, relaxation and consolidation. Resin treatment 
and chlorination were seen as able to eliminate the © migra- 
tion tendency” of wool fiber. The latter, by “equalizing the 
friction coefficient,” has avoided the felting tendency, he 
said, without destroying the “long-range elasticity” of wool 
which is one of its valuable traits. | 

The second speaker, Dr. D. H. Powers, director of the 
textile chemicals department, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
agreed with Dr. Harris that home laundry machines “are 
tougher than commercial cleaning facilities on wool fabrics” 
and pose a problem for both the chemical and the wool 
industry. Proper penetrating of resins into the fiber, Dr. 
Powers said, can make wool fabrics virtually non-shrinkable, 
or about one to two per cent. ‘“‘We can build stability for a 
given position of the fabric after felting and napping,” he 
stated, adding that there is more work to be done. Chlorina- 
tion treatment-must precede the resin injection, however, he 
added. 


Bonnar Heads Two A. A. T. C. C. Committees 


J. Robert Bonnar, technical director of General Dyestuff 
Corp., was elected chairman of the research committee of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
at a recent meeting of the council of the association. In 
addition, he also was re-elected chairman of the executive 
committee on research. Elected to serve with Mr. Bonnar 
on the executive committee were Dr. Miles A. Dahlen, or- 
ganic chemical department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., and Prof. Percival Theel, head of the department 
of chemistry and dyeing, Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

The winter meeting of the Piedmont Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 
held at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Feb. 7, with 
approximately 200 members in attendance. 

The meeting consisted of a technical session in the aiken: 
noon and a banquet in the evening. The technical discus- 
sions were led by Herbert Scull of the A. M. Tenney Asso- 
ciates, New York City, and Herman J. Jordan, Jr., of Wis- 
cassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. The banquet speaker was 
T. E. Christenberry, clerk of Common Pleas and General 
Summons for Greenville County. 

Mr. Scull’s subject was “Current Dyeing Problems on 
Acetate—Viscose Blends and Suggestions on Meeting 
Them.” The speaker gave an interesting report on general 
processing problems confronting rayon dyeing and finishing 


plants and pointed out the value of highly trained technical 


staffs in processing the many complex blends of fibers now 
used in various constructions, consisting of acetate, viscose, 
wool and nylon. The importance of careful study and selec- 
tion of direct fast-to-light dyes, as well as acetate and wool 
colors suitable for resin treatment, was emphasized. Mr. 
Scull also urged careful study of inhibitors and the proper 
methods of applying them on the various blends. 

The processing of blends requires precise controls in 
desizing, application of inhibitors and in the application of 
resins, the speaker declared. It was pointed out that an 
entirely new dyeing technique should be developed in. proc- 


essing blended fabrics through the use of the Williams 


machine and other recent developments. Blended fabrics 
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are now being processed by the rapid saponifying and va 
dyeing operations, but only with limited success, Mr. Scul 
said. 

In leading the discussion on ‘‘Package Dyeing of Yarng, 
Mr. Jordan reviewed the problems that must be met ah. 
overcome and stressed the necessity of proper selection of 
dyes for levelness, solubility, and fastness values. The 
speaker urged a careful study of controls, flow rates, pres- 
sure and design of dyeing equipment in order to obtain 
consistent results on dyed: packages. Proper preparation of 
the dyestuff by the use of modern mixing equipment and 
demineralized water, is important, Mr. Jordan: said. 

Taylor Mobley of General Dyestuff Corp. was genera! 
chairman of the meeting and arranged the program. John 
B. Neely of Burlington Mills Corp. is chairman, Robert H. 
Smith of Melrose Hosiery Mills is secret ary, and Edwin A. 
Briggs of Southern Franklin Process Co. is treasurer of the 
Piedmont Section. 

Dr. H. W. Stigler, director of research for the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, will address 
the Southeastern Section of the organization at a meeting to 
be held March 13 at the Highland Country Club in La- 
Grange, Ga. His subject will be “The National A. A. T. 
C. C. Research 


Soap & Elects Wrisley 


Approximately 400 members were in attendance when 
the Association of American Soap & Glycerine Producers, 

c., held its 21st annual meeting Jan. 29 in New York 
City. George A. Wrisley, head of Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Chicago, was re-elected president of the association to fill a 
second term. E. Matthew Finehout of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Soap Co., was chosen vice-president for the far West 


to succeed Theodore E. Allen, Par Soap Co., Oakland, Cal. 


Edward H. Little of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. was re- 
elected Eastern vice-president, and Eugene A. Moss of Swift 
& Co. vice-president for the Midwest. Nils $. Dahl, John 
T. Stanley Co., remains treasurer and Henry F. Elberfeld of 
Colgate’s, assistant treasurer. 

Paul V. McNutt, former U. S. ambassador to the Philip- 
pines, was a guest speaker at the event. Mr. McNutt urged 


greater attention to the Far East in all respects as containing. 


enormous undeveloped resources both physical and human, 
and probably containing the future of the world. He urged 
economic statesmanship upon his listeners in their contacts 
with the Philippines and other Eastern countries. 

The meeting was divided into various group sessions and 
panels, each presided over by an authoritative member of 
the industry. Listed among the outstanding s speakers heard 
during the event were George Fulton of the National Insti- 
tute of Cleaning & Dyeing; George H. Johnson, general 
manager of the American Institute of Laundering; Kenneth 
T. King, manager of the fine chemicals division, organic 
chemicals department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; N. N. Dalton, technical consultant of the association: 
and Dr. Anthony M. Schwartz of Harris Research Labora- 
tories. 


G. D. Is By Finishers 
G. D. Harrison of the Lewiston (Me.) Division of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. was elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics at the 34th annual 
meeting of the group Jan. 20 in New York City. Mr. Har- 
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An example of the unmatched performance of DECERESOL OT Wetting 
Agent. At left, a cotton string floats indefinitely on water. At right, one 
_ drop of DEC 
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tting Agent causes instantaneous wetting. 


You get speedier application in the wetting of 
textiles — better penetration, dispersing and. dye 
levelling properties - when you standardize on 
Cyanamid’s DECERESOL® OT Wetting Agents, 
now again available in larger quantities. 

But that is only one side of the story. DECERE- 
SOL OT Wetting Agents are also very economical 


to use, A little of it goes a long way. Its efficiency 


lowers costs, saves time. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
ARE .. . AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils; NO-ODOROL® Fin- 
ishing Oils: DECERESOL® OT Wetting Agents; PARAMUL®® 115 
Water Repellent; Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, 
and other specialties and Heavy Chemicals. For low-cost chemical 
equivalent of distilled HvO. .. FILT-R-STIL® Demineralizing Units. 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.: Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 
Bilons Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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And don’t forget this third important advantage: 
the continual use of DECERESOL OT Wetting 
Agents results in higher quality production, as well. 

If you are not now using DECERESOL OT Wet- 

ting Agents, it will pay you to write for further 
information about these superior wetting agents. 
Or, if you wish, one of our representatives will be 
glad to call and demonstrate DECERESOL OT 
Wetting Agents to you personally, 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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rison succeeds William. Berry of Riegel Textile Corp., who 
becomes chairman of the executive committee, Vice-prest- 
dents named are Arthur G. Poor of Standard Bleachery & 
Printing Co., and S$. M. Cone, Jr., of Cone Finishing Co., 
formerly a member of the executive committee. Miss Alice 

Moore remains association secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Berry, in his final report as president, discussed the 
broad activities of the association and urged companies to 
| exp slain to their employees and others the real meaning and 
effect of the labor-management ‘relations act. He ex pressed 
the opinion that the advance in finishing charges has lagged 
far behind the advance in costs. Only volume has made 
noted. 
Berry said. 


prevailing charges possible, he 


Considering the 
future of the industry, Mr. 


in part: “I think 
those of us who believe in and are engaged in private enter- 
prise have a duty to see that this system is preserved. and 
continues to operate to the advantage of all. To do this we 
must be realistic and operate in such a way that standards 
are maintained and our businesses—-and thereby our coun- 
I mean by that a continu- 
ous, reasonable margin of profit and not fluctuations of 
profit and loss periods. To 


try profit from our ope rations. 


maintain an even balance 
through the various exigencies to which we are and will be 
subjected undoubtedly. presents a challenge. 
record I feel confident we can ‘and 
capably. 


From our past 
will meet this challenge 
To do this we must be alert and 


to use expressive 
know what it is all about.” 


slang 
Miss Moore also gave a: report during the meeting, out- 
lining the work of the association and reviewing the accom- 
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VELON FILM, produced by Firestone Plastics Co. 
printed and fabricated by converters. 
resentative designa. 


. now is being 
Displayed above are rep- 


visible light. 


plishments of the industry during 1947. The business «| 
cotton textile finishers in yardage for the full year of 19 
showed a decline of less than one per cent from the previo 
year, she noted. 


Members of the executive committee chosen to serve f. 
three-year terms expiring in January, 1951, were: J. } 
Milliken, Mount Hope Finishing Co., North Dighto 
Mass.; Clifford B. Hayes, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; A. | 
Garfinkel, Lowell Bleachery, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Elected | 
the executive committee for terms expiring in 1950 wer 
A.-G. Odell of Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Works, Co: 
cord, N. C.; Benjamin I. Ward of Bellman Brook Bleac! 
ery, Fairview, N. J.; and Walter R. Howell, Bradford Dy: 
ing Associates, Westerly, R. I., who was nominated to fi 
the unexpired term of George Summersby of the same con 
pany, who resigned. 

Elected to serve for a one-year term, expiring January 
1949, were: William Berry, Riegel Textile Corp., Nev 
York; W. A. Broadfoot, The Aspinook Corp., Jewett City 
Conn.; Harry M. Burke, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Way 
pingers Falls, N. Y.; J. Marshall Cole, Cold Spring Bleach 
ery, Wardley, Pa.; 
rowsville, Mass.; W.O. Forssell, Slaterville (R. 1.) Finish 
ing Co.; Archie O. Joslin, Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
Finishing Co.; Lawrence Marx, Jr., Clearwater (S. C.) Fin 
ishing Co.; William F. Robertson, Jr., North Carolina Fin 
ishing Co., Salisbury, N. C.; W. H. Robertson, Robertso: 
Bleachery & Dye Works, New Milford, Conn.; John. A 
Simmons, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, West 
Ga.; Richard Ward, Providence (R. I.) Dyeing, Bleachin; 
& Calendering Co. In addition to the above, the followin; 
members of the executive committee continue to serve un 
expired terms, as follows: Term expiring January, 1949 
W. Ralph MacIntyre, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil 
mington, Del.; George E. Sinkinson, Sayles Finishins 
Plants, Inc., Saylesville, R. I.; Grant A. McClatchie, 
States Finishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 

A resolution of tribute to the late Richard W. Arringtor 
of Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.. 


Unitec 


ex-president whos 
term as chairman of the executive committee expired Jan 
20, was passed at the meeting. 


Optical Bleaching Agents Theme Of Report 


The development and the use of optical bleaching agent: 
by the Germans are described in a report now on sale by 
the Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce 
Methods of manufacture and testing of the chemicals de 
veloped, known as Blankophor B, —R, —WT and —-RG 
are discussed. Optical bleaching agents are fluorescent ma 
terials which increase whiteness of textiles and other article: 
by converting some of the ultra-violet of sunlight int 
The agents used must be colorless or almost 
sO as seen by reflection of ordinary visible light and. th 
additional light supplied by fluorescence must be blue 1 
order to enhance whiteness and neutralize the brownish dis 
coloration common in fabrics and many other materials. 

The general history of the development of the fou: 
Blankophors is given and Ultrasan, the forerunner of th 
Blankophors, is discussed. Ultrasan is described in U. S$ 
Patent 2,171,427, issued Aug. 29, 1939, to Eggert and 
Wendt and assigned to I. G. Farben, as one of the numer 
ous examples of 1, 3, 5-triazine derivatives which are said 
to absorb ultraviolet light. Further research by I. G. Farben 
revealed that “Ultrasan was an effective whitening agent 
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+ paper, that it had a strong affinity for natural and re- 
nerated cellulosic fibers, and that it showed considerable 
omise for use as an optical bleach for textiles.” Different 
boratories co-operated in the further evaluation of 
ltrasan as an optical bleach, and the name of the product 
as changed to Blankophor B Concentrate. After dilution 
ith 90 per cent urea, the concentrate was called Blanko- 
hor B. 

Blankophor R was developed because fabrics treated with 
jankophor B were considered to be a trifle too blue and, 

used in hard water, sometimes showed a slight yellow 
‘scoloration after aging. The fluorescent color of Blanko- 
hor R was on the purple side of blue and sometimes gave 
ie treated fabric a reddish tinge. Both the B and R Blanko- 
hors are substantive to natural and regenerated cellulose 
ibers but have little affinity for wool and silk, the report 
tates. Blankophor WT was developed, therefore, for ani- 
al fibers. The latter agent is the condensation product of 
rea and benzoin sulfonated to soluble form. It possesses 
he desired optical propérties, is substantive to wool and 


ik but has little affinity. for cellulose. Blankophor RG 


Concentrate was, developed as a substitute for Blankophors 
4 and R. Production of Blankophor B was interrupted dur- 
ng 1942 because of the shortage of materials, and Blanko- 
hor R had not proved a good substitute because of the 


eddish tint it gave fabrics. The. solution to the problem. 


was found by blending 9714 per cent of Blankophor R 
Concentrate with 214 per cent of Anthralan Green G. G. 


[he green dye served to neutralize the excess of red and to. 


cive the product a certain effectiveness even in artificial 
ight. The mixture was called Blankophor RG Concentrate 
ind put on the market in April 1943. The methods of 
manufacture of the Blankophors are described in the report, 
ind their use as textile finishing agents and laundering 
bleaches is discussed. 

The Blankophors leave much to be desired as optical 
bleaching agents, according to the report, but they were 
‘avorably received and appear to have been the first of such 
materials applied with real success to textiles. Their fast- 
ess to washing was fairly satisfactory but they did not 
‘how satisfactory stability when exposed directly to sun- 
ight. Mimeographed copies of the 23-page report, PB- 
31099 (The Blankophors, Optical Bleaching Agents of 
G.), sell for 75 cents. Supplementary material consisting 
reports and correspondence from I. G. Farben files is 
ntained in German in PB-81099-S (The Blankophors, Re- 
"ts and Correspondence from the I. G. Files, April, 1944; 
icrofilm, $4; photostat, $11; 165 pages). Orders for 
pies of reports should be addressed to the Office of Tech- 
ical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
). C., and should be accompanied by check or money order, 
ayable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


German Synthetic Detergents Evaluated 


A comparative evaluation of certain synthetic detergents 


and descriptions of research work and plant processes for 


he production of some synthetic detergents are contained in 
ne of three reports on German synthetic detergents and 
clated products now on sale by the Office of Technical 
ervices, Department of Commerce. The 120-page report, 
‘repared by four O. T.S. investigators, John D. Brankner, 
William H. Lockwood. Richard H. Nagel and Kenneth L. 
Russell, also contains an alphabetical trade-name list of all 
ynothetic detergents and most textile auxiliaries made in 
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Germany. Composition of the detergents and reference to 
the source of information is also given. 

A variety of synthetic detergents were produced in Ger- 
many during the past ten years, according to the report. 
Some of the new detergents were superior to previous types 
for special uses but none surpassed the Gardinol and Ige- 
pon types for general utility. For some types, interesting 
advances were made in continuous processes. Several rea- 
sons are advanced: for the large number of synthetic deter- 
gents developed in Germany, according to the investigators. 
The original and fundamental reason was to obtain products 
which would perform better than soap, particularly in hard 
water and under neutral or acid conditions: The following 
types of detergents were accordingly developed: alkyl sul- 
fates, Igepon types, Medialans, polyethylene oxide. types, 
alkyl sulfonates, alkyl aryl sulfonates and Lamepons. In 
developing the various types it was found that variations 
of the molecular structure of the compounds of each. type 
often led to products more suitable for certain specific uses 
than could be. obtained from any one compound of the 
group. Additional detergents, therefore, were produced. 

Mimeograph copies of the report, PB-81819 (Syntheti 
Detergents and Related Surface Active Agents in Germany), 
cell for $3. 

A second report, PB-80749 (Action of Alkali Upon Cei- 
lulose; photostat, $6; microfilm, $2; 88 pages), is a trans- 
lation of a research report prepared at the I. G. Farben. Tex- 
tile Application Laboratory, Hoechst. The translation was 
made at the request of the research and development branch 
of the Office of the Quartermaster General. The. research 
included a systematic investigation of alkalies and their 
effect upon cellulose with a view towards lengthening the 
wear life of cellulosic fibers such as cotton and rayon. The 
alkalies are used in one form or another in various stages 
of textile processing and are also present in both home and 
commercial laundering compounds. The report indicates 
that alkalies act upon cellulose in widely varying degrees. 
Some studies showed them to be quite harmful and others 
gave evidence that their effect is negligible. The informa- 
tion compiled in the research report should prove helpful to 
textile manufacturers, laundries, and manufacturers of wet 
processing and washing agents, according to the Office of 
-he Quartermaster General. Orders for the reports should 
be addressed to the Office of Technical Services. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Report Describes Novel Drying Tower 


A novel drying tower used in the production of coated 
fabrics by Siemens-Schuckertwerke, A. G.., Germany, is 
described in a short report now on sale by the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce. The report, 
prepared by O.:T. S. Investigator Fred §. Perkerson, is a 
supplement to PB-2335, Survey of German Coated Fabric: 
Industry, prepared by ©. T. S. Investigators DeForrest Lott 
and William D. Hedger. The manufacture of polyviny! 
chloride fabrics and films by use of a paste dispersion 
method as described in the main report by Lott and Hedger 
is considered by American investigators as being the most 
outstanding development in the German coated fabrics in- 
dustry. The resin, plasticizer, and pigments were mixed 
together, applied in the form of a paste and then fused 
under high heat. The process produced a tough, flexible 
film or coating. 
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ParksTurbo 


Traveling Cleaner 


Its Mission... 


Practically every textile operation was 
once done by hand. The mission of every 
piece of textile machinery you operate is to 
do something quicker, better, and at less 
cost than it was done before. 

So then, the mission of 


ParksTurbo 
Traveling Cleaners 


is to keep textile machinery cleaner; to do 
it better; to do it at less cost. Operatives 
like it because it removes much of what is 
otherwise drudgery. More is accomplished 
with much less effort. Owners like it because 
it pays for itself so soon. 


“‘A careful study has indicated that the 
Traveling Cleaner installation will pay for 
itself in two years. In addition, we are 
spinning better yarn.” 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS”; 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


RPO RAT EF 
OF rch and Ongin 


ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


Double Duty 


Iravelers. 


Reg. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. 8S. STANDARD 


~ Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


| PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
| 131 W. First St., Cherlotte, N. C. 


| L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHA 


RTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CHEROKEE FALts, C.—Henrietta Mills 
was forced to stop operations for two days 
recently when a fire of undetermined origin 
damaged the power control tower of the 


slant. The fire was extinguished by the - 


mill's sprinkler system. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Leading Embroidery 
Co., North’ Bergen, N. J., which previously 
had announced plans to establish two plants 
in Charlotte for the manufacture of tobacco 
-loth and embroidered goods, has announced 
slans fora third plant here for the produc- 
tion of print cloth. The firm is spending 
bout $500,000 on-its plants here and the 
placing of machinery is now underway. 


OpELIKA, ALA.—The name of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. plant here, known in the 
past as Opelika Division, has been changed 
to Pepperell, Alabama. Division. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dan River Mills com- 
pleted the intermediate phase of its $10,- 
000,000 modérnization and  re-equipment 
program during 1947. The program of mod- 
-rnization includes: erection of a $1,750,000 
steam power generating plant convertible 
from coal to oil or from oil to coal; installa- 
tion of 812 new looms at a cost of nearly 
: million and a half dollars; construction of 
a $500,000. water filtering plant doubling 
previous capacity to permit the mill to take 
care of increased dyeing and finishing re- 
quirements; installation of $2,500,000 worth 
of new dyeing and finishing equipment; and 
erection of an $800,000 warehouse for both 
raw cotton and finished goods. 


Boston, Mass.—The annual 
Pacific Mills for 1947 reveals record sales of 
$90,646,658 which compared with a volume 
of. $78,303,654 in 1946. The company earn- 
ed. $8,375,380 after all expenses, taxes of 
$7,751,000 and a further addition to the 
contingency reserve of $3,000,000 on_ the 
373,453 shares of stock outstanding at the 
end of the year, net was equal to $9.59 per 
share, Concerning construction: and expan- 
sion of facilities, the report. states: “Early 
last fall the company started construction of 

worsted and woolen finishing plant at 
brookneal, Va., where fabrics produced at 
the Southern units will be finished, and it 
hopes by Spring to have another worsted 
cloth mill under construction in the same 
general locality, in order to further -decen- 
tralize manufacturing. During the year the 
two new worsted and woolen plants at Hali- 


tax. Va.. and Carrboro, N; steadily in- 


creased their production. Work was finished 
in re-equipping the Rhodhiss, N. C., unit 
for manufacture of rayon and wool blended 
tabrics.” 


New York, N. Y.— Consolidated net 
sales of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., amounted 
to $224,272,040 for the fiscal year ending 
Oct. 31, 1947, according to the annual re- 
port to stockholders released recently. The 
net income of $28,509,657, or $8.24 per 
share on the 3,459,988 shares outstanding 
throughout the fiscal year, includes not only 
the profit realized on the company’s own 
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report of 


goods but all other incomes such as divi- 
dends, interest, profit on sale of securities 
and income derived from services rendered 
to other companies. The company's working 
capital increased by $10,603,000 from $56,- 
614,000 Oct. 31, 1946, to $67,217,000 on 
Oct. 31, 1947. 


Rock Hitt; S$. C.—Plans have been an- 
nounced for construction of new general 
show rooms, offices and mill fronts for Sam- 
arkand Rugs, Inc., and Rock Hill Yarn -Mill, 
Inc.; both firms are headed by R. A. Postle- 
thwaite. Samarkand ts planning construction 
of a new rug mill soon. Architects’ plans 


for the plant were completed some time 


ago; however, all bids submitted were re- 
jected. Plans will be revised at a late date, 
it was announced. 


SHOALS, S. C.—The Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of Ware Shoals Division, Riegel 
Textile Corp., held its second annual ban- 
quet Jan. 24 at which time 14 new members 
were initiated. The new members are: F. C. 


Cook, Mrs. Eunice D. Gregory, Mrs. Hattie 


H. Mays, Mrs. Mollie B. Hellams, John O. » 


Davis, E. L. Teague, C. W. Futch, M. M. 
Richey, H. E. Watkins, Miss Ollie Satter- 
field, Mrs. Bessie T. Campbell, Jessie Gil- 
christ, Murray T. Miller and Wister N. 
Robinson. 


GAFFNEY, S, C.—Paola Mfg. Co. has ap- 
plied for'a state charter to produce fine fab- 
rics. To be capitalized at $300,000, the 
firm's officers are listed as Lyman A. Ham- 
rick, president; John M. Hamrick, secretary; 
and W. C. Hamrick, Sr., treasurer. The 
plant will be located in the yarn processing 
building of the former Irene Mills here. 
The Hamricks, who recently sold the Ham- 
rick and Limestone Mills to M. Lowenstein 
& Son of New York, also operate Alma, 
Musgrove and Carolina Kraft Mills in Gaff- 
ney and Broad River Mills at Blacksburg, 


LUMBERTON, N. C. — Jennings Cotton 
Mills, closed since last July, was scheduled 
to be in full operation again by March 1. 
M. S. Dayan of New York City is owner of 
the mills. When. complete operation gets 
underway the mills will process cotton from 
the bale through yarn and knitting plants 
and bleachery, and turn out bleached and 
dyed knit cloth. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C.— Walmore 
Mills, Inc., a new firm here, was expected 
to begin the manufacture of Turkish towels 
on or about Feb. 20. The new concern leased 
the York road building owned by Troy 
Whitehead of Charlotte, and formerly own- 
ed by Betty Yarn Mill. H. C. Moore, gen- 
eral manager, said the firm expected to con- 
duct a two-shift operation, employing from 
75 to 100 persons. 


GRANITE Fats, N. C.—Dudley Shoals 
Cotton Mill Co. has been purchased by Shu- 
ford Mills, Inc., of Hickory, N. C. The 
deed, representing a transaction of approxi- 
mately $200,000, has been filed in the office 


of the register of deeds for Caldwell County 
at Lenoir, N. C.. The plant utilizes about 
6,000 spindles in the production of 40s sin- 
gle and ply carded yarn on cones, tubes and 
skeins. 


TARBORO, N. C.——Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., 
are to make an addition of 21,000 spindles 
and 400 looms. The carding and spinning 
machinery is to be furnished by Saco-Lowell 
Shops and the plans are being prepared by 
J. E. Sirrine Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Operating  super- 
visors of Aleo Mfg. Co. have formed a Su- 
pervisors Club. Purpose of the club is to 
provide a means of sharing experiences and 
to enlighten each departmental supervisory 
force with the problems of others. The fol- 
lowing ofhcers were elected to serve six 
months: W. W. Harris, spinning room over- 
seer, president; Lacey Goodwin, company 


policeman, treasurer; and Crook G. Stafford, 


controller, secretary. 


ANDERSON, §S. C.—Final plans for con- 
struction of a new textile mill, to be financ- 
ed through community effort, were made 
recently at a board meeting of Anderson 
Industrial Buildings, Inc. The plant will be 
leased to Haynesworth Mill, formerly known 
as Rayotta Mill. 


EXPERIMENT, GA.-— The dye plant of 
Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., are to be 
transferred to a new $175,000 addition un- 
der construction at Lowell. Bleachery here. 
Bleaching and dye plants are expected to be 
in operation by April. The move centralizes 
bleaching and dyeing operations. Lowell 
Bleachery is to be improved, at a cost of 
$300,000, with new machinery, including a 


continuous open-width bleach machirie us-. 


ing a hydrogen peroxide bleach entirely, A 
new towel dryer and new tenter frames are 
to be installed, also. The dye plant will have 
a new continuous vat dyeing machine, sul- 
phur dyeing equipment, single and double 


tenter frames. A testing laboratory also will 


be constructed. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The name of Duch- 
ess Throwing Mill here has been changed 
to Statesville Throwing Mill. The. plant, 
which produces a diversified line of rayon 
yarns, is a division of William Klopman & 
Sons, Inc., and was purchased from Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. last year. 


HAZLEHURST, Miss.—The R. D. Sanders 
Corp. is installing machinery in a new 
building here, financed through community 
effort, and will produce open-weave cloth 


from cotton. The plant will operate on three’ 


shifts and will employ about 400 persons. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Huntsville Mfg 
Co. and California Cotton Mills, U'nion- 
town, shared first place honors in Ala- 
bama’s 1947 Textile Safety Contest, the 
State Department of Industrial Relations 
announced Jan. 29. Huntsville Mfg. Co. 
led the weaving and spinning group with 
only one lost time injury during the year 
and an accident frequency rate of .33. Cali- 
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fornia Cotton Mills, with one injury and a 
rate of 1.41, was first in the spinning divi. 
ston. Second places went to Tallassee Mills 
in weaving and spinning and Linen Thread 
Co. of Anniston in spinning. Third place 
honors were won by Russell Mfg. Co. of 
Alexander City in the weaving and spinning 
classification and Boaz Mills, Inc., in the 


LAVONIA, GA.—Albert. ] 
Midland Park. N 
tion soon on buildings to house an uphols- 
tery fabrics manufacturing unit. Plans call 
for a main building 400 by 90 feet, a dye 
plant and smaller auxiliary structures, all of 
concrete and brick -construction. Bartson 
operates a plant in Charlotte, N. C., and it 


Bartson, Inc., 
plans to start construc 


mated $1.500.000. will be a “home énte 


prise,” ofhcials emphasized, being 
and controlled by natives of the section, an 
operating for the general benefit of the are: 
Officers of the concern are Albert Tate o 
Ville Platte, president; Aubrey G. La Hay 


af Reddell. vice-president: Adraste Landre 


spinning group. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.——Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co. has awarded construction contracts 
on an improvement program which calls tor 
an expenditure of more than $300,000. The 
program calls for substantial alterations to 
Dixie's present buildings at Lupton City 
and Ridgedale, and for the erection of a 
new warehouse at the mercerizing plant in 
Ridgedale, 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Reorganizatioh of the 
H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill has been 
effected, with Harry L. Dawes of Green- 
ville, S. C., as president and treasurer, E. E. 
Stone, III, of Florence, S. C., as vice-presi- 
dent, and E. H. Johnson as secretary. -The 
4,232-spindle plant produces coarse cotton 
yarns. 


safety program. 


REDDELL. LA 


is intimated in the trade that operations of — J, 
that plant will be transferred to Lavonia 
upon completion of the buildings: 


ROANOKE, VA.—-The Roanoke plant ot 
American Viscose Corp. recently was award- 
ed the Neren Safety Trophy, ‘presented an 
nually to the one plant of the corporation 
with the best safety record for the previous 
year. The trophy is a bronze plaque named 
for Harry C. Neren, for many years man- 
ager of the Roanoke plant, and who is re 
garded as the father of the corporation's 


Evangeline Textile Mills 
Co. has been organized here and plans are 
underway for construction of a 25,000-spin.- 
dle plant to. produce yarns and finished ma- — two 
terials: The plant, which will cost an estt- 


neau of Mamon, secretary-treasurer; Maj, | 
LeBlanc of Ville Platte, hnancial COUN 
selor; and E. Herman Guillory, district at 
torney of Evangeline Parish, general coun 


sel 


EASLEY; S$. C;-—Conditional sale-of Glen 
wood. Cotton Mills was reported recenth 
the sales agreement reportedly providing fo 
payment of $350 per share for $100-pa 
stock, provided two-thirds or more of th 
outstanding shares were tendered by Fel 
25. The identity of the proposed purchas« 
has not been revealed 


ELKIN, N. C.—-The Distinguished Servic 
Satety Award of the National Safety Coun 
cil was pres¢ nted to Chatham Mtg. Co: dus 
ing a banquet Jan. 20. The firm is one ot 
textile concerns in’ the nation to b 
awarded the honor a second. time. 


Cite Improvements In Freight Movements 


Movement of textiles and other freight over’the lines of 


the Southern Railway system is on a current basis today, 
with all prior difficulties overcome, and with new improve- 
ments in service expected in the near future, J. Ralph Legg, 
superintendent of merchandise service of the railway at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., told members of the traffic group of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
at a meeting last month. Mr. Legg, with Robert N. Wood- 
all and Herbert E. Wilson, Jr., of New York, were guests 
of the trafhc group in its latest meeting aimed at the ex- 
pediting of textile shipments from the South to the Metro- 
politan area and to other points. Mr. Woodall is Eastern 
trathc manager and Mr. Wilson is district freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Railway system in New York. 
Thomas Smith, chairman of the group, presided. 

Mr. Legg outlined in detail the movement of textile 
freight from records of the past month, reporting improved 
handling, and citing the values of segregation of freight by 
the mills when loading trap cars. Elimination of small 
transfer points where volume of traffic was insufficient, and 
development of the new transfer point at Greenville, $. C., 
which should be ready for business before the end of Feb- 
ruary, were noted as changes which will expedite traffic. 
Mr. Woodall also expressed the desire of the Southern to 
co-operate fully for better service for textile interests. 

In a check-up of traffic group members attending, it was 
the consensus of opinion that service to the Metropolitan 
area has improved to a considerable extent since the group 
took up the issue of long periods in transit last fall in the 
course of discussions with officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. However, even allowing for recent interruptions from 
storms, it was felt that periods in transit are still not normal. 
While in-transit time from the South as far as Jersey City 
was reported improved, considerable difficulty and constant 
checking was necessary in the view of a number of those 
Some members reported unsatisfactory service to Chicago 
who commented on the situation, in order to ameliorate the 
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situation from that port to consignee’s place of business 
and intermediate points and more ‘customers in that area 
asking for motor truck deliy ery. Several members. congrat 
ulated the Southern on the character of its service to the 


trade. The Southern Railway officials informed the group 


that a new package car service directory is now in prepara. 
tion. New schedules of the Central of Georgia Railway Co 
for less than carload shipments from.Coulmbus and Macon. 
Ga., to Eastern territory were distributed to the group. 


Virginia-Carolina Buys Aralac Plant 


Aralac, Inc., subsidiary of National Dairy Products ¢ orp. 
has abandoned the production of Aralac casein fiber and the 
plant at Taftville, Conn., has been sold to Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. for the production of a synthetic fiber from 
peanut protein, a product in which the chemical company} 
has been interested for some time. Actual transfer of ‘the 
plant was scheduled to have been made Feb. 17. 

We are discontinuing the manufacture arid sale of Ara- 
lac, even though this project resulted in a substantial profit 
to the company, L. A. Van Bomel, president of National 
Dairy Products Corp., remarked. “Development of othe: 
more profitable uses for skim milk products has resulted in 
a marked increase in the cost of casein from which Aralac 
is made.” 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. has engaged in vege 
table protein fiber research for many years and has operated 
a pilot plant at its Carteret, N. J., research laboratory. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of this research program, the company 
maintained contact with the several regional research labora- 
tories of the United States Department of Agriculture, par- 
ticularly with the Northern Regional Research Laboratories 


at Peoria, Ill. According to W. P. terHorst, general man-’ 


ager of the fiber division of the company, the protein staple 
hber developed as a.result.of this research is believed to be 
the first of its kind to be produced commercially in the 
world. The product will be sold under the trade name 


Vicara in varying deniers and staple lengths. 
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High grade gas, by-product and x 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 
4 High grade gas, by-product, : 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
: No one type of insurance policy Ot WJ burgh seam from Irwin Basin, ; 
Pg can fulfill the protection needs of High grade gas, by-product, vania, on the Penna. Railroad. a 
f every income earner — or every steam and domestic coal from , 
& group of workers. Therefore, cach Wise County, Va., on the Inter- z 
state Railroad. 
a Group Insurance program under- 
written by the Provident is based 
on a preliminary study and §is Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
4 tailored-to-fit the requirements of vo tas from McDowell County, W. 7 
s the firm and its employees. a“: grade, high volatile steam Va., on the Norfolk & Western a 
a and by-product coal from Wise Railroad. 
3 County, Va., on the Interstate 7 
Provident Group Insurance plans, Railroad. 7 
protecting nearly two milli 
now. protecting ne wo million ints hoe 
employees and dependents, can be by-product, industrial stoker 7 
written to provide life, accident A laboratory controlled prod- an ulverizer use from Wyom- - 
and sickness, and hospital-surgical uct blended to meet exacting ing Co.,W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 7 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
ployee can afford. The hospital- state Railroad. 7 
surgical benefits can even be ex- 
tended to cover dependent mem- . 
bers of the employee's families. COKE 4 Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
: Roda and Stonega from Wise and domestic coal from Wis- 
County, Va., and Connellsville coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
sa ee Coke from Pennsylvania. on the L. & N. Railroad. 
Full information is yours 
for the asking. (CHARMCO) 
BY | Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire | 
Pa PROVID ENT Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 
: LIFE & ACCIDENT ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Chattanooga G c C 
eneral Coal Company 
: 123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
( ) / BRANCHES: 
y 
ur Olst U. ar BLUEFIELD. W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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On today’s fastest looms, Dayton Thorobred _ to expand. Their design includes a specially 
Loop Pickers perform with highest efficiency patented symmetrical loop construction 
at less cost. Made of special fabrics and which anchors the picker onto the stick 


synthetic rubber compounded with unusual and holds it in the correct contact position 


resilience, Dayton Pickers are molded in one- indefinitely. If you aren’t using Dayton 


piece, super-strong units that give increased _ Pickers, it will pay you to get the complete 
service, longer life. Designed with a flared — story. Write Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio, 


bottom, Dayton Pickers are built for easy or Textile Division—Main Sales Office, 
application. There is nothing to break, nothing Woodside Bldg.,Greenville, South Carolina, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Thurmond Chatham, chairman of. the 
ard of directors of Chatham Mtg. Co., 
kin, N.-C., recently anaounced his can- 
‘idacy for the Democratic nomination for 
e Fifth District of the U. S. House of 
‘epresentatives. The primary will be held 
May 29. Other textile executives making 
olitical news are R. Grady Rankin, presi- 
ent of Superior Yarn Mills at Mount Hol- 
v. N. C., and a director of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia. N. C.,. who will be a candidate 
i re-election to the N. C. State Senate. . 
1) Abbott Turner, textile executive of Co- 
imbus, Ga., who has been named to the 
Columbus City Commission. . T. Henry 
Wood, general manager of Oconee Mills, 
Inc.. Westminster, S. C., was elected mayor 
{ Westminster. 


Lee F. Caldwell, a graduate of Georgia 
Tech in the class of 1931, has been appoint- 
d to the newly created position of shop 
production engineer for Southern. States 
Equipment Corp., Hampton, Ga. 


Victor F. Williams, formerly assistant su- 
nerintendent of Federal Prison Industries, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed superin- 


tendent of Piedmont Cotton Mills at Egan, 


George W. Stowe; formerly secretary 
treasurer of Crescent Spinning Co., Belmont, 
N..C., was elected president and treasurer at 

recent meeting of directors. Mr. Stowe 
ucceeds the late A. C. Lineberger, or., as 
president. A. C, Lineberger, Jr., was elected 

director to succeed his tather, S$. P. Stowe 
vas elected vice-president and George W 
Stowe, Jr., was named secretary and assist- 
nt treasurer at Crescent. . . Directors of 
ertection Spinning Co., Belmont, recently 
lected J. Harold Lineberger president of 
firm, succeeding his father, A. C. Line. 
erger, Sr. Other Perfection officers named 
iE Henry A. Lineberger, vice-president, 
nd D. P. Stowe, secretary-treasurer. 


A..L. Brown, general manager and vice- 
oresident of Cannon Mills Co.,Kannapohs, 
\. C,, has been elected to the presidency of 
hina: Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceding the late A. C. Lineberger, Sr. John 
H Rutledge, Jr., ‘assistant secretary of the 
nul, was elected vice-president and C. J. 
beaver was re-elected secretary and_ treas- 
Urer, 


Legare Comer Jennings, president and 
‘reasurer of Cowikee Mills, Inc., Eufaula, 
\la., was married Jan, 4 to Elizabeth Con- 
iors Of Ponte Vedro, Fla. 


Fred Allen, former general manager of 
the Gastonia, N. Ae plant of Bloom Mills. 
Inc., has been named plant superintendent 
at Bloom Mills of Lancaster (Pa.), Ltd. 
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Ernest T. Boger, manager and vice-presi- 
dent of Boger & Crawford Spinning Mill, 
Lincolnton, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lincolnton Chamber of Com- 
merce. | 


John B. Humbert, manager and assistant 


‘treasurer of the Seneca, S. C., plant of Utica 


& Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., is retiring 
from that position March 1 after having 
spent 46 years in the textile industry. Mr. 
Humbert. entered the industry in 1902 as 
secretary of Chiquola Mfg. Co. at Honea 
Path; C. 


Earle R. Stall. president of F. W. Poe. 


Mtg. Co., Greenville, S. C.; for 12 years, 
and president of Florence Mills at Green- 
ville, a Cone Mills Corp. subsidiary, for 
five years, has. resigned from the Poe connec 
tion to devote his full time to Florence Mills 
and the interests of the Cone Mills Corp., 
of which he is a director. Mr. Stall will be 
succeeded at Poe by Charles A. Gibson, 
president of Calhoun (S. C.) Mills, owned 
by Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. of St 
Louis, Mo., who recently acquired the F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co. 


James E. Bostick, left, 
superintendent of Ha- 
leyville (Ala.) Mfg. 
Co., Inc., recently was 
voted ‘Man of. the 
Year’ by citizens of 
Haleyville. Mr. Bos- 
tick was tendered this 
honor because of his 
civic activities. 


T. G. Roche has resigned as general man- 
ager of Raycord, Inc., Spartanburg, S$. C., to 
become plant manager of Hamrick & Lime- 
stone Mills at Gaftney, S. ean a division of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons Co. 


B. W. Barrier has succeeded E. J. Wentz 
as Superintendent and vice-president of Car- 


olina Fine Fabrics, Inc., Hickory, N. C. 


Warren L. Chaffin has been elected presi- 
dent of J. L: Stifel & Sons, Inc., Wheeling, 
W. Va., producers of, fabrics for men’s and 
boys’ apparel. Mr. Chaffin also is president 
of the Stifel subsidiary, Glendale -(S. C.) 
Mills. 


John C. Borden, son of Gen. Howard S. 
Borden, has been elected president of Bor- 
den Mills, Inc., succeeding Bertram H. Bor- 
den, who becomes chairman of the board. 
General Borden was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur B. Borden, vice-president and 
treasurer; and William J. Still, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. The prod- 
uct of Borden Mills will continue to be sold 
in association with Iselin Jefferson Co., Inc., 
it was announced. 


Eugene Dye has been promoted from su- 
perintendent to production manager of La- 
vonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland L. Adams has been named 
technical director of the Lanett ( Ala.) Mill 
of West Point Mfg. Co. Mr. Adams has 
been associated with the research division of 
‘West Point Mfg. Co. as head of the process- 
ing department for a number of years. 


John W. Rettew of the purchasing de- 
partment of Burlington Mills Corp. is soon 
to make his headquarters at the Cramerton, 
N. C., plant of the firm where he will han- 
dle local purchasing for the Cramerton, 
Modena, Flint, Ranlo and Phenix Plants. 


Howard K. Edgerton was re-elected presi- 
dent of Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills for 
his Lith term at the recent annual meeting 
of the board of directors. Henry Counts and 
John Morrison were elected vice-presidents. 
Directors named are Walter J. Baird, Wil- 
lard H. Blue, Roy O. Crips, Virginia W. 
Edgerton, J. Elmer Hahn, E. Stanley Klein, 
John F. Robertson, Mr. Edgerton and Mr. 
Counts. 


William D. Anderson, former president 
of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., and now 
chairman of the board of directors, complet- 
ed 50 years service with the firm Jan..30 and 
was honored at a stag dinner in Atlanta. 
Ga., sponsored by Mills B. Lane, Jr., mem- 
ber of the Bibb board and president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of At- 
lanta. Personnel changes announced in Bibb 
mills at Columbus, Ga., follow: C. E. Down 
has resigned as superintendent of the Ander- 
son Plant and has been succeeded by Mac- 
Allister Isaacs, Jr.. who has been technical 
superintendent of Columbus Mfg. Co., a 
Bibb subsidiary. . . . R. N. Sewell; who has 
been charged with the duties of office man- 
ager at Columbus, is now devoting part of 
his time to the technical phases of the plant 
proper, 


R. T. LeGrand, Jr., formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer, was advanced to treasurer 
of Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills at a recent 
meeting of stockholders. R. T. LeGrand, Jr., 
was re-elected president of the firm and 
George Blanton, Sr., vice-president. 


R. F. Mills, for the past three years super- 
intendent of Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, Inc.. 
has been appointed president and treasurer 
of Gibson Yarn & Weave Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, N. C. Other officers of the firm are 
George B. Mason, vice-president; O. F. Ma- 
son, Jr., secretary; and A. L. Sudduth, Jr., 
assistant secretary. 


Frank Pittman has been appointed super- 
intendent of Gurney Mfg. Co., Prattville, 
Ala. Previously he had served for eight years 
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as superintendent of California Cotton Mills 
Co., Uniontown, Ala. 


J. Fred Slaughter is now associated with 
Slaughter Machinery Co., covering Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee in the sale of 
Mount Hope equipment for finishing plants, 
Venango rotary and package dyeing ma- 
chines, Macbeth, Atlas and other special 
lines of textile equipment. He has estab- 
lished residence in Marietta, Ga. 


Hugh G. Chatham. has been elected a 
vice-president of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
N. C. Mr. Chatham is a son of Thurmond 
Chatham, chairman of the board of the com- 
pany, who was re-elected by the directors. 
Other ofhcers of the firm re-elected are: 
Albert L. Butler, president; James H. Lassi- 
ter, assistant to the president; Thomas _]. 
Sheehe, J. W. L. Benson and 
Taylor, vice-presidents; W. R. Hartness, 
treasurer; C. D. Drxon, ‘assistant secretary; 
J. Milton Cooper, general counsel, R. W. 


Eleanor. S. 


Harris, general superintendent; Fred L 
Neaves, superintendent; Earl. M. Hodel, 
Thomas M. Roth and Howard C. Hatch, 


assistant superintendents. Hugh Chat- 
ham also was elected president of the board 


of directors of the Elkin Y. M. C. A. 


W. Ray Bell has been re-elected president 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. Other officers are Rob- 
ert |... Stevens, P. 
vice-president; John C. Hughes, McCamp- 
bell. & Co., Inc., treasurer; and John L 
Severance, secretary. Saul F. Dribben, Cone 
Export & Commission Co., Inc.; Richard G. 
Conant, Wellington Sears Co., Inc.;. and 
Donald B. Tansill, Pepperell Mfg. Co., were 
appointed to serve with the officers as an 
executive committee for the year: 


Stevens & Co.. Inc.. 


Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, due to ill health, 
has resigned as director of research for the 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, and has sailed for Austra- 
lia, his homeland. . .. Gerald B. Fletcher, 
formerly with Bibb Mfg. Co., has: joined 
the staft of the A. French Textile School of 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
as associate professor in textile engineering 


A. M. McNeill, C. M. McClure, Jr., I. R. 
Jermyn, W. R. Fox and Paul Bruchon have 
joined Hunt Machine Works, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C. as sales representatives. Mr. 
McNeill will represent the firm in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Mr. McClure 
will be the South Carolina representative 
and Mr. Jermyn will cover North Carolina 
and Virginia. ... Mr. Fox has been placed 
in charge of New England sales and. Mr 
Bruchon will be affiliated with Hunt in New 
York, handling export sales. 


James T. Gordon has been appointed 
Southern representative for the makers. of 
Cloverleaf-Freeland Bobbins, who operate 
plants in Hazleton and Honesdale, Pa. Mr 
Gordon will be located at 1013 Woodside 
Building, Greenville, S. C 


H. S. Foy, Jr., has retired as sales man- 
ager of Indera Mills Co. of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., after having held that position for 
the past 33 years. He will retain his direc- 
torship in the organization. George W 
Sheek, Jr., formerly Southern division sales 
manager, has been named to succeed Mr. 


Foy. 
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William H. Ruffin has been elected presi 
dent and treasurer of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C., succeeding as presiden: 
K. P. Lewis, who was elected chairman of 
the board: Mr. Ruthin had been vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company since 
1942. All other officers were re-elected as 
follows: Carl R. Harris, vice-president and 
assistant treasurer; Frank T. de Vyver, vice- 
president; E. W. Dunham, secretary; N. A. 
Gregory, assistant secretary; and L. C. 
Thomas, assistant secretary. It was also an 
nounced that Edwin M. Holt has been made 
general manager of manufacturing and as- 
sistant to Mr. Harris. 


Walter B. Dillard has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Alabama Division of 


California. Cotton Mills Co.. Uniontown. 


Ala. Mr. Dillard previously was associated 
with Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
and New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile Mills. 
Inc, 


E. Lee Skipper, left, 
has. retired as vice: 
president in charge of 
production of Springs 
Cotton Mills, with 
head main plant and 
headquarters at Lan- 
caster, $.C., and other 


Mill and Kershaw, S. 
C. Mr. Skipper, who 
has been assoctated with the Springs organi- 
zation since 1914, held various managerial 
positions during his career and. was reéspon- 
sible for numerous textile 
mill operation. He has not announced his 
future plans, but states that he intends to 
continue in the textile industry. 


innovations in 


Culver Batson has been appointed night 
superintendent at the Riverside Division of 


Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Eugene B. Luck, vice-president of Wor- 
tendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the com-. 
pany. J. Rucker Ryland has been elected a 
vice-president and A. L. Waldrop, secretary, 
has been named secretary and treasurer. 


W. M. Melton, vice-president and general 
manager Of Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. 
C., has been elected a director of Transylva- 
nia Trust Co. at Brevard. He is also serving 
his third term on the Brevard board of alder- 
men R. O. Arnold, president of Cov- 
ington (Ga.). Mills, has been named a direc- 
tor of the Atlanta Gas Light Co. He ts also 
a director of Mobile (Ala.) Gas Service 
Corp. .... Fred L. Smyre, Jr., president and 
treasurer of A. M. Smyre Mfg .Co. and a 
member of the Gastonia (N.C.) City Coun- 
cil, and Albert G. Myers, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer of Threads, Inc., as well as a director 
of Textiles, Inc., have been elected to the 
board of directors of the Citizens National 
Bank at Gastonia. 


Crawford H. Greenewalt has been named 
president as well as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. He succeeds. Walter S. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., who becomes chairman of the board 
following the retirement of Lammot du 
Pont... . Dr. William A. Adamson, pioneer 
in dye research, retired fro6m Du Pont Feb. 
2 after 30 years with the company. 


= plants at Chester, Fort. 


William A. Karl has been named pres 
dent of Firestone Textiles, it was announce 
Feb. 6, Mr. Karl, who has been vice-pres 
dent of Firestone Textiles for the past seve 
years, is in charge of textile plants at Ga: 
tonia, N. C., Bennettsville, S. C., and Ne 
Bedford, Mass. He also heads up the Texti! 
Division of the Firestone Tire & Rubbx 
Co. Since 1940, he has been a member « 
the New York Cotton Exchange. Headqua: 


ters of Firestone Textiles will be maintaine: 


in Akron, Ohio. 


L. E. Taylor, since 1939 Southern agen 
of the National Ring Traveler Co., wit! 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., has bee: 
made general manager of the company an 
in the near future will move to Pawtucket 
R. I., where the plant is located. His ap 
pointment to the new position marks th: 
completion of 25 years.of service with th 
Organization. Mr. Taylor has been succeede 
as Southern agent by H. B. Askew, formerl; 
of Griffin, Ga. Mr. ‘Askew, who has been 
with the company 15 years, has: transferred 
his restdence to Charlotte and will hav 
charge of the Southern office and warehous 
in that city. W. Harry King of Atlanta, 
graduate of Clemson College and veteran of 
World War II, recently has joined the 
Southern sales staff and will take over the 
Georgia territory formerly covered by Mr 


Askew. 


Woodward Allen has been appointed 


manager of the branch office at Charlotte 


N. C., of Solvay Sales Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.; covering the South 
eastern territory. Mr. Allen, who succeeds 
the late Harral O. Pierce, has been with th: 
Solvay organization for 28 years, serving as 
manager of the Boston office since 1930 
H. W. Causey, formerly a sales representa 
tive, has been named assistant manager of! 
the Charlotte office. 

Paul D. Jacobs, left 
has joined the textil: 
research and develop 
ment staff of the Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co 
laboratories. Fron 
1943 to 1947 he wa: 
with the textile re 
search laboratories ot 


the American Cyana 


mid Co. 


Archie McDufhe, formerly with Jenning: 
Cotton Mills at Lumberton. N. C.. has. be 
come superintendent of Carolina Mills 
Weldon, N. C., now a subsidiary of Caro 
lina Mills at Dillon, S. C. It formerly was 
known as Weldon Knitting Mills. 


Maj. Stuart W. Cramer, who retired fron 
active participation in the textile busines: 
some months ago when the Cramerton (N 
C.) Mills of which he was president wer« 
sold to Burlington Mills Corp., recently has 
been appointed deputy chairman of the Mu 
nitions Board by Secretary of Defense For 
restal..... John F. Tinsley, president ot 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W orks. W or- 
cester, Mass., recently was presented th< 
Ofhcier de la Legion d’'Honneur medal by 
French Consul Albert Chambon at th: 
French Boston. Mr. Tinsles 
was cited for contributions in “‘effort and 
energy to the France that suffered and 
fought underground through the years o! 


consulate in 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OUGHION 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS RUBBER LINED PIPE 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Reller Sewice=FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


PRICES 


The original price that you pay 
for anything is not the ultimate 
cost. 


In comparing prices, the results 
obtained and the length of time 
between replacements should be 
added to the first cost. 


COMPARE WITH STERLING 
H..B. CABANISS 
Box 188. Monroe. N. C 
M. H. 
Box 204. Chester. 8S. C. 
D. VESTER 
Box 882, Clarksville. Ga. 
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EC sional BOBBINS * PRECISION BOBBINS 


Every NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN is 
checked for balance and concentricity 
of bore and outside diameter . . . tested 
on customer's own spindle. 


Every New England Bobbin must be 
PRECISION. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 

Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S.W. 
Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BBIN & SHUTTLE 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, New Hampshire 
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Nazi invasion.” .... W. T. Kennedy, man- 
ager of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. bleachery at 
Opelika, Ala., has been presented the Silver 
Beaver, highest award made by the Boy 
Scouts to'a civilian leader. 


John B. Teat, formerly overseer of card- 
ing and spinning for Diana Mills, Inc., 
Neuse, N. C., now is overseer of spinning, 
twisting and winding at Algodon Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 


T. O. Ward has retired from his position 
as overseer of the spinning department of 
the Revolution plant of Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, 


Harry L. Welsted and Howard A. Love- 
joy have joined the sales staff of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and will work principally in 
the textile industry in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, making their headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C. . . . Milton J. Scott has 
been appointed assistant director of research 
for Monsanto's Merrimac Division at Ever- 
ett, Mass., where he will supervise textile 
research and application. 


» Henry and Earl Groves, owners of Groves 
Thread Co. of Gastonia, N. C., -recently 
contributed $50,000 to a fund for building 
a new 50,000-seat football stadium at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., for Wake Eorest College. 
The school is scheduled to be moved from 
its present location to Winston-Salem within 
a few years. The Burlington Mills Founda- 
tion contributed $15,000 to the building 


fund for the new college. Herman 


Cone of Greensboro, N. C., president of 
Cone Mills Corp., has contributed $25,000 
to Greensboro Boy Scouts for a new camp 
site. 


Charles A. Cannon of Concord, N. C., 
president ef Cannon Mills Co., was one of 
the four North Carolinians named to hon- 
orary membership in the Duke National 
Council at Duke Day ceremonies at Duke 
‘Umiversity, Durham, N. C..... Jj. QO. 
Thomas of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., 
has been elected president of the Rocking- 
ham-Caswell Duke University Alumni Asso- 
ciation. .. R. D. Sanders of Jackson, 
Miss., head of Sanders Industries and widely 
known in the textile industry, has been 
named chairman of the industrial division 
of the Mississippi State College Alumni As- 
sociation’s drive to raise one million dollars 
for a Student Union Memorial Building at 
Starkville, Miss. 


Marshall B. Hall has been elected presi- 


dent and a director of the Trust Co. of 


Georgia, Atlanta. Mr. Hall was a _ vice- 
president. 


OBITUARY 


Douglas F. Williamson, 45, genera! 
manager of Lavonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co., died 
recently at an Atlanta, Ga., hospital follow- 
ing an illness of three weeks. Mr. William- 
son formerly had been connected with the 


Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain, Ala., 
plant, and Shufard Mills of Hickory, N. C 
He is survived by his wife, a son and a 
daughter. 


Lester Durrett Coltrane, Concord, N 
C., a vice-president of Linn Mills Co. at 
Landis, NN. <.., died Jan. 30 after an illness 
of several weekss. Mr. Coltrane also had 
served as an officer and director of Norwood 
Mfg. Co. Surviving are his widow, a son 
and a daughter. 


Moses T. Stevens, 76, vice-president of 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., operators of a 
chain of textile mills in New England, died 
Feb: 4. at his home in Boston, Mass.. fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. Stevens is sur- 
vived by three sisters. 


James Allen Jenkins, 77, retired tex- 
tile mill superintendent of Clinton, S. C., 
died Feb. 6. Mr. Jenkins was the first super- 
intendent of Mills Mill at Woodruff, S. C.. 
when it was known as Gray Cotton Mill. 


and during his long career was connected 


with many plants throughout South Caro- 
lina. Surviving are his widow and a daugh- 
ter. 


Ernest Lorraine Starr, 62, well known 
public relations specialist and a former di- 
rector of the Rayon Institute of America and 
the Durene Association, died recently at his 
home in Winston-Salem, N. C., of injuries 
sustained last Nov. 27 when he was struck 
by an automobile. He is survived. by his 
wite. 
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EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES LITERATURE 


proof building on the new site at a cost of 
about $25,000. The new charter authorizes 
issue of $50,000 in stock. The new Sunray 
Co. is under the management of E. J. 
Eaddy, H. O. Coddington and T. J. Trim- 
mier. Mr. Eaddy is still active with The , 
Textile Shop and Mr. Coddington was gen- 7 
eral manager for the Andrews Co., manu- 


mills which have gone into fine goods or 
blends, and cotton mills using rayon mixes. 
Also designed for cotton weaving, the CI-41 
Watson-Williams shuttle eye, wrth the in- 
ner hook and the outside lock, permits quick 
threading and.keeps the thread constantly 
in place. 


New Sjostrom Instrument 
Designed To Count Threads 


A new instrument for counting threads 
itomatically by means of an electric eye 
1s been announced by the Sjostrom Ma- 
‘ine Co..- Lawrence, Mass: The Electronic 
ick-O-Meter is an aluminum case 30 inches 


4 


Dutton Steam Generator 


4 26 inches hi, 18 dees. facturers ball bearings and other textile 

¥, veighs 65 pounds. To operate the unit a 
ample of cloth Is placed under a giass plate, 
fy « switch is snapped, and in 30 seconds the The C. H. Dutton Co., 630 Gibson Street, Loom Picker Developed | 
a umber of threads ror two inches registers Kalamazoo, Mich., is building a new type By Graton & Knight : 

- a a dial. This is accomplished by a light of package boiler called the Dutton Econom- 


ource, optical system and photo: tubes. 


ist Dual-Fired Steam Generator that elimi- 
nates costly shutdowns from. present fuel 
shortages and assures low cost steam in 
future years by providing conversion to. an 
alternate fuel overnight. The new Economist 
is shipped with either a gas or oil burner, 
and grates for coal firing. There is no loss 
of efficiency when shifting from one type of 


A new high-speed loom picker having a 3 ; 
greatly prolonged life, and offering many ; 
other important advantages, has just been 7 
marketed by Graton & Knight Co., Worces- 2 
ter, Mass. The nose of the new heavy-duty ; 
Steel-Hide picker consists of layers of oak- 
tanned leather and. rawhide, cemented to- 
gether and bonded to the steel shell. The 


New Shuttle Development 
Eliminates Common Hazards 


Jerk-ins, smutted and rubbed filling, are 
said to be weaving hazards of the past. The 
low thread groove shuttle, developed and 
thoroughly mill tested by the Watson-Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., Millbury, Mass., removes 
these serious and common difficulties, the 
company claims. This low groove shuttle 
carries the filling thread down below any 
possible point of contact between the shut- 
tle and the binder leather. It also lowers the 
thread below the feeler slots to eliminate 
the possibility of the thread catching on the 
teeler as it enters and leaves the shuttle 
Other Watson-Williams developments al- 
ready in wide use include interchangeable 
shuttle eyes, to allow quick and easy substi- 
tution of tension eyes, long a leading prod- 
uct of Watson-Williams, for regular eyes. 
This feature of Watson-Williams shuttle is 
especially valuable to woolen and worsted 
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ton Economist Dual-Fired Steam Generator 
with specifications and prices may be ob. 
tained on written request to the company. 


Spartanburg Supply Firm 
Changes Name—To Expand 


Sunray Awning Shutter Co., Inc., of 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been issued a char- 
ter to change its name to Sunray Co, The 
firm will add additional machinery and spe- 
cialize in textile material handling equip- 
ment, such as doffing trucks and containers, 
for both spinning, carding and weaving as 
well as all other type trucks from all. type 
metals as well as fiber and are offering some 
new designs which the mills claim are a 
big advantage over the older types. They 
will also do special material handling de- 
signs and sales engineering. The new Sunray 
Co. has purchased several acres of land from 
the Spartanburg Foundation at Camp Croft 
and are now building an all-metal fire 


picker is said to have improved shock. ab- 
sorption, with no rebound. The loop is of 
special patented construction, leather cush- 
ioned at the front to give added resistance to 
impact and rubber lined at back to assure a 
firm fit on the stick. A formed lip .on the 
loop prevents the picker from ‘‘rocking.” 
With these features, proper alignment is 
maintained for life; the picker cannot work 
loose or twist off center. The Steel-Hide 
picker has been thoroughly loom-tested, 
both in the laboratory and in actual mill 
operation. It is being marketed in narrow- 
nose and wide-nose types through leading 
distributors at regular prices. Mill execu- 
tives are invited to write for free test sam- 
ples. 


Low Cost Generator 
Has New Features 


The latest improvements of Vapofier—a 
compact unit producing safe, low-cost gas 
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e fuel to another. Neither is any production natural resiliency of laminated leather plus : 
i lost in the changeover because it can easily the strength and rigidity of the steel shell % 
be made overnight. The change is made by exceptional shock absorption and 
removing the bricking and insulation from  ‘S!Stance to deformation. An accurately drill- 
‘ the top of the grates when changing to a ed nose hole receives the impact from the 2 
: non-solid fuel. The new Economist is avail. . Siuttle spur in such a manner that heat is 7 
e able for use with all three major none-solid dissipated more rapidly than with other type * 
. fuels, light oil. heavy oil or gas, and for pickers, giving rise to longer shuttle life. ; 
Ms fring solid fuel either by hand or stoker. 7 
A The manufacturer points out that a con- 7 
i The optical system automatically focuses vertible boiler not only offers a method of . 
Sy i tiny beam of light less than 1/1000 of an alleviating present shortages but also pro- - 
a ich wide on the sample to be counted. vides protection against the lack of avail : 
Ee This light moves across two inches of the ability or prohibitively high price of: any 
S tabric and the very slight differences of the fuel in the future. This means that a whole : 
i light volume hetween the threads are am new steam plant need not he b uught should a 
% plified by ten radio tubes to energize an one particular fuel become unavailable or a 

slectric counter. Absolute accuracy is claim- too high priced. The manufacturer also em- ot 

ed for the machine. There is no possibility phasizes that this is not a makeshift, emer Z 

t human error and the afduous work and gency boiler. It is a highly efficient steam . 

ye strain of counting picks one by one generator that has been engineered to use : 

with a magnifying glass is eliminated. The any one of several fuels with an efficiency 

unit is available in from eight to ten weeks. comparable to any boiler now on the mar- Named Steel-Hide because of its exclusive | 

ket. A complete description of the new Dut- steel and leather construction, the new 


~ 
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The Heart 


of 
Your Spinning 


The tiny traveler is the heart of your 
spinning and twisting, probably the 
one item most essential to successful 
spinning. That is why .its quality 
‘manutacture is so important, and 
consistent achievement of this quality 
is why DARY is tops in ring travel! 


CTs. 


r DARY Ring Travelers are processed 
for absolute uniformity and balance, 
and a hard, smooth finish. They last 
longer and perform: better around 
the ring. 


See vour friendly Dary Representa- 
: tive for the whole story of Dary 


to the heart of vour spinning and 
DARY Ring 


twisting and specify 
Travelers. 


J 
PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


from fuel oil for all types of industrial 
ovens and furnaces — are foolproof align- 
ment of parts, attractive appearance and less 
weight with its new, streamlined, cast alum- 
inum chassis. Vapofier is extensively used as 
a gas ‘standby’ because of its quick switch- 
over to gas without interruption of flame or 
change of flame quality. Many users report 
fuel savings up to 50 per cent over manu- 
factured gas. Now used in 84 industries, 
Vapofier automatically maintains constant 
manifold pressure and air-gas ratios from a 
reducing to an oxidizing flame. Gas pro- 
duced has low hydrogen content © which 
means less scale on ferrous work. In the 
food field, users comment on its clean. soot- 
less flame having no contaminating odor. 
Vapofier is manufactured by the Vapofier 
Corp., 10316 South Throop Street, Chicago 
43, Til. 


To Handle 
Carbomatic Sales In South 


Carbomatic Corp., manufacturers, Long 
Island City, N. Y., have appointed Textile 
Specialties. Co., Greensboro, N. C., as rep- 
resentatives to handle the sales and servic- 
ing of Carbomatic products throughout a 
territory embracing North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and Alabama. 
The products aré manufactured by Carbo- 
mat's Infra-Red Division, which now man- 
ufactures a line. of gas-fired and electric 
infra-red radiant heat equipment for virtu- 
ally every type of textile heat-processing 
operation, including drying, curing, carbon- 
izing and singeing units: 


Bobbins Refinished On 
New Automatic Machine 


Rapid and uniform refinishing of bobbins 
on a definite schedule, and elimination of 
slower hand-rehnishing operations are en- 
abled by a new. automatic machine intro- 


duced by J. M. Nash Co., 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Resembling th 
larger machine used for many 
rayon manufacturers, the new 


2360 North 


years bh 
bobbin 
finisher is designed for refinishing opera 
tions in fayon fabric mills having problem 
arising from rough bobbins and non-unifor: 
hand-refinishing. The new No. 88 refinishe: 
will. perform all refinishing operations a 
the rate of ten bobbins per minute. Bobbin: 
are hand-fed continuously. into the centerin; 
wyes, are picked up by headstock and _ tail 
stock centers, and are revolved through five 
refinishing stations. A stationary pickup-and 
release feature assures accurate centering 
action and motionless release when the bob 
bin drops from the machine. 


45534331 


Uniformity of finish and minimum mate 
rial removal in relation to condition of thc 
bobbins are possible when using the No. 8&8 
refinisher. The refinishing rack, burnishing 
fingers, and burnishing shoes are designed 
to permit rapid change-over from one type 
bobbin to another: Abrasive cloth is proc. 
essed in individual pre-form adapted to 
length of barrel between flanges and height 


Dependability. For better results look — 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Phone 5678 


jj 
/ 
J 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


YY 
Box 1375 
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f flange from barrel. Brushes and pads are 
upplied for same specifications. It is a sim- 
je and rapid procedure to insert proper 
brasive cloth and brush-pad assembly. The 
-rilstock wheel is also adjustable on the 
shaft to arrange for different length bob- 
sins. Eccentric crimp collars are adjustable 
‘» carry abrasive cloth to proper depth for 


both barrel and flange sanding. Burnishing 


shoes have adjustment laterally and for 
height. Negligible maintenance is claimed 
for the refinisher. The frame is of welded 
steel construction with cast iron. headstock 
ind tailstock wheels. Spindles are ball-bear- 
ing equipped and are driven by two V-belts. 
All gears and worms are precision-machined 
ind jig-mounted for accurate alignment. 
The abrasive cloth will average from 500 to 
1,200 bobbins betore it must be changed. 
In order to present a new sanding surface 
on the abrasive cloth, all that is necessary is 
to loosen eccentric paper clamps, pull down 
abrasive cloth 31/4 inches and cut off worn 
portion. Abrasive cloth is carried in rolls on 
cross .bars. Brushes and pads act only as 
pressure fingers and, therefore, have consid- 
erable life. 


Keller Tool Co. Adds. 
One-Ton Hoist To Line 


A bulletin published by Keller Tool Co., 


Grand Haven, Mich., announces the produc- 


“ tion of a one-ton capacity Air Hoist, known 


as Model 86-2V20. as shown. 


~ 


| 


& 


O44 


e+ 


It is compact, ruggedly built, and is de- 
scribed as embodying the same exclusiv 
construction. features of Keller 500- and 
|,000-pound hoists. These features include 
variable speeds which give the operator full 
control of positioning, lowering, Or raising 
the load at any desired speed from creep to 
17 feet per minute. Standard length of lift 
1S eight feet 

Built-in. safety features include safety 
stops, high-grade alloy steel roller chains, 
drop forged swivel hooks. Power is Fur. 
nished by specially designed vertical piston 
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type air motor. Although the new hoist’s 
lifting capacity is a ton, its weight is only 
75 pounds, making installation an easy job. 


Tide Water Is Expanding 
Facilities In Charlotte 


With the leasing of a warehouse at 1017 
South Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C., that 
provides 50 per cent more space than their 
original quarters in that city, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. has begun an extensive 
expansion program in the South, which will 
later include the addition of three sales 
representatives who will be located in 
Greenville, S. C., Greensboro, N. C., and 


Richmond, Va. Kenneth M. Slocum, South- 
eastern sales manager of the industrial 
products division, with headquarters in 
Charlotte, states that the expansion is the 
result of the company’s recognition of the 
growing importance of the Southern textile 
industry. as a market for their products. 


Package Strapping Tool 


Theme Of Gerrard Folder. 


The Apex of Packaging Simplicity is the 
title of a new four-page two-color folder 
issued by Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., Chi- 
cago. Parcel post and light express ship- 
ments are the main object of the Gerrard 


New Britain, Conn. 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %’’, and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


the 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


| 
| 
x >: | 
| 
S A N LE HARDWARE HAND TOOLS’ 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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RAYCO 


Engineered Service 
Solves Your 


Waste Problems 


REDUCES 
UNNECESSARY 
WASTE OUTPUT 


CUTS 
OPERATION COSTS 


IMPROVES 


PRE- 
CLEANING ASSURES 
METHODS BETTER 
QUALITY— 
INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


Wire, phone or write today 
and arrange for a Rayco 
Waste Survey in your mill. 
Our fiber specialists are 
always at your service. 


~The RAILWAY SUPPLY 
& MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Mar- 
keting and Processing Cotton 
and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Plants and Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Ohio ®@ Franklin, Ohio © 
Atlanta, Ga. ® Charlotte, N. C. @ 
Covington, Tenn. Greensboro, 
N.C. © Memphis, Tenn. © New York, 

N. Y. Chicago, Wl. Detroit, 
Mich. @ Dallas, Texas 


ORAYCO 
fre COTTON AND 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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TA Model round steel strapping tool and 
the bright coppered round steel strapping 
that reinforces them. Individual packages 
and unit-bundles are reinforced equally well 
by this small hand-size machine. The strap 
ping not only reinforces the packages and 
bundles but makes them rigid and _ pilfer- 
proof. Packages thus strapped are acceptable 
by U. S. mails, Simplicity is not a catch- 
word in this instance as the brilliant cop- 
pered steel strap is applied by one easy for- 
ward and backward stroke of the tool's 
operating handle. In many plants girls and 
women operate this tiny machine, with a 
minimum of fuss and bother since the 
round strapping itself makes its own tight 
seal and requires no additional seals or 
crimping. Write Gerrard Steel . Strapping 


Ill, on your letterhead for copy of this 
folder. 


S. A. Sokoloff Forms Own 
Textile Consulting Firm 


Stanley A. Sokoloff, textile consultant, 
has formed his own textile consulting firm 
at 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. With 
'a technical background extending for 15 
years, he offers services in fabric develop- 
ment, production, and quality control, to 
the manufacturer and converter. He will 
also give counsel to outside interests on 
textile matters. Mr. Sokoloff -has. been 
directly associated with the fabric manufac- 
| turing industry where he has been identified 
'with the St. George Textile Corp., Max 
' Sokoloff & Co., ai.1 others, During the war 


Co., 2915 West 47th Street, Chicago 32, 


he held an appointment in Washington as 
materials engineer in textiles with the U. § 
Maritime Commission. In addition to his 
regular work, Mr. Sokoloff has been in. 
structor of textile technology in the grad. 
uate school of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and is now on the staff of the 
school of retailing, New York University, 
where he conducts an advanced evening 
course in fabrics. | 


United States Testing Co. 
Releases 1948 Price List 


The United States Testing Co., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J., recently an- 
nounced the release of its 1948 price list. 
This new edition lists over 1,200 tests be- 
ginning with abrasion, acoustics, adhesion, 
and ending with X-ray, yardage and yarn 
tests. The price list is tabulated under the 
headings: acoustics, air conditioning and 
refrigeration tests, air filter tests, bacterio- 
logical tests, chemical tests, engineering 
tets, food tests, heating and _ ventilating, 
leather tests, optics, plastic tests, precision 
measurements, textile tests such as braids, 


cord and twines, fabric tests, wool fiber ° 


tests, yarn tests and specialized services. 

In the 1948 price List, the basic test 
charges remain unchanged. In some cases 
increases have been found necessary and in 
other instances reductions based on volume 
testing have been made where testing equip- 
ment is kept operating at full capacity. An 
example of this is the weather-ometer. This 
test apparatus accelerates outdoor weather- 
ing conditions. Samples are exposed to car- 


WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC. KNOXVILLE 2 TENN. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Thousands of RunRite Plastic Sheaves have 


been running continuously, in many plants, 


Under similar conditions they should do 
equally as well for you. Figure your savings 
in reduced down time alone. Then, bear in 
mind, that RunRites’ smooth, perfectly bal- 
anced strap surface means longer life to 
harness straps. Once installed, they need 
no further attention for years of depend- 


able service. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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bon arc light simulating sunlight and receive 
verdiodic cycles of water spraying, simulat- 
‘ng rain. The new prices for weather-ome- 
t¢ tests are as follows: Fabrics single arc, 
ver sample, per hour, ten cents; double arc, 
ner sample, per hour, 20 cents. Paints and 
slastics—single arc, per sample, per hour, 
eight cents; double arc, per sample, per 
hour, 16 cents. Copies of the 1948 price 
list are available upon request. 


Non-Tilting Fork Worksaver 
Offered By Yale & Towne 


The seventh in its line of battery pow- 
red, handle-guided hand trucks, has been 
announced by the materials handling divi- 
sion of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. The 
new Worksaver model 1s a non-tilting elec- 
tric fork “walkie,” available in 1,000 and 
1,500-pound capacities. This model was de- 
signed for handling loads that are not heavy 
enough to require the tilting feature of th« 
3.700-pound capacity Tilting Fork Work- 


saver. It is recommended for use in textile 


mills and in other applications where loads 
are comparatively bulky, but not compara- 
tively heavy. 


The three main features of the non-tilting 
tork Worksaver are: (1) low cost, due to 
simpler mast construction, (2) short turn 
ing radius, and hence greater maneuve! 
ability in congested areas and narrow aisles, 
and (3) light weight, making the Work- 
saver desirable where it must ride elevators. 
Other features include ten by five-inch tires, 
24- to 42-inch forks, improved commuta- 
tion drive motor, series wound high torque 
hoist motor, and Yale oramge safety paint. 
Write for Bulletin P1035, Yale & Towne 
Mtg. Co., 4530 Tycony Street, Philadelphia 
24, Pa. 


Spinelli Co. Offers New 
Cloth Positioning Machine 
Spinelli Machine Co., 28-30..22nd Ave- 
nue, Paterson 3, N. J., 
to the industry a new lightweight, yet rug- 


gedly built production tool which it claims 
enables the correct positioning of material 


is currently offering 
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FINISH-RITE 


WHY MORE MILLS 


LOOK 


NORTH 


SLASHING 


WEAVE-WELL 


PRODUCTS performance, plus an experienced know!l- 


SHUTTLE edge that knows howto recommend their 
GREASE-RITE use for practical results—is convincing 


TALLOW 
oa : more mills, day by day, that NORTH is 


FINISHING the place to turn for service and supply 


‘PRODUCTS when changing conditions require new 


* and highly specialized products to meet 

hol P. C. | 

— _ the problem at hand. Our men are trained 
for use with any e 


make of machine, in practice; notin theory. Our products 
for setting twist 


oe pass the same exacting test. 


conditioning yarns ce 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 


turers of dressings for all warp yarns 


| N Cc Oo R P O R A T E D 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A> Phone RAymond 2196 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA P.O. Box 92 Phone Marietta 250 


| of unsurpassed quality 
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rapidly and better than heretofore. The 


cloth positioning machine enables the lay- 
ing of silk tie and dress goods (or other 
similar materials) preparatory to the print- 


numbers, dates of claim, the product « 
products which they represent, and the con 
pany-owners. In each case the trade-mar! 


appears beside the name for ready refe: 


ing operation in a perfectly. straight and - ence. 


itl 
even manner, without troublesome wrin- Part II] is a unique classified section | 
kles, the company states. | Here the brand names are re-grouped unde P 


also is said to eliminate the slow, 12 main textile headings: coated fabrics 


It 
tedious and expensive hand pinning of the 
matérial, thereby eliminating the always 
present danger of the screen loosening’ the 
: pins and causing a misregister. The ma- 


DISINFECTANT- 
DEODORANT 


many putrefactive bacteria 


which cause disgusting odors 


Replaces 


disagreeable smells with 


fresh, pleasant 


chine’s light weight is due to its all alumi- 
num construction. All moving parts centered 
on precision ball bearings. It has adjustable 
back’ and forth tension bar; two precision 
made aluminum positioning rollers,  self- 
adjusting roller guide ‘rail device. This ma- 
chine will enable the manufacturer to do a 
quicker, better job; cut down, if not elimi- 
nate entirely, rejects due to positioning .mis- 
registers and thereby cut costs in these days 
of ever rising costs. 


Du Pont Booklet Themes 
Nylon Fibers In Industry 


Nylon Textile Fibers in 
title of a new 30-page booklet being offered 
by the Nylon Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Industrial uses of nylon 
enumerated in the booklet include applica- 
tions in the automotive field, such as car, 


lnadu the 


truck and bus tires; marine applications, ° 


and uses in the laundry industry. Aircraft 
applications include tire cord, wing covers, 
de-cicers, collapsible fuel cells and wind- 
socks. Trolley cords, ship salvage balloons 
and lobster pot head twine are among the 
unusual uses listed in the booklet. 

Sections are devoted to nylon’s properties 
of strength, light weight, toughness. and 


cotton goods, knits and laces, linen goods 
nylon, pile fabrics, rayons, ribbons an 
elastics, silks. synthetics, wool and worste 
goods, yarns and threads. Part III is a: 
alphabetical list of the companies in whos« 
name the registration was made, togethe: 
with the page numbers on which thei: 
brand names appear in the main section. 
The book offers a valuable and desirabl 
record of the industry's brand names fo: 
mills, manufacturers, converters, buying of 
fices, and. the retailers of textile garment: 
and products. For identifying a name oO! 
choosing a new one, textile men and patent 
attorneys will welcome this handy. diction 
ary. For the ready. identification . of: fabrics 
together with their company-owners, al! 
textile men including the retatl. salesman 
will find in this dictionary the quick an 
swer to many of his searches and queries. 


New Lubronze Bearing 


Introduced By Dixon 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. of Bristol, 
R. 1, announces Lubronze, an improvement 
in Dixon lubricating saddles for short draft 
spinning. It 1s a bronze insertion, impreg 
nated with graphite, oil and other materials, 
hxed in the saddle at the point where the 
latter bears on the front roll. Here, where 
friction causes the greatest wear, Lubronz« 
provides a smooth bearing surface and gives 
the extra protection of reserve lubrication. 


abrasion resistance, elasticity, low moisture With its special reserve qualities, Lubronze 
will not eliminate the*need for lubrication, 
but will take over the oiling job when un- 
avoidable delays occur. Inquiries concerning 
Lubronze should be directed to Lubronze 


absorption, heat setting, resistance to light, 
chemical, heat; and attack by mildew, 
mold and non-flammability, and 
non-toxicity. The booklet is available by 


Use F & E in 


toilets, urinals; 


and around : 
INSECTS, 


for flushing 


writing to the Nylon Division, E. I..du — Division, Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 
garbage receptacles, com - Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Bristol, R. I. 
modes; for washing down 
Raytheon Introduces 
dressing room benches .. . Brown Bulletin Describes 


New Precipitator Washer 
wherever thorough, effective At the eighth Annual Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition, held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, Feb. 2-6, Raytheon 
Mtg. Co. of Waltham, Mass., exhibited all 
models of its 


The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia 
44, Pa., a division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., recently issued to. the 
industry its Bulletin 8.1-1 giving a detailed 
description of its Brown Size Level Contgol 
System. 


deodorizing is imperative. 


electrostatic precipitators 
Shown for the first time was Raytheon’s new 
Fluctuation in the level of the 


fully automatic precipitator washing unit, 
sizing solution, a contributing factor to de 


used on industrial precipitators. It automatt- 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


F&E 
SOLUTION 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


CONNECTICUT 


fective warps, 1s eliminated upon installa- 


tion of this system, the company states, 
adding that this means another step toward 
higher weave room. efficiency and 


COSTS. 


low CT 


Brand Names Dictionary 

For Textile Industry 
Brand Names Dictionary (380 
pages, $6, cloth bound), published by Tex- 
tile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, is an authoritative 
listing of more than 4,000 fiber, yarn and 
cloth brand their trade-marks. 


The main portion of the book is the alpha- 
betical listing of the names, with their serial 


Textile 


names and 


cally washes and dries all ionizers and col- 
lector plates, re-apphes the adhesive and 
shuts off automatically. Manual cleaning is 
entrrely eliminated. All that is meceéssary 15 
to press a button and the cleaning is auto- 
matically accomplished without interruption 
of service. 


Method For Determining 
Solubility Of Dyes 


The greater use of continuous dyeing 
methods and changes in. the design of dyeing 
machinery have increased the need for re- 
liable data on the solubility of dyes. The 
rate of solution, the solubility and methods 
of increasing the solubility of dyes are of 
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rerest in most fields of dye application. 
ace the conditions of application in these 
ids are so varied, there is neither a single 
yjethod of solubility determination nor a 
‘ngle set of solubility data which can be 
oplied in all cases. It ts, theretore, impor- 
ot for one to have an understanding of the 
heoretical aspects of solubility not only in 
he determination of solubility, but also. in 
© use of solubility data. The new Calco 
rechnical Bulletin No. 801, Determination 
the Solubility of describes a method 
vhich can be used to obtain the solubility 
f commercial dyes. The solubility of a large 
.umber of Calco’s acid and direct dyes. at 
is listed. 


Gastonia Firm Develops | 
New Type Furnisher Brush 


Development. of a new type. furnisher 
brush, used in. textile printing machinery 
and said to possess many advantages over 
similar items cufrently in use, was reported 
last month by J. T. Harrell, manager, and 
Roy Harwell, foreman, of the Gastonia (N 
C.) Brush Co. First model of the new 
brash is scheduled to be installed at the 
Rock Hill (S.C.) Printing & Finishing Co 
lhe brush, 48 inches in length, is made of 
‘4 two-inch. aluminum cores, which are 
iwined together on the roll by interlocking 
sockets, and with all-nylon bristles. This 
permits the individual units to be removed 
when the bristles: become worn. The units 
then can be returned to the Gastonia firm 
tor refilling. 

Another advantage is that the brush may 
be retnoved from the machine and each core 
may be thoroughly washed. Previously oper- 
ators have been unable to satisfactorily 
clean the old-type brush, which was made 
in a single section and thereby difficult to 
wash. By using the new brush, finishing 
plants will be able to keep a supply of 
cores on hand and replace wornout. units, 
the designers explained. A wide variety of 
brushes for the textile industry are manu- 
factured by the Gastonia Brush Co., which 
has been in operation for 24 years. 


Rubber | Hes 


New Condensed Catalog 


Printing of the sixth edition of Manhat- 
tan Rubber Products for Industry, a con- 
densed catalog of mechanical rubber goods, 
has been completed by the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division, Raybestos - Manhattan, Inc.. 
Passaic, N. J. Copies are available on re- 
quest. ‘Described in this catalog are many 
mechanical rubber products special 
items manufactured by Manhattan Rubber 
Particular emphasis 1s given transmission 
and conveyor belting, V-belts, hose, engi 
nered molded products rubber roll cover- 
ings, tank linings, and abrasive wheels. 


New Southern Alkali 
Plant Nears Capacity 


Newest addition to the expanding chemi- 
cal industry in the booming Southwest, 
Southern Alkali Corp.'s large liquid chlo 
rine and caustic soda producing plant at 
Lake Charles. La.. is scheduled to reach 
Capacity production this month, according to 
an announcement by Harold F. Pitcairn, 
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NEW 
STRAP 


and CLAMP 
COMBINATION 


= 


Gives Faster, More Efficient 
Loom Production at Lower Cost 


Ve 


Production efficiency hits a new high 

with this new, accurate jack strap. 
The patented combination permits 
absolute accuracy in adjustments 
down to 1/64"-—-and then protects 
that adjustment against vibration 


with an iron grip. 


Put this efficiency expert to work 
for you today. You will save time, 
money, labor. Thoroughly tested & 
approved by leading mills. Write, 
wire or phone for further details. 


W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. = MAYWOOD, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN DIVISION 


Pe | 
4 | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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HEDDLE 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
THE SOUTH 


We cordially invite you 


THE 
SOUTH'S 
ONLY 
) MANUFACTURER 
HEDDLES 


to visit our plant and see 
how our Heddles are 
manufactured. 


HEDDLE-»< REED COMPANY. 
of ATLANTA. 


PO. Box 116, Station A . Telephone RAymond 2136 


HEDDLES COTTON LOOM | 

FRAMES | HARNESS 
FRAME PARTS “ 

a MAIL EYE 
REEDS FOR ALL HARNESS 
 WEAVES 


SELVAGES 
COMBS OF ALL 


DESCRIPTIONS 
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of W orksaver 
trucks (Yale's line of 


.tery-powered hand trucks which combine 


| president. Constructed by the 
|during the war years to produce critical 
| scarce magnesium metal, the plant had ‘uw 
'dergone an extensive remodeling progra 
during the past 20 months. Southern Alka 
'is operating the Louisiana plant under 
|leasing arrangement with the War Ass« 
| Administration. Located approximately eig! 
miles west of Lake Charles, the plant is si 
uated on the Calcasieu River. In addition | 
‘regular shipment by tank cars, extensis 
docking facilities permit shipment from th 
| plant by large, specially constructed barge: 


Booklet Outlines Program 


The essential points for management t 
have in mind in planning or supervisin; 
| plant fire-safety are outlined in a 16-pag; 
| illustrated booklet recently published by th 
| Associated Factory Mutual Firé Insuranc 
'Companies. The information originally ap 
| peared as a series of 12 articles during 1947 
'under the title ““What Makes a Plant Fire 
Safe?’ Each page deals with a separate tea 


‘ture of the over-all problem. The broad 
principles governing construction standards 
/automatic sprinklers, water supplies, anc 
| extinguishers are covered, as well as the es 
sential réquirements ot:a good watch servic: 
and fire-fighting organization. Included is 
| breakdown of industrial fire causes and sug 
i gestions for their elimination. Good hous« 
| keeping, maintenance of fire equipment and 
electrical apparatus, and safeguards for spe 
cial hazards are also covered. A copy of thx 
booklet may be obtained by writing the In 
| spection Department, 184 High Street, Bos 
ton LO, Mass. 

| 

American Key Products 

| Handling Potato Starch 


American. Key Products, Inc., 15 Park 
| Row, New York City, announces that the 
recently completed potato starch plant, own- 
ed by the Idaho Potato Growers, Inc., Idah 
Falls, Idaho, has made 


a successful initia! 
|run, producing several cars of high-grade 
| Starch. American Key Products has been ap 


| pointed distributor. The plant has a produc: 


| tive capacity of about 20 tons per day, but 


‘| due to lack of raw materials no regulai 


| operation will be possible during the re 
mainder of the The sam 
producer also operates a large dehydration 
| unit at Idaho Falls. 


Current season. 


Yale Catalogs Complete 
Line Of Worksavers 


Yale & Towne announces a new three- 
color, 40-page bulletin on its complete line 
trucks. Worksaver 
““walkies’’) are bat 


electric 


the light weight and maneuverability fea- 


| tures of the hand truck with the electric-lift 
‘and electric-motivation features of the 


rid- 
truck. They are particularly desirable 
where loads up tO G.U00 pounds are to be 


den 


transported through narrow aisles or across 
comparatively 


wcak hoor, areaways,- 01 


| bridges. Light weight and small size ar 


ilso advantageous when loads are to be Car 
ried in elevators and when. it 
tor the truck to 


is desirable 


enter trucks and 


street 
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‘reight cars during shipping and receiving 
perations. The bulletin first describes and 
‘lustrates in detail the operating mechan- 
-ms which are basic to all the different 
Worksaver types. Each of the seven types of 
Worksavers are then described and illustrat- 
d in detail. Recommended uses, capacity, 
veight, battery characteristics, speeds, di- 
ensions, electrical characteristics, mechani- 
-al characteristics and general characteristics 
ie given for each type of Worksaver. The 
seven types thus catalogued are: (1) the 
‘ilting-fork truck, (2) the non-tilting fork 
‘ruck, (3) the low-lift pallet truck, (4) the 
low-lift platform truck, (5) the high-lift 
slatform truck, (6) the electric tractor, and 
(7) the electric tinplate truck. Different 
types of rectifiers and motor generator charg- 
-cs for charging both lead or Edison batter- 
ics are next described in the catalog. Appli- 
cation photographs showing tthe various 
types of Worksavers being used for such 
obs as handling cinder block, paper, steel, 
skid-bins, pallet-bins, crates, cores, rubber, 


etc., complete the catalog. The new catalog | 


may be obtained by writing Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 
24, Pa., and asking for Bulletin P809. 
Water Soluble Oils | 
Available Commercially 


A recent development that has been trans- 


lated to commercial production now makes 


available in commercial quantities a number 
of chemical esters, of an oily character, that 
dissolve clearly in water. Chemically these 
products are polyoxyethylene oleates and 
laurates having a molecular weight above 
800. They are non-ionic, non-toxic, light in. 
color and fluid or grease-like in consistency. 
They dissolve clearly in water, alcohol, es- 
ters, hydrocarbons and vegetable oils. At 
20° C. they are slightly heavier than water. 
They all have high boiling points and ex- 
hibit surface-active properties. The above 
properties indicate their use as special de- 
tergents in textile and fiber processing. They 
are produced and sold under the names of 
Polyethylene Glycol Mono Oleates ($1005) 
and ($1010) and Polyethylene Glycol Mono 
Laurate ($1019) by the Glyco Products Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., from whom samples 
and a specification sheet are available, 


New Booklet Explains | 
Loans On Inventory 


Lawrence Warehouse Co., nationwide 
held warehousing operator with offices in 
25 cities from coast to coast, has recently 
prepared for distribution, a 32-page booklet, 
Borrowing on Inventory to Finance Your 
Business. Although the method of financ- 
ing inventories, known as ‘field warehous- 
ing,” is standard banking practice in all 
parts of the country, its great usefulness and 
versatility is not as widely understood by 
businessmen as is deserved. Field warfehous- 
ing is a means of controlling inventory on a 
borrower's premises in order to make it 
available as collateral for a secured line of 
credit from a bank or other lending agency. 


lt enables a firm to obtain a needed loan| 


when it has already borrowed up to its legal 
limit on an unsecured basis. Field warehous- 
ing thus takes up where open credit leaves 
off. That it is a workable, economical credit 
implement is proved by the fact that many 
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WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
FEEDING | 
with the NEW 
and IMPROVED 


PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize—and economize — 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone--continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


\\\ 


— 


KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT LOAD UP 

BECAUSE THE COLD-ROLLED POLISHED STEEL 

SPIKES WITH EYELETS ARE SOLIDLY RIVETED Sa | a 


FOR CONSTANT ANGLE AND TENSION 


The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean. more and better production at ane 
less cost. 


& 
»4 
- 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 
118'% West Fourth Street 
Charlotte 1 North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 


| 
Rive, 
| ELe> 
Sp, 
‘4 ~ * 
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thousands of firms are using field warehous- land is president and treasurer of the firn - ia 


ing today. The facts on field warehousing, and J. B. Moreland is secretary. The concern J of 
Saddles out of as applied to the textile industry, are clearly will continue to act as distributor for th: | 
- explained in the new booklet, with helpful Merrow Machine Co., Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 3 sO! 
parallel cause this information about borrowing on inventory H. Maimin Co., Inc., Beattie Contour Trim. J N 
(raw materials, semi-finished goods and/or mer, H. B. C. Cloth Spreader, Univers,| tet 
finished products) to provide more working Cutting Tables in the states of North and = st 
| BACK SADDLE capital. A copy may be obtained by writing South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Re th 
fasnies Peo A : Lawrence Warehouse Co., 915 Liberty Life Alabama, in addition to being agent for Jy 4 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. ‘American Safety Table Co. in North: and & st 
South Carolina. of 


For Sheet Metal Work 


Beveridge Metal Products, Inc., has been 


Hardaker To Produce 
New Jacquard Machine 


FRONT 
ROLL 


POOR DRAFTING 


If your saddle bearings are thrown out of 

parallel due to a middle roll of smaller 
diameter, the resultant ineffective weight- 
ing causes poor droftina. Grinding the 
front saddle to prevent contact at point 
“A” is not the solution. Saddles are still 
out of parallel and the locking feature 
which keeps front and back saddles to- 
gether is destroyed. When this happens 
the back saddle is frequently separated 
and misplaced. 


DIXON Insures 
GOOD DRAFTING 


With the Saddle 
for Every Requirement 


BACK SADDLE 


FRONT SADDLE 


GOOD DRAFTING 


To correct troubles arising from changes 
in roll diameters, DIXON has a line of 
back saddles with pads in assorted sizes 
for the middle roll bearings. These padded 
bearings, as shown above, solve the prob- 
lem of proper positioning and correct 
improper weighting of saddles. 

When your middle roll diameters are less 
than other roll diameters, order the 
DIXON padded back saddles and continue 
good drafting. | 


“It Costs So Little and Saves So Much” 
To Have the Correct Saddle Suited To 
Your Special Requirements 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
ISLAND, U. S.A. 


BRISTOL, RHODE 
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organized and now is operating at 1336 2 


West Second Street, Gastonia, N. C., ac- 
cording to an announcement by H. G. Bev- 
eridge, president and treasurer. Mr. Bever- 
idge is the owner of H. Beveridge Co., for- 
merly Beveridge Reneedling Co. John Rog- 
ers, who has ten years’ experience in spin- 
ning cylinder and textile sheet metal work, 
is vice-president and general manager of 
Beveridge Metal Products. The new concern 
is staffed with a group of experienced work- 
ers and equipped with the latest machinery. 


Brown Develops New 
Size Level Assembly 


An improved electrode and mounting 
head assembly for size level applications has 
been developed by the Brown Instrument 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. The new assembly, according to a 
Brown announcement, will decrease mainte- 
nance, service and installation problems. 
The outstanding features of the new assem- 
bly are said by the company to include: (a) 
prevention of false signals; (b) more relia- 
ble electrode height adjustment; (c) easier 
attachment of the assembly to the rim of a 
size box; (d) improved operation in wet 
locations; (¢) increased applicability of the 
assembly with higher-resistance detecting 
relay devices, and (f) positive electrode 
alignment during clamping. The new elec- 
trode assembly will be available after March 


_1 on all orders for size level control equip- 


ment. 


Industrial Maintenance | 
Finishes Color Selector 


A new color selector for industrial main- 
tenance finishes has been put out’ by Oliver 
Johmsogp & Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. The 
selector is of the size approved for filing by 
purchasing agents, plant superintendents, 
and other industrial buyers. Featured in the 
selector are the company's new Rest-I-Form 
one coat Hi-Hide wall paints, identification 


paints which meet standard regulations, and 


machinery, dado and floor enamels. The 
color selector is available without charge to 
responsible parties in industrial plants. Ad- 
dress Sales Promotion Department, 169 
Richmond Street, Providence, R. I. 


Hollister-Moreland Co. 
Changes Its Name 


Hollister-Moreland Co. of . Spartanburg, 
S. C., on Feb. 1 changed its name to Hollis- 
ter-Moreland Co., Inc... as a result of O. S. 
Bachelor having joined the frm as vice- 
president and general manager. R. B. More- 


Manufacture of a high-speed jacquard 
machine of entirely new construction wil! 
be started early in March by John T. Har. 
daker, Inc., in its new Charlotte, N. C.. 
plant, it was revealed Feb. 3. Harold Har. 
daker of Bradford, England, president of 
the company, announced plans to produce 
the machine prior to a formal opening ot! 
the plant at 2414 South Boulevard, in Char- 
lotte. Details of the machine will be dis. 
closed later, he said. It is now being tested 
by one of the company’s Carolina customer: 

The firm's new building ts leased from 
H. B. Keller and was constructed by Frank 
H. Conner, Charlotte contractor. It is a onc 
story structure of brick construction, with 
floor space trebling the.company's forme: 
plant. The lot is sufhciently large to provid: 
future expansion, said Mr. Hardaker. H« 
explained that at present the company em- 
ploys 20 persons, but expects to increas: 
this to 60 by the end of the year. 

With headquarters in Bradford, England 
the Hardaker firm has operated a United 
States branch in Charlotte for 20 years. For 
merly it has served as an assembly and dis 
tributing center for textile machinery mad: 
at the home plant in England. In addition t 
this business, it will now manufacture th: 
new jacquard machines for the fancy wea, 
ing industries of this country and Sout! 
America, Mr. Hardaker stated: At the for 


mal opening of the unit here recently, Mr 


Hardaker and R. A. Allerton, plant man 
ager, were on hand to greet customers and 
friends. 


Launch Fiber Testing 
And Consulting Service 


A cotton fiber testing and consulting ser 
vice has been inaugurated in Mount Gilead, 
N. C., by Dr. Jerry H. Moore, a cotton 
technologist at N. C. State College, Raleigh 
for the last 17 years. The service is designe: 
to assist cotton mills, cotton merchants, 
waste dealers and cotton linters, cotton oi! 
mills and paper mills, ginning and textil 
machinery companies, and cotton breeders 
Dr. Moore plans to equip a complete labor 
atory for fiber testing. In this laboratory 
tests for fiber strength, length, fineness, 
drag, neps, foreign matter, etc., will b« 
made on raw cotton, cotton waste, linters. 
etc. And at a later date, it was explained. 
some testing will be done on wool and syn 
thetic fibers. 

Research and consulting will be made “in 
my own laboratory offices in connection with 
tests made or with research projects with 
mills or any of the cotton trade,” Mr 
Moore said. The service also will include 
research on quality control in mills, espe- 
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ially relative to raw stock and processing 
f¢ cotton, blending of fibers, and analysis. 

Dr. Moore took a B.S. degree from Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C., an M.S. from 
N. C. State on a research fellowship, at- 
rended Cornell University in 1935-36 for 
study on his Ph.D. degree and was awarded 
the Ph.D. from Duke University in 1939. 
He was an assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas in 1925-26 and in charge 
of all cotton fiber research. He also taught 
courses in cotton production and marketing, 
cotton classing, and plant breeding. 

‘He was cotton technologist at N. C. State 
College from 1926 to 1946, and in 1946-47 
was director of fiber research for a textile 
company.”He is the author of many papers 
on cotton production, fibers, and spinning 
tests and has developed several practical 
methods for measuring such fiber properties 
is “drag,” strength, length, weight, and 
diameter. In co-operation with textile engi- 
neers he has run raw cotton through the 
mills to evaluate the relation of fiber prop- 
erties to spinning quality and to measure 
the kind and amount of waste. 


Firm Granted Patent On 
CMC Waste Machine 


Carolina Machinery Co,, Inc., 1426 East 
Tenth Street, Charlotte, N. C., was granted 
Patent No. 2436338 Feb. 17 on its CMC 
Waste Machine. The patent was applied for 
June 6, 1947. The machine, the company 
claims, contains many features which are 
really new in principle and superior in oper- 
ation and results, producing a better job 
more efficiently and more safely than other 
machines made for the same purpose. : 


New Buildings Planned 
By Hardwood Mfg. Co. 


Hardwood Mfg. Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
manufacturer of wooden equipment for tex- 
tile and other industrial plants, including 
picker sticks and cloth rolls, received a state 
corporation charter Feb. 9, with an estimat- 
ed capital stock of $40,000, and announced 
plans for construction of new buildings as 
soon as materials become available. C. L. 
Huffman, Sr., is president of the firm. The 
company was established in 1926 when Mr. 
Huffman began a one-man business in an 
old warehouse. Almost a year later he was 
joined by one employee. Through the years, 
the company grew in buildings to its pres- 
ent two main buildings, four sheds and an 
office building on the Paris Mountain Road. 


Singleton Moves Shops 
From Texas To Alabama 


Russell A. Singleton & Sons of Blanco, 
Tex., has moved its roller covering and 
apron shop from Blanco to Maplesville, 
Ala., and is also opening an office in Co- 
lumbia, §. C. E. A. Lenoir and T. H. Lenoir 
will be in charge of the Maplesville plant 
and Robert Singleton will be in charge of 
the Columbia office. 


General Dyestuff Corp. has recently re- 
leased the following new circulars for the 
industry: G-504—Rapidogen Brown IR; G- 
\11—Nylon Resist GDC; and GDC-280— 


‘ Colloresine HV, MV, LV. 
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All Type Aprons 


... for Pickers; Waste Hoppers; 


Hopper Feeders; Waste, Garnet 
and Hydrolet Machines; Con- 
veyors; and Wooling Cards— 
both new and reworked. 


NEW 


A Complete 
NEW 
Fireproof 
Apron 


Complete Beaters 
16,18 and 20 inch... for all makes 
machines — H &B, Kirschner and 
Waste Machines. 


Beater Lags | 
...for all makes —Kirschner or 
Cylinder Beaters. 


Flame Will Not 
Burn Slats or 
Canvas 


Twister Skewers 
_..made to order. 


Warper Skewers 
...made to order. | 
You Are Cordially 


Card Stripper Rolls Invited to Visit 


Plain or Spiked Slats Our Modern 
...for all of the above—made on Equipped 


to order. 


18 Years of Continous Service 


Todd-Long 
Picker Apron Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolinc 
Office Phone 1568 Plant Phone 810 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rayon Sets Production Peaks In 1947 


With all segments of the industry attaining new produc- 
tion peaks for the year, American rayon yarn and staple 
fiber producers in 1947 achieved an output of 975,100,000 
pounds, according to the February issue of the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Burean, Inc., 
. New York City. This total poundage of rayon, exclusive 
. of non-cellulose base manufactured fibers such as nylon, 
Vinyon, casein and protein fibers, represented a gain of 14 
per cent over 1946 and was the largest output in the history 
of the industry. The 1947 total output of rayon and non- 
: cellulose base manufactured fibers was in excess of 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds, the Organon points out. Rayon output in 
7 1947 included 746,700,000 pounds of filament yarn and 
228,400,000 pounds of staple, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of ten and 30 per cent, respectively. The largest 
: poundage increase was achieved in viscose process staple 
(35,500,000 pounds) followed by acetate yarn (35,200,- 
4 000 pounds) and viscose filament yarn (34,000,000 
- pounds) and acetate staple (16,500,000 pounds). Percent- 
agewise the sequence differed as acetate staple led with a 
. 38 per cent increase followed by viscose staple at 27 per 
cent, acetate yarn 19 per cent, and viscose-cupra yarn seven 
per cent. 
| The Organon estimates global production of rayon yarn 
and staple in 1947 tentatively at 2,000,000,000 pounds, an 


x | increase of 20 per cent over 1946. Of this total, 1,290,- 
i 000,000 pounds were filament yarn and 710,000,000 
= pounds staple. The filament yarn output, the Organon 
a 3 states is the largest output ever attained. The previous peak 
: was 1,270,000,000 pounds which was reached in 1941, The 


new record was due to high production levels in many 
European countries, particularly Belgium, France, Italy, th 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, and to continued 
expansion of output of both North and South American 
producers. Although still small by pre-war standards, th 
production in Japan also showed an increase over 194: 
World production of rayon staple in 1947 represented 
gain of 25 per cent over the preceding year, but in this 
category the level of output was considerably below that o: 
pre-war days. It is noted, however, that important increase; 
in staple output were attained by many European producer; 
and by the United States and small increases occurred in 
other Western Hemisphere countries. On the other hanc 
Japanese output last year was slightly below the 1946 level! 
The United States with 49 per cent of world output was by 
far the largest single producer. Its lead was especially com 

manding in filament yarn, and in this category it accounted 
for 58 per cent of the world total. Staple production on 
the other hand, accounted for 32 per cent of the world 
output. 


Compared with 1946, the domestic production in 1947 
of, viscose-cupra yarn was higher in all denier categories 
except for the 125, the 525 to 999, and the 1100 denier 


yarns. Aggregate output of the 150 denier and finer yarns 


was eight per cent more than 1946, even though there was 
a drop of 30 per cent in the output of the 125 denier size. 
For the volume 150 denier yarn, 1947 production was 15 


per cent greater than 1946 and 26 per cent greater than. 


1945. An increase also occurred in the total output of yarns 
in the 200 to 999 denier range. Gains in the 300 and 450 
denier sizes more than offset the reduced output in the 525 


FOR SPINNING 
AND ROVING 


IMPROVE YARN QUALITY 
e@ REDUCE CLEANING 
AND GREASING 


AND PICKING e 


Walton Humidifiers 
Bobbins, Wood Cones and Tubes 
Harness Frames, Heddles and Reeds @ 
Ball Bearing Tape Tension Idlers © 
@ Used Machinery e@ 


P.O. BORK 1754 
CLIFTON E. WATSON 


BALL BEARING TOP ROLLS 


REDUCE ENDS DOWN 


ELIMINATE CAP BAR AND SADDLE WEAR 

GIVE PRECISE AND RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 
Manufactured by MACHINECRAFT, INC., Whitman, Mass. 

@ Watson-Williams Shuttles 

© Metallic Feeder Aprons 


Plastic Harness Sheaves 
Belting and Harness Strapping 


WATSON DESMOND 


Representatives 
ELIMINATE OILING 
JOHN W. LITTLEFIELD 


P.O. Box 779 
Greenville, S. C. 


WALTER F. DABOLL 
P.O. Box 701 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THOMAS E. LUCAS and 
RICHARD V. McPHAIL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
S. P. ¥V. DESMOND 
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. 999 denier category. A comparison of 1947 and 1946 


oduction of viscose-cupra yarn by tenacity reveals an in- 
ase of 71% per cent in so-called textile yarns and six per 
nt gain in high tenacity yarns. The latter type is used 
incipally by tire manufacturers. In 1947, high tenacity 
rns were produced only in heavier denier sizes, principal- 
1100 and coarser, whereas in previous years, finer denier 


ch tenacity yarns, especially the 275 denier size were pro- 
iced. The average denier of viscose-cupra yarn produc- 


vn in 1947 increased from 220 to 222. 


Compared to the previous year, the 1947 output of acetate 


ament yarn was greater for all denier groups except the 
0 denier. Principal poundage gains were in the 75, 150, 


200 and coarser deniers. The 1947 output of 75 and 


0) denier yarn was 18 and 27 per cent, respectively, above 

146 levels. On the other hand, the production of 120 
lenier yarn was 20 per cent below the previous year. The 
(947 average denier of acetate yarn production was 99, com- 
pared to 96 in the previous year. 


Rayon filament yarn shipments in 1947 totaled 729,000,- 


Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or roll lengths. 


No stretch. No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efficient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 
screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with mapped 
splices, or in roll lengths. 


000, a new record, surpassing shipments in 1946 by 91/ 
per cent and doubling the 1939 figure. A comparison of 
1947 viscose-cupra filament yarn shipments to various trades 


with those in the preceding year show the following per- _ 


centage changes: fashioned hosiery, minus 73 per cent; 
circular knitting, plus two per cent; warp knitting, plus 14 
per cent; broad weaving, plus nine per cent; narrow weav- 
ing, minus six per cent; miscellaneous, plus five per cent; 
seamless hosiery no. change; and total shipments to all tex- 
tile trades, plus six per cent. On a poundage basis, the 
greatest reduction (4,400,000 pounds) occurred in ship- 
ments to the fashioned hosiery trade, while the largest in- 
crease (18,000,000 pounds) went to the broad weaving in- 
dustry which accounted for 71 per cent of all the viscose- 
cupra yarn shipped to non-tire trades during 1947. 

In the case of acetate filament yarn, percentage changes 


from the preceding year were as follows: fashioned hosiery, 


minus 22 per cent; seamless hosiery, plus 12 per cent; 
circular knitting, plus eight per cent; warp knitting, plus 
11 per cent; broad weaving, plus 18 per cent; narrow weav- 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 
dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 
of tracking and uniformity 

of operation plus long 

life are desired. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


222 © SUMMER STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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* 
| 
4 FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE! 
4 
2 
7 BY ‘Papers for Every Purpose” we mean papers 
- for every TEXTILE company’s purpose! 
For we regard: HENLEY service as a special- 
ized service, created to meet the textile manufac- 
7 | turer’s specialized requirements. 
7 | This naturally results in high satisfaction for 
| the buyer who seeks a paper source which: fully 
7 understands his needs—and which devotes every 


energy to supplying those exact needs. 


Without exaggeration it can be said that 
HENLEY is the source from which you can feel 
assured of “Papers for (YOUR) Every Pur- 
pose!” 


Please Address All Inquiries 
to our High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Forme rly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 


Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C... Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. ¢. 


ing, plus 38 per cent; miscellaneous uses, plus 152 per cent: 
and aggregate shipments to all textile trades, plus 18 per 
cent. In pounds, the full-fashioned hosiery trade showed 
a slight loss compared to 1946, but shipments to broad 
weavers increased by 27,200,000 pounds. Broad weaver; 
received 83 per cent of the 1947 total acetate yarn ship 
ments to domestic trades. Shipments of viscose rayon yari 
to tire manufacturers in 1947 were up six per cent and a 
counted for 441/, per cent of total domestic shipments o! 
viscose-cupra yarn. 


Heating, Ventilating Exposition ls Held 


At a moment of growing anxiety over fuel supplies in a 
winter of rare severity, the Air Conditioning Exposition in 
New York rendered timely aid to a harassed nation by re 
vealing an immense variety of up-to-date heating equipment 
in good and rapidly improving supply and also disclosing 
many ways of using fuel more: effectively. The exposition 
was held in Grand Central Palace, New York, and was 
officially the Eighth International Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition, under the auspices of the American Society of! 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers, which held its 54th 


annual meeting during the same period, Feb. 2-6, inclusive. 
The major effect of the exposition was in revealing the 
industry's part in the “technological revolution.” 

Revisions of design and introduction of new features by 
exhibitors in almost 100 hundred different categories repre- 
sented in the palace brought a heavy influx of invited visit- 
ors from trade, technical, industrial, management and busi- 
ness sources, and rolled up a registration total of 39,172 
for the week, with no tickets sold and the general public 
strictly not admitted. 

Reflecting the rapid pace at which the heating and ven- 
tilating industry is moving, a surprisingly large proportion 
of items were viewed for the first time at any exposition. 
Still further pace-making is forecast by the announcement 
that the Ninth International Heating and Ventilating Expo- 
sition will be held Jan. 24-28, 1949, in Chicago. Of inter- 
est was the notable advance in numbers of manufacturers 
who have broadened their lines to meet all phases of the 
industry's requirements; also the continuing advance in the 
use of new structural materials of all kinds; and further 
emphasis on certain types of heat radiation. 

One of. the most widely featured displays was that of the 
“heat pump,” which in general implies the application of 
the refrigerating cycle selectively for both heating and cool- 
ing. When operating as a heating medium, a system of this 
description gives out the heat of compression of the work- 
ing fluid, and rejects the heat of expansion, just as when 
cooling it absorbs the heat of expansion and rejects the heat 


of compression. Because of this fact the general method is 


often termed reverse refrigeration. The most radical air 
conditioning system seen at the exposition utilizes the even 
temperature prevailing below ground as a medium for coun- 
ter-balancing the varying temperature requirements in both 
hot and cold weather. This was the first display of its kind 
in New York. 

Innovations in the design of boilers and burners, revealed 
at the exposition, have multiplied at an astonishing rate. 
In numerous instances wholly new types are being intro- 
duced, while in others improvements of detail are indicated. 
There has been a marked progression in the direction of 
smaller units. Ready convertibility from coal to oil firing— 
and back again, if need be—is emphasized by a number of 
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write to us for an appointment. 


conventional size. Knitting width 84 inches. 


exhibitors, and one manufacturer of warm air furnaces has 

provided for conversion from gravity to forced circulation 
without baffling or jacket changes. In addition to the more 
-onventional heating appliances several exhibitors showed 
»ackaged steam boilers such as are finding ready acceptance 
for a wide variety of purposes. These units are sold com- 

plete with burners and trim, mounted on channel iron 
frames, ready to connect up and fire up. They are equipped 
for full-automatic operation. A complete new series of 
appliance burner pressure single valve regulators and a 
new gas burner featuring automatic injection of primary air, 
freedom from adjustments and silent operation were among 
other displays. 


Air conditioning was featured be. a substantial proportion 
of exhibitors showing boilers and furnaces, as well as by 
manufacturers specializing in that field. The major interests 
in this field are the specialists whose principal work is in 
the protection of industrial plants and the provision of com- 
fort and health safeguards in stores, office buildings, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters and other public places. Such installa- 
tions require air circulation, purification, humidification, 
heating and cooling. These were well represented at the 
palace. The manufacturers of domestic equipment, on the 
other hand, have developed compact units which combine 
heating, cooling, filtration and humidification very effec- 
tively. There are also the ‘winter air conditioners,’ which 
heat, filter, humidify and circulate air without providing 
refrigeration. In a number of instances such units are 
offered as conversions for gravity furnaces. 


Air clarification, by filtration, precipitation and washing, 
has been progressing steadily in the industrial field for a 


= = 


number of years. Recently, it has made new technical gains, 
as exemplified in a number of ways at the exposition. Note- 
worthy is a combination of filtration and electro-static pre- 
cipitation which is a basically new development, as the two 
methods involved have been employed independently here- 
tofore. This is achieved through the use of a specially man- 
ufactured paper mat which serves as a mechanical filter but 
at the same time carries an electrostatic charge and therefore 
attracts electrified dust partticles to its surface while others 
are being entrained in its interstitces. When it has been 
loaded to the point where the air flow is seriously obstructed 
the paper mat is readily removed and discarded. 


One of the most varied and comprehensive exhibit classi- 
fications was that composed of instruments for the labora- 
tory, for air conditioning applications and for installations 
and field service. One exhibitor introduced at this exposi- 
tion complete electronic and photoelectric systems for com- 
bustion control, of which the crowning achievement is an 
all-inclusive system for programming automatic ignition, 
fuel pump and valve systems on automatic oil and gas burn- 
ing installations. Another exhibit included steam, air and 
gas flow meters; meters for measuring flow of liquids; flow 
nozzles for steam, air or gas; rate of flow indicators, and 
secondary recording instruments of several kinds. In this 
collection of instruments is a Flow-Watch for mechanically 
indicating, totalizing and recording the movement of 
liquids. 


Some cotton mills provide large community greenhouses 
for employees to store their potted plants and flowers during 
the winter months. 


The Tew REINER SIMPLEX 


The new Reiner Simplex Machine is ready for 
your inspection. You are cordially invited to 


The Reiner Simplex Machine is of the most 
modern construction and its features make it 
the most economical producer of the finest 
Simplex cloth yet made. It takes spools up to 
21 inches in diameter, or any spools of the 


Pattern wheel or chain link drive. 


‘REINER ALSO OFFERS 


a full line of preparatory equipment such as | 
creels and warpers for all requirements, warp- 
ing spools, hydraulic beam lift wagons, stop 
motion equipment, and other auxiliary items, 
thus giving the knitter a continuous line from 
start to finish, all available from one source. 


Ask for our richly illustrated catalogs. 


990-564 GREGORY AVENUE ~~ 


ROBERT REINER, Inc. 


WEEHAWKEN, WN. J. 


MACHINE 


For those interested in the manufacture of gloves, 
swim suits, sport shirts, sport jackets, sport shoes, 
bed jackets, hand bags, slip covers, night gowns, 
and dresses, etc., to see this machine is a “‘must.” 


10 Minutes From Times Square. Take bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 
from the Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Get off at Pleasant 
Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 
Telephone UNION 7.-0502, 0503, 0504, 0505. 
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/ VIRGINIA “HYDRO” 
and the 
VIRGINIA 


“HYDROMISER” 


The Hydromiser—exclusive with “Virginia” 
—was developed to feed ‘'Virginia’’ Sodium 
Hydrosulphite automatically into the dyebath. 
It insures uniformity through accurately con- 
trolled flow .. . one pound to 200 pounds per 
hour. Cost-conscious finishers report 10 to 15 
per cent savings in NazS2Ox« and a marked re- 
duction of rejects in continuous dye opera- 


tion. If your dye operation is Continuous, you 
should get full information about the Hydro- 
miser. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, West 
Norfolk, Virginia. Established 1898. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE - SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 

N 

7 
YSO4, 


WEST NORFOLK + NEWYORK + BOSTON + DETROIT 


VIRGINIA 


Westinghouse Offers Maintenance Check Chart 


Stating that preventive maintenance can do more to assur: 
continued high output of manufacturers than any other 
single measure, the technical press of Westinghouse Electri 
Corp. has prepared and issued to the industry a maintenanc 
check chart for electrical equipment. The chart lists salien: 
points for maintenance inspection in motors, control equip 
ment, lightning arresters, wiring, fuses and transformers. 


Machinery and Metals Exposition Slated 


The third Southern. Machinery and Metals Exposition 
will be held next April 5-8 at the Municipal Auditorium in 
Atlanta, Ga. Exhibitors for the 1948 exposition will come 
from coast to coast, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
Many Southern companies, as well as national organizations, 
will be included. More than half of the space has been 
reserved by past exhibitors. Requests for exhibit space have 
already been received from companies who had sent per- 
sonnel to observe the 1947 éxposition. A number of thes« 
concerns are located in the South, while others are located 
in various parts of the country—Oregon to New York. 

Manufacturers of machinery and tools; metal products: 
materials handling equipment; oils and lubricants; welding 


_ and safety equipment; ferrous and nonferrous castings and 


forgings; electronic apparatus; chemicals and detergents 
will exhibit thetr products. Lathes, saws, presses, drills and 


a variety of industrial equipment used in Southern plants 
will also be shown. Southern industrial personnel attending: 


the exposition will include company executives and plant 
owners; foremen and supervisors; engineers, metallurgists, 
inspectors and chemists; purchasing agents, plant managers, 
technical, skilled and shop personnel. The 1947 Southern 
Machinery and Metals Exposition was judged eminently suc- 
cessful and has been recognized as a moving force in the 
development of Southern industrial markets. This exposi- 
tion has become a focal point in contacting Southern indus- 
trial personnel. 


Importance Of Reweighing Wool Stressed 


Concerning the core testing of grease wool for determina- 
tion of clean content yield, according to the United States 
Testing Co., it is becoming increasingly. evident that the 
proper significance of the weight of the wool at the time the 
core samples are taken may not be thoroughly recognized. 
R. T. McAndrew of the Boston Wool Laboratory of the 
United States Testing Co. points out that the result of a 
yield test when expressed in terms of percentage is merely 
relative. If the wool is not weighed at the time of coring 
the result loses its significance. As the moisture content of 
the wool is subject to considerable variation over a period 
of time, it is most essential that the wool be weighed at a 
time when its moisture content is comparable with that of 
the core samples. Then, and only then, can a yield percent- 
age be correctly applied to determine the theoretical ultimate 
yield in terms of. pounds. When these two points are estab- 
lished it is merely a matter of calculation to obtain a theoret- 
ical percentage yield for any weight of this lot at any time 
in the past or future when the weight difference can be 
attributed to moisture variations. 

This principle is utilized most advantageously when a 
core test is conducted on a lot of wool which is delivered on 
the basis of invoice weights taken when the wool was 
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rt 2 hipped some time previous. The bales or bags are weighed Production Continues At Peak Levels 

id at the time the core samples are taken, compared with the 
e A invoice weights of the same bales or bags, and the percent- Production in the textile industry is at a higher level. than 
= age moisture change is computed. The test result is cor- in any peacetime year prior to World War II, according to 
, ® rected for moisture change to obtain a yield percentage The Index, quarterly publication of the New York Trust 
3 = which can be applied to the original invoice weight. ‘The Co. “Some sources estimate that the textile industry today - 
— following example illustrates this application: is a $20-25 billion industry,” the article says. ‘In the war | 
P : Invoice weight 12,000 Ibs. net and post-war period, new production peaks were reached in 

F Reweight at time of test 11,800 Ibs. net cotton, wool and rayon fabrics. Total consumption of the 

. Vield tect recnlt 60.00% four raw fibers—cotton, rayon, wool and silk—was about 

3 o 43 per cent higher in 1946 than in 1939, according to the 
, 4 11,800 60.00 en United States Department of Commerce. In the last quarter 
D : = 7080.0 ths. yield of 1946, the annual rate of consumption was estimated at a 


€ ’ _— level about 50 per cent higher than during the corresponding 


The 60 per cent figure can apply only to the reweight of . period of 1939. Consumption of cotton in 1946, for exam- 
: ; ~—_ the lot. ,To determine the yield based on the invoice weight, ple, was about one-third larger than in 1939, and more than 


— a proportion is obtained as follows:. 20 per cent above consumption in any pre-war year. Pe 
60.00 «& 11,800 : “Per capita consumption of wool in 1946 surpassed even s 
4 —= 59.00% yield | the 1943 wartime peak, although more than half the total e 
| 12,000 - consumption in 1943 was accounted for by the military By, 
4 services. Per capita wool consumption in this country in 


5000 X 99.00 1946 was about twice that in 1939. One of the chief reasons 


for this increase was the trend toward use of wool suits by 
women. Rayon consumption, which had been mounting 

Thus, it can be readily seen that the percentage yield of a steadily in the pre-war period, has continued to ise, 
lot of wool varies inversely to the moisture content. The although the rate of growth for civilian consumption was 
actual yield in pounds will, of course, remain unchanged. - checked during the war by the effect of priorities. However, 
This necessity for weighing at the time of test cannot be rayon today has a competitive advantage since its price has 
over-emphasized, and should be clearly recognized by any- ‘increased relatively less than either cotton or wool prices.” 
one handling grease woolls. The article says that more than two million workers are 


= 7080.0-lbs. yield 
100 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 
used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 

This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in. the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, arid trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-gligning bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

_. Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed from waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. . 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
: cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 

tion from the operator. 

MODEL S BF-1 Model S$ BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 

: apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
ALSO MODEL F-5 chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
— ment as standard equipment. 
This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 


Loom Beams workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 


free operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, WN. C. 
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employed in the large group of separate industries that 
make up the textile industry. About 1.2 million are engaged 


iS 
Yo U ef qa in the production of textile mill products and in the dyeing he 
g and finishing industries, while approximately another mil. HBR ju: 
lion people are employed in the needle trades and the man. FR qt 
ufacture of other goods made from textiles. “Since the HR met 
textile industry in the United States,” the article says, ‘is 
already the most efficient in the world, domestic producers FR ace 
who take full advantage of the findings of advanced tech. JR nit 
| | nological research'may be expected to maintain their pr. ; 
r | ferred position in international competition. The industry J G 


apparently faces no shortage of cotton and wool, although 
; at the present rate of operations a shortage of rayon may 
develop. It has improved its fabrics and its production 
process. 

“Undoubtedly there will continue to be intensive com- 
petition among different types of textiles and between tex 
tiles and substitute products, but it has been. estimated thai 
demand for textiles can be maintained over the long term a' 
a level at least 20 per cent higher than the 1935-1939 aver 
age, provided production and distribution costs per unit can 


2 be lowered and continued improvements made in products | 
7 and processes. Textile consumption in the United States | 
| | | has a direct relationship to the size of the national income 
Maintenance of a high level of industrial production, em- 

ployment and income, should, therefore, mean continued 

KENTEX | | prosperity for the textile industry.’’ 


PRECISION Launch First National Advertising Campaign 


APRONS The nylon division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
3 launched its . first national. advertising campaign last 
meee | month. The series, which will be aimed at consumer, in- 
os dustrial, and trade education, will stress the unusual com- 
That Kentex Aprons actually do fit better is borne in 
their contribution to the performance and value of finishe 
: out by their steadily increasing sales over the past d 


products. In addition to. Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
nine years, and unsolicited pfaise from Spinning | Collier's, and Time magazines in the consumer field, the 


a room overseers. campaign will be featured in eight textile trade publications 


te and two publications in the industrial field. 
7 ut far stronger than this is the proof you will see Double-page spreads in full color will mark the start in 


for yourself, on your own frames, that KENTEX February of the campaign in the consumer field with 36 
7, is the apron you can’t afford to pass by for greater single pages in full color to follow during the remainder 
yarn uniformity and increased yarn production. of the year. Follow-up educational material will include 

; consumer and industrial booklets, merchandising bulletins, 
Send us your size. We’ll send you some free test 


and a motion picture to be produced later. The nylon cam- 
KENTEX APRONS promptly. 


paign will be augmented by Du Pont’s series of trade in- 
sertions featuring “nylon, rayon, and fibers to come’’ which 
was introduced last year. Du Pont, which began the com: 
mercial production of nylon yarn at Seaford, Del., in 1939, 


Kentex Aprons made to 


secs ee ( and opened a second plant at Martinsville, Va., in 1941, 1 
completing a new unit at the Martinsville site and a third 

plant is under construction at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
free samples and prices. 


Wool Research Project Is Approved 
Four U. S. Department of Agriculture research projects 


AP R ¢ N having to do with the marketing and processing of three 
farm products, including wool, have been approved recent- 
COM PANY ly under the Research Marketing Act. The Production and 


Marketing Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics will co-operate in analyzing domestic wool fe- 


E A S T p O | N T : G E O 4 G A quirements and sources of supply. U. S. requirements for 
apparel wool have been increasing since 1939, but domestic 
J.B. KENNINGCTON, OWNER production has declined. This nation now produces only 
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hat f one-third of its wool requirements, but in pre-war years it ing is especially important in preparing high-grade asbestos 
sed xs 80 to 90 per cent self-sufficient. It seems essential that large inclined drum with a hottom of exchangeable sheet 
ng : tne United States produce part of the wool that it needs, metal sieves having openings varying from one-eighth to 
ul. J but how much is not known. The project will study wool one-third of an inch. Spiral beater arms beat the material 
an. : quirements and merchandising, wool sources and govern- thoroughly while transporting it across the sieves to the 


ent policies as a basis for determining future wool policy. 


end of the drum. After screening, the various grades of 
‘Ss fi The project, which will have the co-operation of interested 


raw asbestos are blended into spinning stock or mixed with 


ers J .cencies, was given top priority by the Wool Advisory Com- reclaimed waste or other fibers. 
According to the report, . The screening of the asbestos 
tn provides the mill with grades of fiber which comply with 
oh : . as p the needs of production and quality requited. First, a long 
ae Practices used by the Germans for obtaining a clean and fiber clean and of highest grade is obtained. Secondly, 
4 ell opened asbestos spinning stock are described as “unique ‘from the screened out waste fiber mixed with other waste 
nd most efficient’ in a report now on sale by the Office of from the mill and screened on a smaller sieve, a shorter 
: echnical Services, Department of Commerce. The report spinning fiber ts obtained, and the producer is able to deter- 
: vas prepared by Gerd M. Bloomfield, superintendent, mine how high a percentage of this shorter fiber he can a 
ir Union Asbestos and Rubber Co., Cicero, Ill., following an allow in the various mixes and use the remainder in other 4 
$ nvestigation of the German asbestos industry under O. T. products. Thus, he is fairly.sure to have a uniform stock, os 
S. sponsorship. The process, as used by the Frankfurter notwithstanding unavoidable variation of the raw material ig 
: Asbestwerke, at Frankfurt, involves loosening up the raw as it comes from the mines. Thirdly, most of the undesir- @ 
% asbestos in a crushing roller mill. The mill has wide conical able impurities and dust are eliminated.’ Further details ay 
: ; rollers unlike conventional chaser mills with cylindrical roll- and a schematic drawing of the process are contained in a 
| rs. The conical feature eliminates undesirable friction be- the report. Other developments in, the German asbestos a 
: | tween the rollers and the trough, and the rollers are built industry found of interest to the investigator include a card- Bi 
‘ | larger and heavier, resulting in faster production and ing machine for processing short asbestos fiber, high-speed 2 
: f smoother handling of the fiber. After loosening, the raw braider machines, methods for recovering volatile solvents, a 
asbestos is sent through a vertical opener, and thence to-a elaborate precautions taken’ to prevent dust and protect is 
screening drum where impurities are eliminated. The screen- workers against silicosis in German plants, and the develop- y 


ACCIDENTAL ~ 
ENGINEERED ? 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL FOR OVERHEAD HANDLING 


Left—Cloth rolls handled on interlocking Cranes and 
weighed quickly on track scales 


Below—Selective beam storage with Tramrail Crane 


were 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
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ALLEN High Speed 


Rayon Warper MODEL R™ 


4 
ne A few turns of beam doffer crank Releasing wing nut frees beam 
2 depresses ball bearing beam arm by permitting ball bearing to 
7 and lowers beam to floor. slip off shaft ends. 
- 1, Speeds up to 350 yards per minute. 
* 2. Electric stop motion. 
7 3. Beam doffing device. 
i 4. Adaptable for use with any make Cone Creel. 
- 5. All adjustments made on outside of warper. 
- 6. Predetermined Veeder-Root Yardage Counter and 
Measuring Roll. 
: 7. Expansion Combs made with hard chromium-plated 
7 dents. 
: 8. Vibrator Motion for ends at Back Comb, to eliminate 
wearing of dents. 
> 9. Efficient braking devise. 


7 10. End and End Leesing Devise if desired. 

| 11. Motor and V-Belt Drive. 

12. Silent Chain and Sprockets in place of gears. 
13. Ball bearings throughout. 

14. Bearings equipped with Alemite fittings. 


‘Good Warps are 
made on Good Beams”’ 


XXRXRHT Rayon Warper for 
warping viscose rayon yarn of 


forced for this work. HC Warper 
Beams for acetate and Nylon. 
Extra heavy reinforcements to 
stand pressure of these yarns. 


ALLEN 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 
156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all 
Textile Localities and 
all Principal Countries 
of the World. 


50-1100 denier, specially rein-_ 


ment of a synthetic asbestos. The report (PB-78290 
Technical and scientific developments related to the asbesto 
industry in Germany) contains photographs and diagram: 
of machinery considered of particular interest by the inves 
tigator. The 48-page mimeographed report sells for $1.25 
Orders should be addressed to the Office of Technical Ser 
vices, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and should be accompanied by check or money order, pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United States. 


German Woolen Processes Described In Report 


A compresensive 185-page report on German manufac- 
turing practices and research developments concerning 
woolen and worsted military items is now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. 
The report, prepared by Werner von Bergen for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, is a compilation of all data collected from 
the Germans pertaining to woolen items of military signifi- 
cance. German army standard uniform cloth, army blan- 
kets, army socks, aviation underwear and winter boot felt 
and other pressed felts used for military :purposes are ana- 
lyzed and their specifications, fiber content, and construction 
as well as details of the manufacturing techniques employ ed 


-are discussed. 


The combination of woolen and worsted cloth used for 
the German standard uniform cloth insured a large produc- 
tion capacity since the work could be divided between 
woolen and worsted spinners. The outstanding deviation 
from usual manufacturing procedures was found in the 
spinning of the worsted yarns. Short cuts in drawing, using 
only four to five passages for the wool-rayon blends, and the 
high draft ring spinning system, such as Casablanca, were 
used. A new woolen spinning frame made by Gessner in 
Aue-Saxony and considered to have some features worthy of 
interest to American textile machine manufacturers is de- 
scribed. Use’ of vat dyes for virgin or new wool was speci- 
fied, but vat or chrome colors were permitted for wool 
waste and reworked wools. The rayon staple portion of the 
fabric could be dyed with either vat or sulfur dyes or dyed 
directly in the spinning solution. The infra red sensitivity 
of all dyes used was studied and pure indigo was found to 
be most sensitive. The German war blankets were of such a 
low grade that they were not considered to be of military 
value. value. However, German blanket manufacturers able 
to produce unusually good looking blankets from low Se 
materials, according to the investigators. 


A tube sorting machine used by one blanket manufacturer, 
Wolldeckenfabric, Zieppritz, was considered of special in- 
terest. It separated broken and good tubes, and neatly ar- 
ranged them in a box. For army socks the Germans found’ 
coarser wool more suitable for the foot because of less felt- 
ing, and finer wool more comfortable for the leg. The wool 
was chemically treated by the wet chlorination process to 
reduce shrinking and felting during wear and washing. 
Later research on the problems of felting and shrinking re- 
vealed that an addition of 15 to 20 per cent acetate staple 
reduced the felting to such a degree that chlorination was 
no longer necessary. Specifications were changed in 1943 to 
reflect this finding. Tests also showed ‘that additions of 
German nylon staple to the blend increased wear. The felt 
industry used a large amount of Tiolan, a casein fiber, but it 
was considered a poor substitute for wool and of no interest 
when wool is plentiful. The fiber mixture of the winter 
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soot felt, one of the most important army felts, consisted 
, 35 per cent fleece wool, 25 per cent noils, 30 per cent 
woolen waste and ten per cent casein fiber. Aviation under- 
ear containing 40 per cent Angora rabbit hair, 30 per cent 
ool (A/AA 70’s French type) and 30 per cent spun rayon 
8 type) was considered by the investigators to be the best 
roduct of its kind produced for army purposes. Specifica- 
ns are included in the report. Processes for production of 
azymes for use in pulling wool; wool scouring and wool 
‘ease recovery; dyeing and finishing of woolens and worst- 
is; and prevention of felting in wool yarns are described. 
{imeographed copies of the report, PB-85438—(The Ger- 
an Woolen and W orsted Industry in W orld War II; Quar- 
rmaster Corps Textile Series, Report No. 30; 186 pages) 
ell for $5. Orders should be addressed to the Office of 
‘echnical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 
5, D. C., and should be accompanied by check or money 
der payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Film Shows Conversion Of Straw To Rayon 


A technical film depicting the large-scale conversion of 
straw to viscose rayon in the most modern of German rayon 
plants, the Phrix plant at Wittenberge, was shown at the 
Department of Commerce auditorium, Washington, 
Jan. 13. “This film, originally used in Germany for 
showing in technical schools, will prove of particular in- 
terest to rayon engineers in this country,” Mr. Green said. 

“The Wittenberge plant, built in 1938, represents the height 
of German technology in the field of rayon textiles.” 

Copies of the film, entitled, “Birth of a Rayon Staple 
Fiber Plant,’ (PB-67563) are available for purchase from 


the Textile Research Institute, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The film is one of the few technical films 
brought to this country as a result of O. T. S. investigation 
of German technology, it was explained. Oscar Von 
Kohorn and Joseph L. Costa, O. T. S. representatives who 
investigated the German rayon industry, obtained the film. 
The English titles which accompany the 16 mm. silent film 
were prepared and inserted by Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., 
of New York, N. Y. A German sound tract was included 
as a part of the original film. 


Reports Describe German Processes 


A comprehensive account of cuprammonium rayon pro- 
duction, development of a machine for continuous spinning 
of rayon from solution to bobbin, copper and ammonia re- 
covery, and cellulose acetate development work at the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Dormagen plant is contained in seven re- 
ports now on sale by the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. The report on 
cuprammonium rayon production was prepared by person- 
nel of the Chemical Warfare Service of the United States 
Army. The continuous spinning of cuprammonium rayon 
is described in a British Intelligence Objectives Sub-Com- 
mittee report. Five of the reports are translations of I. G. 
Farben documents explaining various developments at the 
Dormagen plant during the war. 

Processes developed at Dormagen made possible the re- 
covery of 93 per cent of the copper and 75 per cent of the 
ammonia used in the production of rayon by the cupram- 
monium process. Resulting savings brought these rayons 


within competitive range of viscose rayon, according to the 


Built in 1 to 5 Beaters 


All parts are easily accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 

Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit; thereby eliminating fire 
hazard. | 

Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad- 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 


Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 


EARLY DELIVERIES 
Write for Complete Details 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 


CMC WASTE MACHINE 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


CONVEYOR TABLES + HOPPER FEEDERS + SARGENT COMBS 


Carolina Machinery Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Patent No. 2436338 


Plant: Steel Creek Road 
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Free-Wheeling 


HOW TO USE THE MOUNT HOPE 
FREE-WHEELING EXPANDER 


There are many ways in which cloth can be led over 
this expander, but only one which will give the best 
results. 

Shown above is a Mount Hope Free-Wheeling 
Expander with cloth going over it in three different 
ways. The first two methods are incorrect, because 
the cloth enters and leaves on the long or convex side 
in the first, and does not leave at the same angle at 
which it enters in the second. The third, and correct 
way, is to have the cloth enter on the short or concave 
side and leave on the long or convex side at the same 


angle at which it entered. This method alone gives. 


maximum effectiveness to the Expander. 


Advantages of the Mount Hope Expander, if used 
properly, are as follows: — 
® Because the warp is subjected to minimum tension less 
bow than usual is required, resulting in extra long life 
for the Neoprene surface of the expander. 
® Expanders may be set at any desired angle to the cloth 
to adjust the amount of widthwise stretch produced. 
® Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely mounted in 
steel spools to ovtlast many Neoprene sleeve coverings, 
and so designed that they cannot stick nor turn on the 
axle and cut it. 
* This expander is svitable for all fabrics, including 
rayon marquisette and rayon and cotton tire cord, plastic 
film and paper. 
® We will be glad to assist you, free of charge, with 
your cloth opening, guiding, or cross-stretch problem. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


* REPRESENTATIVES—Parkman Collins Co., Boston-—for Maine; Ingalls 


Engineering Co., Providence—for N. H., Mass., R. I., and Conn.; John 
H. Andresen. Inc., Paterson—for Southern N. Y., N. J., and Pa.; 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte—for the South; S. 5. Wilson, 1737 
Howard St.. Chicago—for Mid-West: Sidney Springer, Los Angeles— 
for Cal.; W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal—for 
Canada 


EXPANDER 


author of the report, Capt. Raphael S. Krausen of the Chem. 
ical Warfare Service. The basis of the copper recovery sys. 
tem was the use of basic copper sulphate instead of copper 
oxychloride in ammonia to dissolve the cellulose. The ney 
method of precipitation and preparation of solution made 
it possible to utilize the copper, recovered by means of the 
Wofatite filter, in a form readily convertible to the needs o| 
the process. The Wofatite filter is an ion exchange resin 
of the bakelite type having active sulfo-groups. It is re. 
ported to have unusual ability to absorb copper. Summaries 
of the copper absorption and ammonia recovery processes 
are included in the report. The investigation also revealed 
that the Germans had developed a machine to continuous; 
spin cuprammonium rayon from the beginning of the pro 
cess to the final winding of the threads on spools. Th« 
system is entirely mechanical and is adjusted to exert onl) 
enough tension on the fibers to keep within elastic limits 
After spinning, the threads are continuously de-copperized, 
washed, prepared or sized, dried and humidified to equilib 
rium moisture content. The entire process takes 135. sec- 
conds from solution to the finished yarn wound on the 
spools. 

The report (PB-177; I. G. Farbenindustrie in Dormagen, 
mimeographed, 25 cents; 131 pages) also contains informa- 
tion on cellulose for cuprammonium rayon, staple fiber pro. 
duction, synthetic upholstering material, cellulose acetate, 
acetylation of cellulose fibers, phlegmatization of propel- 
lants, polyurethane, and. miscellaneous research activities at 
the Dormagen plant. The British report PB-79641 (Con. 
tinuous Spinning of Cuprammonium Rayon at |]. P. Bem- 
berg, Wuppertal and I. G. Farbenindustrie, Dormagen; 
microfilm, $2; photostat, $6; 77 pages) gives detailed in- 
formation about the development of the continuous spin- 
ning system at J. P. Bemberg. Five machines representing 
successive stages of development of the continuous process 
at the plant are explained fully. One of the machines was 


under construction in November, 1946, when the plant was 


investigated. The machine in operation at I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Dormagen plant is also described and properties of 
yarn produced on this machine are discussed. Proposed 
modifications for future machines for this plant are given. 
Numerous photographs and drawings of machines at both 
plants and information regarding relevant J. P. Bemberg 
patents are appended. | 

The five translations are: PB-177-s (Yeasly Report on 
the Recovery of Copper in the Dormagen Plant of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akeitngellschaft; 1943; mimeographed, 75 
cents; 16 pages) gives an account of the conversion of the 
Dormagen plant to the Wofatite process and describes the 
new process in detail, giving its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. A complete description of the ammonia recovery 
process is also given. PB-177-S-2 (German language re- 
port PB-19589) (Rayon and Cuprama, Dormagen Plant of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.; March, 1945; mimeo- 
graphed, 75 cents; 14 pages) describes the recovery of cop- 
per and ammonia, the improvement of cellulose, and prog- 
ress made during the war in the field of artificial silk, It 
suggests methods to cut production costs and improve the 
quality of rayon. Capacities, stocks of raw materials as of 
February, 1945, and labor are discussed. PB-177-S-3 (Ger- 
man language report (PB-19583) (NH3 Recovery from the 
Blue Water of the Rayon and Cuprama Plants in Dormagen, 
I, G. Farbenindustrie, A. G.; May, 1945; mimeographed, 
50 cents; ten pages) explains the process of ammonia fe- 
covery from copper ammonium sulfate solution in its vafi- 
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ous stages of operation and describes the complete installa- 
‘ion of equipment. Power balance and costs for ammonia 
recovery are given. PB-40457 (The Dureta Machine in the 
Manufacture of Cuprammonium Rayon; microfilm, 50 cents; 
photostat, $2; 24 pages) gives a full description of the auto- 
matic Dureta process for the continuous spinning of cupram- 
monium rayon and compares it with previous methods. The 
importance and profitableness of the process and patent de- 
tails are also discussed. A supplement to the report (PB- 


' 404578, microfilm, $1; photostat, $1) contains seven photo- 


graphs of the Dureta machine. A previous press release, 
OTS-735, describes this report and the supplement in full. 
PB-19584-T (Report of the Plant Processes and Develop- 
ment Work of the Cellulose Acetate Department of the I. 
G. Dormagen Plant; mimeographed, 50 cents; ten pages) 
tells of a new method for the production of technical acetyl 
cellulose in practice at the Dormagen plant since 1933. 
Seven different cellulose acetate types, differing in their con- 
tent of combined acetic acid, were manufactured here and 
placed on the market under the names of Cellit T, M, F, K, 
LX, L, and Serikose. In every case the cellulose is first con- 
verted into triacetate, and from the triacetate stage only is 
it hydrolyzed to the desired acetic acid content by addition 
of water and. sulfuric acid of hydrolysis. 


Sees Industry As Political Propaganda Target 


Government in its effort to minimize inflationary tenden- 
cies that are the direct result of its own actions is likely in 
this election year to choose textiles among other industries 
“for a continuous barrage of unfavorable publicity, if not 
downright calumny,” W. Ray Bell, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, stated 
Feb. 5 in his report at the association’s annual meeting. 
Such a campaign, as a matter of fact, started some time ago, 
he declared, referring to various investigations of textiles 
made over the past year. Meantime press advices have 
suggested that the Federal Trade Commission currently is 
planning a psychological attack on prices. This is the result 
of its failure to find a case for prosecution, and its intention 
to sit in judgment on market prices and business earnings 
“to the extent that if these exceed some arbitrarily chosen 
standards, the particular industry or individual business firm 
will be pilloried as an extortioner, regardless of the merits 
in any particular situation. | 

“Perhaps this is a misinterpretation,” he said, “and | 
hope it is, for I have little faith in the superior wisdom of 
the F. T. C., or any other bureaucratic agency for that mat- 
ter, as replacement for the hundreds and thousands of mar- 
ket decisions that are being made daily by buyers and sellers 
over the entire country. These reflect the inexorable move- 
ment of influences in a post-war world which is struggling 
to get back to normal methods and activities that are unham- 
pered by artificial factors. In any event, it is an interesting 
point whether the basic authority of the F. T. C. was ever 
intended to embrace such forays into the ordinary business 
affairs of the nation.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out that inflationary tendencies are the 
direct result of the government’s own actions. He cited 
increased government spending from $9 billion in 1939 
to $36 billion now, high tax rates, increase of money in 
circulation, government purchases of essential commodities, 
farm price support policies, home financing, and intermit- 
tent encouragement of bigger wage demands. ‘‘This partial 
summary of government actions whose effect could only be 
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Both are YOURS 
with BRETON OILS tor WOOL 


‘=> STRONGER YARNS 


Superior lubrication. 
Less fibre breakage. 


=> SMOOTHER YARNS 


Retain moisture control 
longer. 

Aids artificial control. 
Improve spinning. 


More even distribution. 
Thorough penetration. 


=> FREE SCOURING 


Decreased oxidation. 
Less alkali increases 
tensile strength. 


BRETON 


OILS WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES 8. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R. C. YOUNG, Mer. JOHN FERGUSON W. E. SMITH 
Charlotte, N. ©. LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. CO. 
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View of the Cl-41 
Eye, regular wind, 
showing the thread 
— hook 


Eye, 
reverse wind 


The new Cl-41 shuttle eye, 
with the inner hook and the 
outside lock, marks another 
outstanding Watson-Williams 
shuttle improvement. Already a 

score of cotton mills are 
acknowledging the quick thread- 

ing qualities of this new eye, and 

the surety with which the outside lock 
keeps the thread constantly in 

place. Ask your Watson-Williams 
representative to show you 
the new CI-41 eye. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur J. 
Bohan, P.O. Box 245, La Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 
2, Mass. 


to increase and perpetuate higher levels of value, suggest: 
that in stigmatizing industry with the charge of reckles 
marketing, the government should look to the cleanlines: 
of its own hands.’’ He cited the all-time record productior 
for a peace year of 11 billion square yards of cotton textile: 
in 1947 and the sharp upward surge in the production o! 
those fabrics which are particularly in public demand. Com 
ments as to pricing of textiles frequently concentrate on 
one or two multi-use items in tight supply and ignore vast 


areas where values have been conservative evef since free. 


markets were restored. Even the items selected as a basis 
for criticism usually are chosen in comments on textiles as 
examples because of spot prices made by resellers, and 
ignore the heavy discounts at which mills sell the bulk of 
production. 

At the annual meeting four directors were chosen for 
terms of three years: Saul F. Dribben of Cone Export & 
Commission Co., Inc.; John H. Hughlett of Dan River 
Mills, Inc.; Roger Milliken of Deering, Milliken & Co., 


c.; and Stanley Phillips of Cannon Mills, Inc. The annual’ 


report of R. Edgar Benson, Jr., as treasurer, and of John L. 
Severance, as secretary, also were submitted. 


Warner & Swasey To Produce Sulzer Weaver 


Warner & Swasey Co. expects to commence limited pro- 
duction of the Sulzer weaving machine by the end of 1948, 
James R. Longstreet, chief engineer of the firm’s textile 
division, told the Pennsylvania Textile Executives Associa- 
tion Jan. 31 at the organization's fifth annual banquet, held 
in Philadelphia. Warner & Swasey refers to the machine as 
the Sulzer weaving machine since the Swiss firm, which 
designed it, has decreed that it cannot be called a loom, Mr. 
Longstreet stated. The machinery executive's presentation 
was divided into a talk on the events leading up to Warner 
& Swasey’s entrance into the textile machinery field, and on 
a pictorial portrayal of the company’s two major projects in 
textile machinery at present; the pin drafter and the Sulzer 
weaving unit. | 

The Sulzer machine ts a mechanical marvel, the speaker 
asserted. It was designed in Switzerland by tool room meth- 
ods on the metric system and wotld prove very costly as 
designed abroad, he added. Warner & Swasey has rede- 
signed the machine to American system of measurement and 
production. Chief difference of this machine from the ordi- 
nary loom lies in the fact that it produces cloth by means of 
fill-in pieces, Mr. Longstreet stated. “The machine has no 
self-contained package within the shuttle,” it runs at high 
speed and will be constructed in wide widths, he added, 
probably starting at 90 inches and possibly even going up 
to 150-inch looms. 

“This loom will handle just about the whole gamut of 
fibers you can get,’ Mr. Longstreet told the executives’ 
group. He disclosed that the machine has handled sugar 
bag yarn with 95-97 per cent efficiency; has handled the 
“new metal yarns of gold and silver’ and also has been run 
on unslashed spun rayon, 


Popular opinion to the contrary, the Taft-Hartley Law 
will serve to make only one strike out of 20 subject to legal 
correction. This fact was pointed out by O. C, Cool, direc- 
tor of the Labor Relations Institute, New York City, in an 
address before the Controllers Institute of America in Chi- 
cago recently. 
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Water Repellent Gives Shrink Resistance 


A water repellent which also provides shrink-resistance 
for rayon staple fiber is described in a report now on sale 
by the Office of Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce. The product developed since the war was scheduled 
for production in 1947. It was discovered by O. T. S. 
investigators at the I. G. Farbentndustrie Ludwigshafen 
plant in the course of a survey of synthetic detergents man- 
ufactured in Germany. The -product,. referred to as LU 
3/158a, is the octadecyl ether of tetramethylol acetylene 
urea. Although complete information on its production was 
not obtained, a.chemical diagram of its production is con- 
tained in the report. In its preparation acetaldehyde is 
oxidized to glyoxal and condensed with urea. The resulting 
ureide is converted to the tetramethylol compound which its 
esterified with octadecyl alcohol, the report states. The 
product ts applied by padding in an aqueous bath resulting 
in a five per cent take-up in the rayon. It is then dried, 
baked and washed. Tests showed the product to be more 
fast to laundering and to have better repellency than other 
German products such as Velan, Peristols and octadecyl- 
ethylenimine, the report states. ; 

The manufacturing steps are described in the two-page 
report (PB-81830, Water Repellent for Rayon Staple Fiber) 
which sells for 25 cents a mimeographed copy. The same 
product was mentioned but not nage in detail in a 
report previously released by O. 
of Wartime Improvements in aa Manufacture and in 
Fiber Processing, mimeographed, three pages, 25 cents). 
The report, prepared for O. T. S. by Julian F. Smith, U. S. 


S. (PB-3875, Records 


Office of Naval Research, is a general description of textile 
auxiliary manufacture at the I. G. F. Ludwigshafen plant. 
A more comprehensive report on the production of textile 
auxiliaries at Ludwigshafen (PB-32565, Textile Auxiliary 
Products, mimeographed, 78 pages; $2) prepared by British 
investigators is also available from O. T. S. It contains data 
on ‘synthetic textiles, detergents, water repellents, wetting 
agents and surface active substances. Orders for reports 
should be addressed to the Office of Technical Services 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
should be accompanied by check or money order payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States. 


Chemists Institute Meeting Date Changed 


The date of the annual meeting of The American Instt- 
tute of Chemists has been changed from May 8 to Friday, 
May 7, Dr. Dee Snell, president of the institute, has an- 
nounced. 


The change was made to enable the New York Section 


of the American Chemical Society to meet jointly at the 


Institute's Silver Anniversary dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. At that time, the institute will pre- 
sent its gold medal to Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, president 
of the American Chemical Society. Dr. Thomas is execu- 
tive vice-president and -technical director of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. He will combine his accept- 
ance speech with his previously scheduled address before 
the American Chemical Society group on May 7. The medal 
is awarded annually for noteworthy and outstanding con- 
tributions to the profession of chemistry. The award will 


IN 1948 ...AS IN PREVIOUS YEARS . . . 


Pointing the Way to VQ! 


When installing No. 14 closet trap 
must be set directly under bowl. 


A Typical Example of Vogel Quality eer 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 SOUTHERN OUTFIT. 


A durable, economical closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all ti pes of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 has a vitreous china top supply bowl, heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hardwood seat, painted white enameled drum shaped tank and 
union ell flush connection. 


(The Number 14 is not frost-proof ) 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


iy 


WOGEL, propucts 
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Take any card in your mill: Is it showing red or black figures on 


your books? That depends on how much and how efficiently it 


runs. Shutdowns or poor quality work postpone or prevent profits. 


To help keep your cards running continuously and efficiently use 


Ashworth Card Surveys: Many of the biggest mills in: the country 


have been using them for years. They are made free of charge by 
practical card men, at regular intervals if you so desire, and include 
inspection of bearings and chains as well as all card clothing. 
Written reports enable you to decide what repairs and replacements 
are necessary and to schedule them so as to involve a minimum loss 


of production time and to spread out the cost. 


Ashworth has a COMPLETE line of card clothing products to 


supply your needs. And with 3. factories, 6 repair shops, and 7 


distributing points we can give efficient service. 


Write us at Fall River and arrange for a survey of your cards. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 
Fall River*}{ Worcester*} 


Greenville}{ Charlotte {} 
*Factory 


Philadelphia*{{ Atlantatt 
Dallas}{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS IN 


be presented to Dr. Thomas for his work in the develop 
ment of atomic energy and his encouragement of basic scier 


tific research. 


1947 Finishing Activity Surpasses 1946 


A total of 8,661,000,000 yards of cotton, rayon, nylo: 
and similar fabrics were bleached, dyed, printed and finish 
ed in 1947, the Bureau of the Census has announced. Thi 
was slightly above the 1946 production. 

Census said 2,258,000,000 yards of cotton, rayon, nylon 
and similar fabrics were bleached, dyed, printed and finished 
in the fourth quarter of 1947. This was 17 per cent above 
the production in the third quarter 1947, and slightly above 
the fourth quarter 1946. Most of this increase is due to the 
fact that the fourth quarter data is for a 14-week period 
instead of the customary 13-week period, it was pointed 
out, | 

TOTAL YARDAGE BLEACHED, DYED OR PRINTED 


(In millions of linear yards) 


Jan.- Jan.- Oct. - 

Dec., Dec., Dec 

Type of goods 1947* 19467 1947" 
Bleached,. dyed or printed goods, total 8.661 8,648 2,258 
Cotton 6,904 6,923 1,793 
Rayon, ‘nylon and similar fabrics 1,757 1,725 465 
Bleached and white finished goods, total... 3,775 3,578 978 
Cotton 3,568 3,380 925 
Rayon, nylon and similar. fabrics 207 198 49 
Plain dyed and finished goods, total 2,962 3,037 768 
Cotton 1,760 1.872 446 
Rayon, nylon and similar fabrics 1,202 1,165 22 
Printed and finished goods, total 1,924 2,033 512 
Cotton 1,576 1,671 418 
Rayon, nylon and similar ‘fabrics 348 362 94 


*Preliminary. +tRevised 


U.S. Overseas Trade Methods Criticized 


The day has passed when all American industry needs to 
do to sell goods abroad is to dump it on foreign docks, 
John B. Wathey, vice-president in charge of research and 
development of the Bocon Chemical Corp., said this month. 


Dollar shortages abroad and rapidly reviving European in. . 


dustry make it necessary for this nation’s manufacturers— 
particularly firms which supply dyestuffs or finishing mate- 
rials or chemicals used in processing—to start doing a sell- 
ing job, he said. | 

Mr. Wathey made his statement at a press conference 
following a trip to Sweden during which he visited more 
than half of that nation’s woolen mills. “The Swedes think 
American radios, refrigerators and automobiles are better 
than anything foreign factories can produce,” he said. ‘“They 
don't say the same thing, however, about our dyestuffs and 
other textile chemicals. I think the reason can be found in 
a comparison of European and American selling methods.” 
He pointed out that before the war personal service was the 
keynote of sales methods, whereas American firms “too 
often” let printed literature and label directions be their 
sole customer helps. 

Mr. Wathey also discussed comparisons between Ameri- 
can and Swedish mills in manufacturing methods and re- 


search and testing facilities. He said that this country is 20 


years behind Sweden in treating woolens at the mill to 
prevent moth damage. More than 90 per cent of Swedish 
fabrics are so treated, he said, and the buying public prefers 
mothproofed materials even though it must pay a premium 
for the processing. 


In addition to use as a shoe lining, cotton cloth is widely 


used in the shoe industry for backing thin leathers for extra 
strength. 
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» [Wool Advisory Group Makes Recommendations 


) Wool research undertaken in the Research and Marketing U. Ss. RING TRAVELERS 


\ct program for 1948 met with favorable reception by the 
Wool Advisory Committee. at its second meeting held in 
Washington Feb. 6-7. In addition to reviewing the projects 
nanced with R. M. A. funds, the committee was informed 
: | of other research pertaining to wool in the Department of 
| | Agriculture and state agricultural experiment stations. On 
' he basis of this information, several recommendations were 
" | made for further work in the next year. The committee 
+ expressed special interest in work under R. M. A. designed 
o analyze domestic wool requirements and urged that this 
work be expedited in view of the decline that is occurring 
: in sheep numbers in the United States. It suggested for 
) ' new work in the 1949 program that consideration be given 
| o the estimation of future demands for different grades of 
vool. This was believed to be particularly important as a 
suide to wool growers in their current production plans and 

breeding programs. 

Other new work suggested by the committee included the 
preparation of foreign wool standards and representative 
samples of such wool. Particular emphasis was placed upon 
controversial imported wools upon which duties are assessed 
lower than the specified rate. Standard samples of this 
wool should, in the opinion of the committee, be made 
available to customs officials. Also recommended was the 


U. S. bronze travelers give longer life today than ever 
before because we've tried out many special alloys and 
arrived at an exceptionally good one. It’s safe to say the 
resistance to wear and general service life is 20 to 35% 


3 greater than just a few years ago. The combination of b 
development of machines to demonstrate and test out the better bronze and our distinctive Bevel Edge on wet twisting om 
ultimate spinning qualities of single fleeces of wool. A really makes a difference. Swing to U. S.—a swing in the ay 
device of this kind operated under standardized controlled right direction. ; 


conditions would be useful in providing measurements that 
would help solve biological problems: Nutritional and 
breeding problems were listed high among those that would 
be benefited by the perfection of such a machine. : 

Committee members, all of whom attended the meeting, 
are: chairman, J. B. Wilson, secretary of Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association; McKinley, Wyo.; Geo. L. Anderson, 
Adams and Leland, Boston; R. S. Bartlett, vice-president, 
Botany Worsted Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J.; C. J. Fawcett, 
general manager, National Wool Marketing Corp., Boston; 
J. A. Hill, dean, College of Agriculture, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyo.; L. A. Kauffman, secretary, Ohio 
Wool Growers Co-operative Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
John H. Nichols, Jr., Nichols & Co., Boston; Sylvan J. 
Pauly, president, National Wool Growers Association, Deer 


| 
Lodge, Mont.; Howard Vaughn, president, California Wool 4. and bad a 
Growers Association, Dixon, Calif.;.Ray W. Willoughby, é ZY z 


vice-president, National Wool Growers Association, San v4 | 
Angelo, Tex.; James F. Wilson, wool technologist, Agricul- / | 
tural Experiment Station, University of California, Davis, é 
Calif. 

Submit Revision Of Standards For Acceptance 


A recommended revision of Cotton and Rayon Velour | U. S. RING TRAVELER C0. 
( Jacquard and Plain), Commercial Standard CS$103-42, has 
been submitted to producers, distributors and users for 
acceptance, according to an announcement of the Com- 
modity Standards Division of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Proposed by the Upholstery and Drapery Fabric Man- 


ufacturers Association, Inc., the recommended revised com- 


» On-the-spot 
ig Service 
Prompt Delivery 


U. S. men are spotted around where the 
busy spindles are. A request for service 
will bring you a prompt response from a 
man equipped by practical experience to 
help you keep traveler troubles down and 
yarn production up. Our Southern and 
Northern warehouse stocks permit same- 
day or overnight delivery ‘most anywhere. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE. R. L 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE. S. C. 


Write, wire or phone nearest office. 


W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, S.C. . Box 1048—Phone 307! 


mercial standards includes a change in name, an increase in O. B. Land, Athens, Ga... , Rox 3187 Phone 478 
the L. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States. .° Phone Hilltop 2946 
he number of pile tufts, an inc rease in the number of picks, 

and a change in the method of taking test specimens. It H. R. Fisher, Concord, N.C. . . Box 83—Phone 8366 
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and density of pile, construction of the fabric back, color. 


fastness, and resistance to wear. Provision is made fo: org 
; methods of test and for certifying and identifying material ae 
: conforming to the recommended revision. tte 
The changes recommended will provide a higher quality 
product, which it is believed is in accord with the desires of 
7 distributors, furniture manufacturers and ultimate users 
Mimeographed copies of the recommended revision may be 
obtained from the Commodity Standards Division, National 
wy Glass Fabric Used In Conveyor Belt . 
Development of a hot material conveyor belt using glass fo 
fabric instead of the cotton fabric used in the conventional! if 
belt made for this service is announced by The B. F. Good- in 

rich Co., Akron, Ohio. The company says that the tensile 

COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS strength of each ply of glass fabric 1s approximately equal 

| to the standard 32-ounce cotton fabric used in conventional 

belts. Advantage of glass fabric for this service, the com- 
pany says, is its resistance to loss of carcass strength under m 


: high temperatures. Cotton fabric loses strength rapidly Si 
e, rapid and economical. Effective over a Ic 
Dependabl sit under these severe operating conditions. | 


wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 
Cite Aluminum Uses In Textile Industr 
Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. | 
Although aluminum. has been used in the textile indus- B 
try for a number of years, its applications are expanding as 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. the: result of the of new 

_ + processing equipment and machinery, according to a repor 

' 180 Madison Avenue New ! by the Aluminum Co..of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. Alum- 


inum’'s light weight and high resistance to corrosion by tex- 
tile chemicals make it an ideal material for the high-speed 
reciprocating machinery being demanded by the industry, 
it is stated. Among the growing uses for aluminum in the 


| BBY HAIN C0 textile industry are spinning buckets, bobbins and spools, 
2 tricot beams, section beams, cloth rolls, and parts for spin- 
MILLBURY. MASS... U.S.A ning, twisting and weaving equipment. During 1947 a 


new aluminum development relieved-the textile industry of 
another persistant headache, the report claims. This prod- 


| uct, an extruded aluminum loom-beam barrel, cuts competi- 
. tive costs by eliminating expense incurred in resurfacing 
7 and the eventual replacement necessary with the wood- 
: beam barrels. The aluminum beam barrel is approximately 


25. per cent less expensive than even the cheaper wooden 
product, and it easily withstands rough handling as well 
as high yarn pressures. 


Lowenstein Foundation Offers Scholarships 


The Leon Lowenstein Foundation, Inc., New York, an- 
nounced recently the establishing of awards for scholar- 
ships to students who have a parent, or other close relative, 
employed by M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., or a subsidiary of 
the company. The firm operates a number of mills in the 
Carolinas. The scholarships will cover a complete four- 
year course with the expectation that male students will 
mayor in textile subjects. Major considerations in grant- 
ing the awards will be the academic record of the student, 


} character and reputation, need of financial assistance, lead- 
Southern Representatives 
ership in school activities and record of parents, or other 
John P. Batson, P, O. Box 1055, Greenville, i near relative,-as an employee. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr.,. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. A committee representing each plant or unit will de- 
granted, to be distributed through the various cotton mills 
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id the bleachery, as well as the sales and merchandising 

-ganization. Each scholarship will be continued for four 
-ars On an annual renewal basis. The plan will become 
fective with the academic year beginning September, 1948. 
it is expected that the committees will announce their de- 
‘sions on or before Aug 15. The establishing of these 
wards for scholarships by the Leon Lowenstein Founda- 
ion, Inc., is a gesture that is welcomed by the community 
it large. It offers a splendid opportunity for deserving stu- 
ients by enabling them to acquire knowledge which will 
pen the doors to key positions in the textile industry. The 
‘radition of offering every citizen of this country an equal 
opportunity 1s well exemplified in these scholarships. The 
‘gundation is confident that it will be well rewarded in its 
iim to develop men and women who will be the outstand- 
ing citizens of tomorrow. 


Textile Course At University Of Delaware 


Dr. Joseph B. Quig, assistant manager of the develop- 
ment section of the Du Pont Co.’s Rayon Technical Divi- 
sion, has been appointed instructor for a new course on 
textiles which was to be initiated by the University of 
Delaware Feb. 9. The course, one of those in the univer- 
sity’s academic extension plan, will cover the basic proper- 
ties of -natural and synthetic fibers and the production, 
economic, technological, and chemical phases of all fibers 
and fabrics. Exhibits, motion pictures, and plant trips will 
augment the evening lectures. 

Dr. Quig has a broad knowledge of the textile industry, 
and is an experienced teacher. He joined Du Pont’s rayon 
organization in 1926 as a chemist and has served successively 
as an assistant chemical supervisor, research chemist, and 
manager of technical service for the Rayon Division before 
entering upon his present assignment five years ago. After 
World War II, Dr. Quig was appointed to the “textile 
team’’ which was formed by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration to investigate the industry in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. 

Dr. Quig, who will add his teaching to his Du Pont 
duties, is a member of the American Chemical Society, 
American Association of Textile Technologists, Chemical 
Corps, American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists, and the Institute of Textile Research. He has recently 
been named chairman of the board of visitors of the Textile 
Research Institute at Princeton, N. J. E. F. Altmaier of the 
Rayon Division and Carl I. Taber of the Nylon Division 
will assist Dr. Quig. | 


Modern Textile Cost Methods Studied 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has just issued a study 
of modern cost methods and their application to all phases 
of cotton textile manufacturing. The analysis, which is 
available in book form, examines the pre-determination of 
costs with special emphasis on raw material, labor and 
overhead expenses and the drastic changes that have taken 
place in these cost elements since Pearl Harbor. Also treated 
are Costs in relation to volume of production and machinery 
speeds. Several chapters are devoted to calculation of fabric 
costs and the relation of costs to the guidance of sales poll- 


The book contains three charts and 20 tables. It was 


prepared by the institute's industrial accounting division 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 
Selling for 


MILL ACCOUNT ONLY 


FINISHED CLOTH . . . GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


TRADEMARK 


Distribution 


NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
90 WORTH STREET e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


headed by Lewis F. Sawyer under the supervision of th 
institute’s committee on costs, which includes the following 
manufacturers: Frank C. Williams, president, Roanok 
‘Mills Co.; Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; R. H. Chapman, vice 
president, Riverdale Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Frank W 
Lyman, president, Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Andrew W. Macy, treasurer, Nashawena Mills, New Bed 
ford, Mass.; G. O. Lienhard, president, Chicopee Mfg. Co.. 
New Brunswick, N. J.; William J. McKemie, Avondal: 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Hyman L. Battle, manager and treas 
urer, Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C.; and Andrew 
B. Calhoun, president, Equinox Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


Would Clarify Usage Of Word “Rayon” 


The Tennessee Eastman Corp., subsidiary of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. and a producer of cellulose acetate textile fibers, 
announced Jan. 27 that it had discontinued use of the word 
“rayon’’ as a generic name ‘for its fibers and the products 
made from them. In explanation of this decision, James C. 
White, president and general manager of the corporation, 
said, in part: ‘“Two very different textile fibers are now 
being offered to the public as ‘rayon.’ One of them is 
known chemically as viscose, or regenerated cellulose, the 
other as cellulose acetate. 

“Today these two man-made fibers may be found in retail 
stores in the same types of apparel and home furnishings, 


such as women’s dresses and underwear, men’s suits and 


shirts, linings, bedspreads, curtains and upholstery. Viscose 
and cellulose acetate differ widely in most physical and 
chemical properties of importance to the consumer. They 
are not interchangeable in any use with the same degree of 
serviceability. They are, in fact, about as unlike as any two 


. natural fibers one could name in such critical qualities as 


moisture absorption, shrinkage, resistance to wrinkling, 
soiling, mildewing, ease of washing and ironing, and ability 
to hold an ironed-in crease, In Tennessee Eastman’s opinion, 
it is unfair to offer two such diverse textile materials to the 
public as if they were one and the same substance, especially 
under a name which for a. long time connoted only one of 
them. In an attempt to remedy what is now an increasingly 
serious situation, the Tennessee Eastman Corp, desires to 
put this matter of nomenclature clearly before the trade and 
the consumer, and to encourage the restriction of the word 
‘rayon to its original, long-accepted meaning in textile com- 
merce,” Mr. White declared. 

The rule in Great Britain, it is pointed out, has been to 


use rayon” to designate all man-made fibers, including the 


more recently developed synthetics like nylon, as well as the 
cellulose base fibers. The divergence of the British and 
American views has been a matter of discussion for some 
time. One difficulty that the British are said to have in 
understanding the present A. S. T. M. definition arises out 
of the fact that it covers both regenerated cellulose and 
cellulose acetate fibers. The British see no reason why other 
man-made fibers should not be included, as is the case with 
the British Textile Institute definition of rayon. 

The next move in the matter of rayon nomenclature may 
come from Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, which will meet in-New York March 17, 
18 and 19. At that time it is believed that the task commit- 
tee of that organization, which has been working on this 
problem, will submit recommendations regarding possible 
changes in the official A. S. T. M. definition of rayon, 
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Textile Wages Lead Cost Of Living 


Both hourly and weekly wages in the nation’s cotton tex- 

‘ile mills are at an all-time high, having tripled since 1939, 
ind are far in advance of the rise in the cost of living, ac- 
-ording to an analysis by the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
In it» study, which is based on official data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the institute points out that the 
average weekly pay last November was $42.47. In August, 
1939, just before hostilities broke out in Europe, the weekly 
rate in cotton spinning and weaving mills was $14.01. In 
short, weekly wages have increased 300 per cent over the 
pre-war average. 
' On the other hand, between August, 1939, and Novem- 
ber, 1947, the B. L. S. cost of living index rose to 164.9 
or just a shade less than 65 per cent over the 1939 average. 
Judged on this basis, wages in mills have far outstripped 
the upswing in living costs. In-November of, last year, 
workers in mills were employed on an average of 40.4 
hours per week as compared: with 36.6 hours in August, 
1939, when the hourly rate was 38.2 cents. Since then, 
hourly rates have risen to $1.051. At present the industry 
is giving employment, to 516,900 persons as against 418,- 
i00 in 1939, 

The institute points out that wage rate comparisons do 
not tell the full story of the enormous gains in living stand- 
ards of cotton mill employees since the pre-war years. Wage 
statistics as presently compiled do not take into account the 
so-called ‘‘supplementary benefits’ such as vacation and 
holiday pay, sickness and hospitalization insurance, and con- 
tributions to welfare funds. If these additional costs to 
mills along with social security and unemployment insur- 
ance taxes are included, labor costs are 325 per cent of 
what they were back in 1939. 


Two Named Directors Of C.-T. |. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announces that Walter G. 
Regnery, vice-president and general manager of the Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Goldville, $. C., and Rudolph C. Dick, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. of 
Salem, Mass., were elected directors at the last meeting of 
the board. New members of the institute voted at the same 
meeting include: Clyde Fabrics, Newton, N. C.; Lone Star 
Cotton Mills, El Paso, Tex.; Beaunit Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C.; Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C.; 
G. Reis & Bro., Inc., New York City; Century Ribbon 
Mills, New York City; A. H. Rice Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Wovencraft, Inc., New York City. | 


~ 


Army Needs Clothing, Textile Economists | 


The urgent need for a considerable number of clothing 
and textile economists and industrial specialists to assist in 
the development of the New York Quartermaster industrial 
mobilization planning program has been announced by the 
Army. Applications may be made through the Personnel 
Division, New York Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 111 
East 16 Street, New York, N. Y. Positions open include 
the following highly specialized categories: 

Clothing and textile economists to head these phases of 
industrial mobilization planning and to assume responsi- 
bility for the development and execution of the programs. 
Applicants must have a minimum of six years manufactur- 
ing experience at top supervisory level; detailed knowledge 
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LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 
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antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 
sizes to mill speci- 
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Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 

DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 
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GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
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Eliminate Flats or 3 
Worn Surfaces on the Roll 


These Precision Units eliminate sticking-up or uneven bobbins and 
help prevent slowdowns due to tangled roving.. Better carriage 
performance is also assured. The unit, made up of the Stud and 
Lifetime Fafnir Ball Bearing, fits into your own frame. Quick, easy, 
and inexpensive to install. 


2001 N. Tyron St., Phone 4-6857, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


PRECISION GEAR AND 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


Use 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1377 


26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


of the industries involved, and extensive technological ex. 
perience. Positions are open in New York City. 

Clothing and textile industrial specialists who will study 
manufacturing plants and their production potential in 
terms of national industrial mobilization planning. Appli- 
cants must have a minimum of six years manufacturing ex: 
perience at top supervisory level, and a broad tecknical 
background. Positions are open in New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Oakland, Calif. 

The mission of the industrial mobilization planning di- 
vision is to insure the prompt availability of adequate manu- 
-facturing facilities in order to provide needed Quarter- 
master supplies and equipment for U. S. Army use in the 
event of a national emergency. 


Georgia Textile Leaders Meet May 5-7 

The 1948 convention of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia will be held at the:Sheraton Plaza and 
Princess Issena Hotels, Daytond Beach, Fla., on May 5-6-7, 
according to a recent announcement by T. M. Forbes, exec- 
utive vice-president. All reservations will be made through 
the association's executive offices in Atlanta, Citizens and 
Southern National Bank Building, Atlanta 3,-Ga. 

This year’s gathering will be the 48th annual meeting 
of the Georgia Association, which was organized in 1900, 
at Warm Springs, Ga., and which is one of the oldest trade 
associations in the entire textile industry, and it will bring 
together the owners and chief executive officers. of Georgia's 
approximately 200 textile plants. Program arrangements 
for the 1948 affair will be announced at a later date. 

Present officers of the association are: president, Charles 
C. Hertwig (president of Bibb Mfg. Co. at Macon), vice- 
president, R. D. Harvey (manager of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
at Lindale); treasurer, N. Barnard Murphy (vice-president 
and general manager of the Trion Division, Riegel Textile 
Corp., Trion); executive vice-president, Mr. Forbes; traffic 
manager, Rupert L. Murphy of Atlanta; and secretary, 
Frank L. Carter of Atlanta. 


Offer Index Of |. G. F. Dyestuffs 


A. comprehensive index of the several thousand dyestuffs 
manufactured by 1. G. Farbenindustrie is now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. The 
index of dyes comprises four volumes of a report prepared 
by O. T. S. Investigator F. O. Robitschek.. The index con- 
tains the reel and frame numbers of the O. T. S. microfilm 
report in which the manufacturing details of the dyes are 
recorded. Microfilm reels or enlarged prints of the micro- 
films are available from O. T. S. The report is divided into 
two parts.. Volumes I and II comprise the alphabetical 


-index, and Volumes III and IV the systematic register and 


the appendixes. The systematic register has the dyes ar- 
ranged according to dyeing characteristics and color. The 
index thus provides a key to the O. T. S. microfilm reports. 

The reason for the apparent leadership and quality of 
German dyestuffs is not necessarily found in the high qual- 
ity of the product, Mr. Robitschek states, but in the diver- 
sity of colors brought on the market. Unlike dyestuffs man- 
ufactured in other countries where each company specializes 
in certain lines, I. G. F. had a complete selection of colors 
in any shade and for any purpose. No shade was too com- 
plicated to match and a technically well trained group of 


experts was attached to each sales office. The report contains 
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| identification details on the following major types of dye-| 
iffs; azo dyes, naphtol and color salts, tripheny! dyes, | 

j | <alphur dyes, anthraquinone and vat dyes, hydron dyes, | 

n olubilized vat dyes (indigosole), indigo 100 per cent, and | 


itrocellulose and casein dyes. | 

The four volumes are: PB-60946-r (Dyestuffs Manufac- 

wing Processes of 1. G. Farbenindustrte A, G.; mimeo- | 
raphed, $2.50; 95. pages). PB-60946-rl (Dyestuffs Man-| 

facturing Processes of 1. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.; mimeo- 

raphed, $2.75; 102 pages). PB-60946-r2 (Dyestuffs Man- | 

facturing Processes of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.; mimeo- 

sraphed, $2; 79 pages). PB-60946-r3 (Dyestuffs Manufac- 

uring Processes of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.; mimeo- | 

‘raphed, $2.75; 103 pages). | 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
1898 +1998 


Twelve reels of microfilm are indexed in the above re-| 
ports, each reel containing the equivalent of about 1,200 | 
pages. All of the processes. are written in the original Ger- | 
man, except those obtained from the I. G. Farben plant at | 
Hoechst which are in English. Listed below are the num- | 
bers and the price of each reel together with the price of | 
enlarged prints: | 


Price of Enlarged 


Microfilm No. Price of Reel Prints | 
L8G 9 | 
21G 6 87 | a 
-g00CC 6 95 | 
| 


Third Quarter 1947 Rayon Output Listed 


Rayon broad woven goods production totaled 456 million | 
yards in the third quarter of 1947, according to the Bureau | 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, This total was 12 
per cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1946, | 
but was three per cent below the second quarter 1947. One| 
hundred per cent filament rayon fabrics, 100 per cent spun | 
rayon fabrics, and combination filament and spun rayon) 
fabrics showed increases over the third quarter 1946, The 
78 million yards of 100 per cent spun rayon fabrics. was 80 
per cent higher than in the third quarter of last year. Pile, | 
upholstery, drapery and tie fabrics and all other rayon mix-| 
ture production was substantially less than the third quarter 
4 year ago. | 

SUMMARY OF PRFDUCTION, BY CLASS OF FABRIC 
Pct. Change 


July-Sept 
1947, From 
April- July- = 
July- June Sept.. April- July- > 
Type of Fabrics Sept.. 1947 1946 June, . Sept . 


1947 (revised) (revised) 1947 1946 


(Thousands of linear vards) 
Rayon broad woven fabrics. to- 


tal 455,500 467,277 408,068 3 Li2 | 7 
100 per cent filament rayon fab- | 
rics 295,093 299,914 247,105 2 119 | 
100 per cent spun rayon fabrics... 77,916 70,349 43,202 1] i. BO ; 
Combination filament and spun 
rayon fabric ... 40,111 47,4099 38,942 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tapes- 
try, and tie fabrics 11,097 11,177 12.021 | 
All other rayon mixtures 31,283 38,338 66,798 ~~ 18 —§3 7 
nylon, glass, and. other 
fabrics 12,465 14,365 17,642 29 


The 295 million yards of flat fabrics made of 100 per} 
cent filament rayon was 19 per cent above the production in | 
the third quarter of last year. Pigment viscose taffetas pro- | a a 
duction of 23 million yards was approximately one-third | eee cee 


higher than the third quarter a year ago and the 35 million | 
yards of acetate satins produced in the third quarter 1947) T A w ( ( 0 KA p A te y | 


was 89 per cent above the corresponding period of 1946. | 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


In the twisted yarn fabrics group, French crepe production | 
of 32 million yards continued to show an upward trend | 
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Gondot RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
ENDLESS BELTS + V-BELTS 


Long lasting quality and engineering characterize Condor 
Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, ete. in complete confidence. If 
you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 
complete Textile line: 
Transmission Belts Acid Hose 
V -Belts Fire Hose Material 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 

Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


ROLL COVERING FACTORIES 
North Charleston, $.C.— Passaic, N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 


Oilless Bearing 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
Against Costly Damage 


STOP-FIRE 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 


The MODERN STORED-~ 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 
with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon. dioxide scientifi- 
cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 
agent. The extinguisher is non- 
‘corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Light in weight—operates instantly 


sizes with a “twist of the wrist” 


In Use in Many of the South's Larger Mills 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co., Inc. 
27 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 


[> RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN 


|. ucts indicates that the event will be marked by an unusually 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION « PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


which began in the fourth quarter 1946. The 26 million 
yards of plied yarn fabrics produced in July-September, 
1947, period was over one-third higher than in the cor- 
responding period of last year. : 

The production of 78 million yards of 100 per cent spun 
rayon fabrics was the highest since this series of quarterly 
reports was originated covering the July-September, 1943, 
period. Twills production of 17, million yards and challis 
production of seven million yards were approximately dou- 
ble the production of these fabrics in the third quarter 1946. 
The 31 million yards of fabrics made of rayon mixed or 
blended with cotton, wool; or other fibers continued to show 
a downward trend and was less than one-half the amount 
produced in the July-September, 1946, period. In the silk, 
nylon, glass and other fabrics group, the four million yards 
of 100 per cent nylon fabrics produced in the third quarter 
1947 was 19 per cent below the corresponding period a year 
ago. Production of two million yards of 100 per cent silk 
fabrics and silk mixtures containing 51 per cent or more 
silk was the lowest since the first quarter 1946. 


Cotton Week Scheduled For May 17-22 
Cotton—America’s Favorite Fabric’ will be the theme 
of National Cotton Week to be observed May 17-22, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement by the Cotton-Textileé Instt- 


tute and National Cotton Council, sponsors of the event. 
A preliminary survey of retail distributors of cotton prod- 


large number of retail promotions. Stores generally re- 
ported that supplies of cotton products, for the most part, 
have improved to the point where it will be possible to 
stage presentations somewhat along the lines of pre-war 
promotions. 

Distributions of 15 by 21-inch posters to chain stores and 
wholesalers will get underway in March, while mailings of 
posters to department and specialty stores will be accom- 
plished early in May. In addition to retail participation, the 
event, as usual, will be marked by cotton carnivals in many 
Southern cities and towns, and by special programs in 
schools. 


Steady Demand For Cotton Goods Explained 


The sustained demand for cotton goods since V-] Day 1s 
due in part to the deficit or vacuum created in the war years 
by the enormous diversion of production to military and 
other essential needs, according to a special survey by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. The institute estimates this deficit 
at 13,728,000,000 linear yards. The study points out that in 
1942, when cotton textile production reached an all-time 
high of 11,108,300,000 linear yards, only 51 per cent of 
this amount was available for domestic civilian use. In 
1943, only 43 per cent of the output of mills went into 
normal domestic channels while only 39 per cent of 1944 
production was sold to civilians. By 1945, when the end of 
the war was in sight, 57 per cent of the out-turn of mills 
was going into civilian goods. 

Commenting on these statistics, the institute states: ‘The 
most surprising development in the business situation since 
the end of the war, and one which has confounded the 
analysts, has been the sustained demand for ‘soft goods, 
especially cotton textiles. It is now clear that the forecasters, 
both government and private, seriously underestimated the 
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iemand for all goods, but in no area did estimates prove to 
e as erroneous as in cotton textiles. | 
‘There are probably many reasons for the error; the | 
nemory of the pre-war buyers’ market; the failure properly | 
‘o evaluate the inability of the industry to expand its pro- | 
luctive facilities during the war; the growth in population; | 
xaggerated optimism over the recovery of foreign textile 


industries, etc. An important reason which, in our judg-' 
ment, has received too little consideration was the extent of | 


he diversion of cotton textiles from civilian consumption | 


‘o-war use, our own and our allies. To be sure, the role of | 


otton textiles in the war was recognized but seldom in| 


quantitative terms and in relation to its effect on domestic | 


-ivilian supply. In part this was due to the absence of ade- | 
quate Current statistics rene W. P. B. programs and | 
distribution. 

“The effect of the diversion upon the civilian supply may | 
be measured with a comparison with pre-war availability. 
In 1937 and 1939, which were only fair years, the yardage |. 
available for civilian consumption averaged 8,172 million 
for the four years 1942-45. Thus, during the war years, 
when purchasing power was very high, the accumulated loss- 
to the consumers amounted to 13,286 million yards. It is| 
not to be inferred that the 13,286 million yards diverted 
from civilian use is an accurate measurement of the cotton 
textile vacuum created by the war which, in addition to | 
current demand, must be filled before production is in bal-| 
ance with demand. The cotton shirts, sheets and bags not | 
purchased and, therefore, not worn out will not be replaced | 
by current purchases of an equal number. It does, however, | 
give a rough but reasonably accurate measure of the drains 
made on both commercial and consumer inventories and the | 
apparent limited extent to which they have been restored. | 
It should also be noted that the above calculation is based | 
upon availability during 1937 and 1939, a decade ago when 
both total population and number of families were consider- 
ably below the current figures. Since 1939, the population 
of this country has increased from 130 million to 145 mil- 
lion.” 

The breakdown of wartime production follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF WAR TIME PRODUCTION OF COTTON 

BrRoAaD WOVEN Goops 


(Millions of Linear Yards) 


Available 
War Use and inNormal Per Centfor Available for 
Year Production Exports Domestic Use Domestic War & Export 
1937 8,661.3 236.2 8,425.1 98 - 
1939 8,287.3 367.5 7,919.8 95 . 
1941 10,431.9 593.0 9,838.9 G4 
1942 -11,108.3 5,485.3 5,623.0 51 49 
1943 10,582.2 5,517.6 5,064.6 48 52 
1944 9,546.7 5,789.6 3,757.1 39 61 
1945 8,711.7 3,752.2 4,959.5 57 42 
1946 9,111.0 759.0 8,352.0 92 
per cent war use and exports 1942-45 51.4% 


Estimate Cotton Consumption For 1947-48 


Consumption of cotton in domestic mills is expected to 
be about 8,750,000 bales in 1947-1948, Joe H.. Miller of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, predicted recently. 
This will be lower than the ten million bale consumption 
last season but well above the 1935-1939 average of 6,900,- 


000," Mr. Miller said. “Mill consumption in August | 
through October, 1947, totaled 2,264,265 bales. This aver- 
age daily use of 34,701 bales, adjusted for seasonal varia- | 


tion, is equal to an annual rate of 9,200,000 bales. However, 
inventories of cotton textiles at wholesale and retail levels 


are gradually coming into balance with demand. Also, our | 
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Fine, high quality yarn is no stronger 


than its weakest or poorest knot. 


The Boyce Weaver's Knotter offers 
you a vital production safeguard that 
will pay for itself many times in 
terms of labor and time savings. Its 
fast, smooth action clips the ends of ‘ 
a strong, uniform knot clean and even. 
This means stronger, finer yarn... 7 
improved quality... less seconds in 


the processes that follow. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


A.B. CARTER, 


GASTONIA N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FrRanxuin Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Streer, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Co_sorne St.. TORONTO 1, CANADA 


13] 


| Strong | 
Your Productit 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving — Erecting — Exporting. 
General Overhauling 


Smith Textile Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER APRONS 
BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


3 PHONES 
Day-1723 Night-2149-W 
996-W 


Servi 1g the Textile Ind ustry Since 1923. 


Laboratory Pad 


Colors are matched and formulas tested without 
cost of entire lot. Pressures controlled pneumati- 
cally—can be adjusted to each aur cylinder. Ar- 
ranged with motor drive for 2 to 1 speed range 
—7l/, to 15 yds. per minute. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 

Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 

Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Butterwort 


132 


unusually large exports of cotton textiles are expected to 
decrease.. For these reasons, it appears that this high rate of 
consumption will drop somewhat before the end of the 
present season. 


“Although the outlook for cotton exports is uncertain, 
preliminary estimates indicate that they may be about 2,500,- 
000 bales,’ he continued. “With domestic consumption 
estimated at 8,750,000 bales, total disappearance during the 
1947-1948 season probably will be about 11,300,000 bales. 
This total was 13,600,000 for 1946-1947 and 11,700,000 
for the 1940-1944 average. Our carry-over next Aug, 1 
may be around 2,900,000 bales. This would be 400,000 
bales more than stocks last Aug. 1. The total would be 
about a three months’ supply at the average rate of dis- 
appearance for September and October. 

“The national goal for cotton acreage in 1948 has been 
set at 22 million acres. This is 1,100,000 acres below the 
1947 ‘goal and only about three per cent above the estimated 
1947 plantings of 21,387,000 acres. If the acreage goal is 
reached, and if yield and abandonment are ‘about equal to 
the 1942-1946 average, a crop of about 11,500,000 bales 
would be’ produced. 

“Cotton production in foreign countries this season is 
expected to be about 13,200,000 bales, six per cent larger 
than in 1946-1947 but 3,600,000 bales less than the 1935- 
1939 average. The carry-over of all. kinds of cotton in 
foreign countries at the beginning of the season was esti- 
mated at 15,400,000 bales. It was only 350,000 bales less 
than at the beginning of the 1946-1947 season, but 6,400,- 
000 bales above. pre-war. Mill consumption in foreign 
countries in 1947-1948 is expected to be about 17,200,000 
bales compared to 16 million in 1946-1947 and the 1935- 
1939 average of 21.600.000. With a supply of 31,100,000 
bales, including imports of 2,500,000 bales of American 
cotton and with a disappearance of 17,700,000, the foreign 
carry-over at the beginning of the 1948-1949 season may be 
about 13,400,000 bales. This would be two million less 
than last Aug. 1, but 4,400,000 more than the 1935-1939 
average,’ he concluded. 


Viscose Making Filatex At Roanoke 


Filatex, one of the pre-war brands of covered elastic yarn, 
is again being manufactured on a relatively small scale at 
the Roanoke, Va., plant of American Viscose Corp., accord- 
ing to reports. 

This yarn, which is a natural latex thread covered with 
textile yarns such as combed cotton yarn, was formerly made 
in the Frlatex Corp. plant at Trenton, N. J. In 1942, when 
the government requisitioned all rubber tread and elastic 
yarns, as well as its stock of latex, Filatex Corp. sold its 
plant and the machinery was transferred to the parent com- 
pany, Sylvania Industrial Corp., and stored until a few 
months ago. All the covering equipment, now owned by 
American Viscose Corp., has been installed and an increas- 
ing number of machines are being operated by it in space 
provided in the rayon plant at Roanoke, Va. 

Sales and service for the yarns are now being handled by 
Filatex Corp. with offices in the Empire State Building. 
This company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of American 
Viscose Corp. which acquired it in connection with the 
merger in September, 1946, with Sylvania Industrial Corp., 
with which the Filatex Corp. had been associated. 

While production is limited, it is expected that the quan- 
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ity available will increase steadily until full plant capacity 
; reached in two or three months. A few mills are reported 
‘o have been using the product for several weeks both for 
knitting and weaving. 


Filatex elastic yarn is not made in heavy sizes, but ts 
sroduced only in the finer counts, such as are used in lighter 
weight corsets and girdles, elastic top hosiery, bathing suits, 
surgical stockings and similar knitted articles, in addition to 
elastic satins, bathing suit cloth and other woven fabrics. 

Selection of Roanoke for this operation is said to have 
been influenced by convenience to both South and Middle 
West, as well as Eastern mills, and also by the fact that 
labor skilled in handling textile yarns is available. It is 
stated that emphasis is being placed on quality in getting 
into production rather than on attaining full production 
rapidly. It is planned to place sample with additional mills 
and former customers for this yarn from time to time as 
volume of production develops to the point where proper 
service can be assured. 


N. C, Textile Foundation Holds Anawal Mectine 


The annual meeting and dinner of the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Inc., was held at the Greensboro (N. 
C.) Country Club on Tuesday, Feb. 10. An unusually large 
number of: reservations had been made but, due to a .snow- 
storm and impassable roads, most of the reservations were 
cancelled and there was an attendance of only 32 members. 

There were three important féatures of the annual meet- 
ing: (1) the announcement that donations to. the founda- 
tion to that date had amounted to $983,528.67, or only 
$16,471.83 less than $1,000,000; (2) that Neuss, Hesslein 


& Co. of New York, the largest United States exporter of 
textile goods, had made a donation sufficiently large to 
endow a salary supplement and thereby establish in the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College an Edgar 
and Emily Hesslein Professor of Fabric Construction and 
Manufacture; (3) that plans were underway to also estab- 
lish in the School of Textiles a course in “Garment Manu- 


facture and Design’ and that Blue Bell, Inc., had taken the: 


lead by pledging $5,000 per year for three years toward a 
$150,000 fund for the course. It was stated that during the 
afternoon a group of garment manufacturers had met with 
members of the board of directors of the foundation and 
discussed plans. : 

In the absence of President W. J. “Nick” Carter, who 
was confined to his home with a severe cold and ordered by 
his doctor to stay there, and Vice-President A. G. Myers, 
who could not reach Greensboro, Secretary David Clark of 
Charlotte presided at the meeting. | 

Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College described the progress which 
had been made during the past year and plans for future 
development. He stated that plans and specifications for the 
$450,000 addition to the building were complete and that 
he hoped that it would be possible for construction to begin 
at an early date. He also stated that $150,000 worth of new 


and modern textile machinery had been placed. Dean Camp- 


bell introduced the three members of his staff who were 
present: Elliot Grover, yarn manufacturing; Henry Ruther- 
ford, textile chemistry and dyeing; and Clarence Asbill, 
textile machinery design. 


Short talks were made by Herman Cone, president of 


GLASS OF WATER ON 


to show the elimination of 
vibration. That was an impor- 
tant milestone in the automo- 


tive industry. 


JENKINS 


REMEMBER THE AUTO SALESMAN WHO PUT A 
THE FRONT FENDER? 


The Dynamic Balancer, developed and used exclusively by Jenkins, marks an equally im- 
portant milestone in the elimination of cylinder vibration. Today, Jenkins. Dynamically 
Balanced Cylinders are famous throughout the textile industry 


deliver smoother performance, improve yarn quality, and reduce over-all costs. 


METAL SHOPS, Inc 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLI 


. . for their ability to 


A 
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J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. Cc.” 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS 


Cx 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


Cone Mills Corp., and J. C. Cowan, president of Burlington 
Mills Corp. Josiah Carter, editor of the Southern Garmen, 
Manufacturer, Atlanta, Ga., spoke in favor of the establish. 
ment of the course in garment design and manufacture. 

On motion of Herman Cone, seconded by John W. Clark. 
it was voted to increase the board of directors by five for 
the purpose of garment trade representation. Named to 
represent the garment industry were the following: Ed 
Morris of Blue Bell, Inc., of Greensboro; N. W. Turner of 
N. & W. Overall Co. of Lynchburg, Va.; W. C. Harris of 
Carwood Mfg. Co. af Winder, Ga.; Mr. Carter; and Don 
Williamson of Williamson Dickey & Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
John K. Whitaker, president of Neuss, Hesslein & Co., New 
York, was placed on the board to succeed one member who 
had permanently retired from the textile industry. 

The full board of directors, as elected, follows: Charles 
L. Amos, High Point, N. C.; Carl ]. Beaver, China Grove, 
N. C.; C. A. Cannon, Kannapolis, N.: C.; Josiah Carter, 


Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Carter, Greensboro, N. C.; Thurmond 


Chatham, Elkin, N. C.; David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; John 


W. Clark, Franklinville, N. C.; Carl A. Cline, Hickory, 


N. C.; W. B. Cole, Rockingham, N. C.; Herman Cone, 
Greensboro; J]. C. Cowan, Greensboro; $. W. Cramer, Jr., 
Charlotte; R. S. Dickson, Charlotte; A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, 


N. C.; B. B. Gossett, Charlotte; Hugh M. Grey, Concord. 


P. H. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N. C.: R. M. Hanes. 
Winston-Salem: Henry L. Harris, Galax, Va.; R. L. Harris, 
Roxboro, N. C.: W. C. Harris, Winder, Ga:; Luther H. 
Hodges, Spray, N. C.; R. H. Johnston, Charlotte; Joseph E. 
Kelly, Burlington, N. C.; K. P. Lewis, Durham, N. C.; J. 
Harold Lineberger, Belmont, N. C.; J. Spencer Love, 
Greensboro; George L. Lyerly, Hickory; W. L. Manning, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; John F. Matheson, Mooresville, 
N. C.; Reid A. Maynard: Burlington; J. Ed Millis, High 
Point; E. A. Morris, Greensboro; A. G. Myers, Gastonia; 
W. H. Ruffin, Durham: W. P. Saunders, Robbins, N. C.: 
A. Alex Shuford, Hickory; K. $. Tanner, Spindale, N. C.; 
E. A. Terrell, Charlotte; N. W. Turner, Lynchburg, Va.; 
John K. Voehtinger, Greensboro; John K. Whitaker, New 
York; H. W. Whitcomb, Spray; and Don Williamson, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


At the meeting of the board of directors the following 


harm. 
INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


SENIOR— 


All Purpose Textile Cleaner and degreaser. 
Non-inflammable, Non-toxic, will not injure 
the skin. Replaces Varsol, Kerosene, and 
other hazardous solvents. Will Remove oil 


spots from any fabric which water will not 


ADHESIVES SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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ofhicers were re-elected: W. J. Carter, Greensboro, presi- 
lent; A. G. Myers, Gastonia, vice-president; W. H. Ruffin, 
MDurham, treasurer; David Clark, Charlotte, secretary; and 
Aaron B. Quinn, Greensboro, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 


S. T. M. To Meet In Detroit June-21-25 
The 1948 annual meeting of the American Society for 

Testing Materials, the 51st such session of this national 

‘echnical organization, is to be held in Detroit, Mich., the 


week beginning June 21. During this week there will be | 


some technical sessions, with a large number of technical 


papers and reports in the field of materials. There will be | 


more than 300 meetings of the society's technical commit- 
tees, concentrating their work on standards and research in 
materials. Throughout the week of the meeting the society's 
Eighth Exhibit of Testing Apparatus and Related Equip- 
ment will be.in progress. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the meeting will be the 1948 Edgar Marburg Lec- 
ture to be delivered by Paul Aebersold, chief of the isotopes 
division, Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, Tenn. He 
is expected to discuss the industrial applications of these 
materials which have such phenomenal prospects for indus- 


try and for mankind. This lecture is to be held on Thursday | 


evening, June 24, at the Rackham Memorial Building. A 
cordial invitation is extended to anyone interested to attend 
his lecture, and also the other technical sessions and the 
apparatus exhibit. A. $. T. M. President T. A. Boyd, Gen- 


eral Motors Research Laboratories, will give the annual! 


president’s address at the dinner on Wednesday, June 23. 
_A feature of A. S. T. M. annual meetings since 1898 has 
been the presentation by leaders in their fields, of technical 
papers covering various aspects of the field of materials, 
particularly reporting new data on properties of materials 
and methods of evaluating them. At the 1948 Detroit 
meeting some 20 distinct sessions are anticipated beginning 
Tuesday morning, June 22, and extending through Friday, 
the 25th. Responsibility for the society’s 1,450 standards, 
specifications, and tests for materials, which are widely used 
throughout American industry, in fact throughout the world, 
rests with the 65 A. S. T. M. main technical committees, 


with upwards of 800 sub-committees and sections. Some | 


300 of: these groups are meeting throughout the week in 
Detroit, beginning Sunday, June 20. Because of the large 
number of meetings and heavy registration expected 


throughout the week, certain committees will be grouped in 


co-operating hotels. 

Displays of testing apparatus and laboratory supplies, all 
of which are so important in evaluating and testing mate- 
rials and products, will be exhibited during the 1948 A. S. 
T. M. apparatus exhibit at the headquarters hotel, the Book- 
Cadillac. Every two years the society sponsors an exhibit, in 
which there are not only displays by the leading companies 
in the apparatus industry, but also special research and edu- 
cational displays sponsored by the society's committees, re- 
search institutes, etc. This exhibit is a splendid opportunity 
to review the progress that is being made in this field. 


Jacobs-Symmes-Comer Report Released 


Dr. William P. Jacobs of Charlotte, N. C., president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers. Association, Fred 
Symmes of Greenville, S. C., and Donald Comer of Syla- 
cauga, Ala., the latter two textile manufacturers as well as 
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YOU SHUT DOWN LESS ©) 
TO CHANGERINGS () 


The Angle Web, a patented Ragan Ring feature, makes 
it impossible for the traveller points to drag and cut. 
Moving at a mile a minute (10,500 R.P.M. spindle speed) 
... Ragan Rings let the traveller float, which gives you 


more uniform threads. 


Ragan Rings are precise, uniform—fitting holders 


‘exactly. They are case-hardened, high polished and 


made in angle and straight web styles. Several hundred 
thousand are now running in leading mills around the 


world. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


STEWART MACHINE CO.. Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 


Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 


Phone, Write or Wire 


Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P.O. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 
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past presidents of the A. C. M. A., have returned to the I 
: . . United States from Japan and their report and recommen r 
Package Dyeing and Bleaching dations on merchandising Japanese cotton textiles has bee 
ALL TYPE COLORS released by the Army. | oe | rO 
ON COTTON YARNS | emphasized that ; 
| stances will handicap the Japanese industry in competitior 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. in the world trade for several years to come. These include if 
the difficulty of obtaining raw materials in a dollar market ) 
and selling manufactured yarn and cloth in soft currenc 12 
areas; the shortage of fuel and power; the increase in wages iS 
to keep pace with inflationary trends without a compensat re 
ing increase in revenues; the increase in unit cost of produc- O 
tion without a — oe increase in machine hour pro- u 
: duction: the plans to change over owne rship and manage. } 
a a BIG reason why ment of the industry from the experienced personnel of the . 
4 insisting upon these proved products pation of needed surplus with which to finance expansion. n 
me Except for the relatively large quantity of manufactured 
dl cotton textiles on hand today, it is not likely that the Jap- foe. 
4 IDAHO anese textile industry can or will greatly influence the world | 
y textile market any time soon except in its normal field in ul 
POTATO STARCH the Orient, the group reported. 
a | The report declared that the major problems facing the 
* Magic Valley Processing Co., mee 
Japanese textile industry appears to be the disposition of 
4 Representative — Y lynching Co., Inc., 300 million: yards of goods on hand now, and the organiza- 
. vieo ae * Menan Starch Company Inc. tion of a resourceful merchandising program looking toward 
a Chariotte, NC. the sale of future Japanese production in theeir normal mar- 
POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES kets of the past. The greatest single problem in surmounting 
: these difficulties is due primarily to the close connection of 
RAPIDOGEN CUM Japan with the United States, their benefactors, 
— The report explained the situation this way: ‘The United 
fon Seca __. its raw materials, its labor and pays other costs with dollars. 
LOCUST BEAN GUM It can, therefore, only compete with the world market by 
making a quality product by mass production with the most 
| CASEIN. ANIMAL GLUE modern processes and the very best of equipment. Even 
a then it is difhcult for a cotton manufacturer in a dollar area 
"9 * SOLE DISTRIBUTOR to export successfully and competitively into a soft currency 
- AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS INC. area, and it is possible only in emergencies. The Japanese 
’ industry, so long as it buys American cotton and pays for it 
. 15 PARK ROW - NEW YORK 7,N.Y. in dollars, poses the same problem but without the advan- 
a tage of the efficient mass production methods and without 
a 


Not Equip Your Spinning Mills With 
. ROSE PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLLS 


They Now Cost No More Than Ordinary Denim or Khaki-Covered Rolls 
Also Now Manufacture 


TOP CLEARER BOARDS 


besi tiara w vvi, Experily Machined and 
Send Sample For Quotation. Be Sure Sample Fits Properly. 


ROSE & COMPANY 


Maiden, North Carolina 
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advantage of a quality product, although they do have 
« advantage of a relatively low wage scale.” 

In all, 16 recommendations for handling the troublesome 
roblem were listed in the report, as follows: ,(1) Revolv- 
ig fund from the United States Congress for working capi- 

ta purchase cotton. (2) Set a commercial exchange rate 
yen as soon as possible. (3) Organize a specialized group 
sponsible to S. C. A. P. to do the selling. (4) Add cloth- 
ig to food, a e and fertilizer in fund to prevent 
) Sell half (150 million yards) of 

resent cotton textile patos for purpose domestically. 

») Delay sales as far as possible until Marshall Plan for 

urope and its probable effect upon Oriental and African 

lonies is determined. (7) Revise C. C. C. contract to 
ermit sale of goods for currency other than dollars, in- 
luding those goods blended from other C. C. C. cotton 
nd eliminate requirement of separate records.. (8) Revise 
rice system for Japanese cotton textiles to a basis of the 

\merican market price. (9) Exhaust possibilities of nat- 

ral Oriental and colonial markets before trying others. (10) 
'f normal Oriental and colonial markets not sufficient and 
ome dollar sales in the United States are necessary, limit 
iles in United States to amount needed to supply differ- 
nce between cost of dollar cotton and total dollars received 
‘rom sale of Japanese cotton textiles and silk. (11) Give 
lapanese the freedom of travel and sales action to assist in 
nerchandising. (12) Use services of Japanese board of 
rade and textile associations to assist in merchandising. 


isease and unrest. 


(13) Authorize selling to and through private firms as well 
as governments. (14) Allow Japanese to negotiate barter 
and three and four-cornered sales to produce dollars. (15) 
Permit Japanese to hold conferences of Orientals looking 
_ toward trade and barter and re-establishment of normal Jap- 
anese markets. (16) Encourage manufacture and finishing 
of silk cloth tn Japan and its sale in the United Statés for 
lollars. 


Textile Square Club Re-Elects Riemer 


Harry Riemer, editor of Daily News Record, was re- 
lected president of the Textile Square Club for the 18th 
onsecutive term at the annual meeting of the group held 
han, 27 in New York City. Walter Galley of Parker Wilder 
< Co., In., was chosen first -vice-president; Carl Poorman 
{- Williamson Dickie Co., second vice-president; and 
George §. Estes of Dumari Textile Co., third vice-president. 
Other officers elected were: Howard Owen, American 
Bleached Goods Co., Inc., treasurer; C. K. Evans, Mill 


TEXTILE CRAYONS 


Positive identification 
the “Smoot ae touch 


Per Case of © Per Case of 
corors 44Gross WHITE $ 42Gross 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY ‘towel 


Free Samples On Request | MASS 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


warps 


\ 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


SOAPS OILS: FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, (CHATTANOOGA, TEND. 


Ite GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use | 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Factors Corp., assistant treasurer: Roswell Kramer. secre 
tary; and Vernon Hawley, Wellington Sears Co., Inc., as 
sistant secretary. 


Elected to serve on the executive committee were Samue!: 
L. Hagan, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., and Edward M 
Hill of E. M. Hill & Co., for three-year terms; and Alber: 
H. Bullwinkel of Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Corp., fo: 
one year, 


Activities of the group for the past year were reviewed 


We manufacture or distribute every- 
thing you need in heavy or industrial 
chemicals or chemical specialties. 


Our experienced and technically 
trained personnel and our laboratory 
facilities are at your service to assist 
you in solving your problems and to 
prepare special chemicals for your 
needs. 


To insure prompt deliveries we 
; maintain a complete stock of all lines 
in our Spartanburg warehouse. 


by heads of various committees and recommendations fo: 
extensively expanding the club’s scope were enthusiastically 
approved. Heads of: committees and officers who submitted 
reports were: Mr. Riemer as president; Mr. Estes as treas 
urer; C. Ted Haase of Snider, Bumsted & Co., as head of 
the executive committee; Mr, Galley as head of the camp 
committee; Mr. Bullwinkel as head of the camp fund com. 
mittee; and Roy Bagge, Independent Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, Inc., as head of the membership committee. 


Merits Of Design Copyright Bill Argued 


The National Retail Dry Goods Association and other 
opponents of the Hartley Textile Design Copyright Bill 
(H. R. 2860) denounced the bill as ‘coercive’ -and ‘“mo- 
nopolistic’ in a hearing before a House judiciary sub-com- 
mittee in Washington Feb. 18. 


Speaking for the N. R. D. G. A., Jules Labarthe, direc- 


tor of research for Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, charged that under H. R. 2860 some concerns 
would be able to get textile design copyrights and then 
control, hamper and eliminate competition, thus enjoying 
all the increments of monopoly in a field in which keen 
competition has benefited society tremendously. ‘We be- 
lieve, he said, ‘that the high-quality textile manufacturer 
can always hold his market against lower-priced competition 
by the maintenance of his standards of quality and the 
integrity of quality and the integrity of his product rather 
than by design novelty alone.” 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) declared that if H. R. 
2860 was enacted, “it would become a race of diligence 
among thieves, and the question would be who would 
pirate a design first.” The New York representative also 
argued that the textile industry had made what he insisted 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Counters 
Tenter Counters 


*T. M. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 


“You can count on counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 
Dependable 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


* INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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vere “extortionate” profits last year—and this was proof, 
q itself, that there was no need for this legislation. 


Gilbert H. Robinson, executive vice-president of Julius 
Forstmann Corp., testified, on the other hand, that the bill 
would harm only unethical garment manufacturers and re- 
tailers who sold goods with a pirated design. Mr. Robinson, 
one of the sponsors of the measure, said he formerly was 
divisional: merchandise manager for Marshall Field, Chi- 
cago, and, on the basis of his long experience in the pur- 
chase of women’s clothing, was convinced that “the retailer 
can benefit by this bill.” 

Irene Blunt, secretary of the National Federation of Tex- 
tiles, New York, and head of the Textile Bureau, told the 


sub-committee more than 100,000 textile designs had vol- K N O _ A ; | | 
untartly been registered with her organization. The experi- 


ence of this organization, she said, proves that the Hartley 


bill’s plan to have the registrar of copyrights handle all tex- Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
tile design registrations will work out satisfactorily, too. Endless Blankets 
Miss Blunt explained that the Hartley bill covered only tex- ~ Rayon Slasher Jackets 


tiles—rather than all industrial designs for leather, plastics, 
etc.—because ‘the textile industry is willing to be a guinea £ 
pig to see whether it will work.”’ a 

Arthur Besse, president, National Association of Wool EDWARD H. BEST ra  @ 3 = 
Manufacturers, testified that outside of two woolen compa- EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 _— 
nies (Forstmann and Botany), he knew of no wool man- 


Endless Revolving Clearers 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
ufacturer who was tor this bill. Howey er, he said, ‘we are W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
not opposed to having the converters ol rayon, silk and 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-3521 . 
cotton getting protection’’ so long as the measure does not aakniats 
include woolen WYELE, 9. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 


Rep. W. Harper Welborn of Anderson, C., has intro- = 
duced a new bill before the South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives pertaining to atmospheric conditions in textile 
plants which may prove more acceptable than was a similar | 
measure he introduced last year—and more practicable. The | 
bill would require all textile and garment plants to install |]. 
some form of air-change and cleaning equipment designed | 
to. control both temperature and humidity. It also would 
create a part-time board or commission to enforce provisions 
of the law and to exercise certain regulatory authority. 

Mr. Welborn’s original bill would have created certain 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


farrell, 


Presta MARK 


rigid standards of temperature and humidity for textile and ic 
garment plants. Testimony of experts before the House | HEAVY CHEMICALS - 
commerce and manufactures committee indicated that to Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, | _ 
meet these standards plants probably would have to install Calcium -Chloride. Sodium’ Bicarbonate | 7 
air conditioning equipment of the refrigerated type and Salt gus : 
that, even then, they might fail to meet the requirements. | 
SANITARY CHEMICALS | 
TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants | 
ie BARKLEY ae. DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS | 


Insecticides, Soaps and W _ 
MACHINE 


TEXTILE MACHINERY Vour inquiries will be appreciated q 


CECIL JARRETT CO. 


GASTONIA, __ THC. P.0.Box 647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Salling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mgr. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
MeKEE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 « PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 


WEAVING ACTIVITY — 


Merchants Eye Commodity Price Drop 


In New York City’s Worth Street section, textile head 
quarters of the world, there currently is a good deal of 
nervousness because of the recent plunge in commodity 
prices. Persons in the cotton goods market are wondering 
whether raw cotton,:and then cotton textiles, will be next 

Undoubtedly, “cotton textile prices are vulnerable, 
states one market observer. “They are 300 to 500 per cent 
higher than before the war.” The trade mostly has adopted 
its proverbial wait-and-see position. Buyers are not anxious 

place new orders for future delivery. Spokesmen for 
some mills say they are going to see what happens befor« 
taking more forward orders. It is felt generally that the 
end of February will see some answer as to what will hap. 
pen in textiles. 

Meanwhile, cotton goods manufacturers are keeping one 
eye on the consumer and retailer, and the other on the raw 
cotton market. | 

The general business picture may cause the consumer and 
retailer to stop buying. Or the cotton market might follow 
the lead of other commodities. Either, or both, of those 
things could cause serious trouble. | 

The textile industry is closely watching the second-hand 
market—the prices that dealers are asking for goods for 
immediate delivery. Those prices, they said, change more 
rapidly than mill prices. Mill executives point out that the 
second-hand market has weakened recently. In some in- 
stances, that has been reflected 
Prices. 


a modification of mill 


Whether that downward trend represents an orderly price 
adjustment or may end in rout, textile sources said, will 
be determined by whether various groups with heavy stocks 
of cotton goods decide to unload them. 

‘If speculators in the second-hand market suddenly think 
it is a good idea to dump cotton goods, it could: play havoc 
with all cotton goods prices,”’ a mill executive said. | 

No one knows just how much of such goods is around. 
Nor do they know how many middle men in converting 
and cutting of goods have heavy inventories. Those who 


have, may be financially squeezed and decide to liquidate 


their holdings. 

Trade sources said two things could cause such unload- 
ing. The general business reaction to the commodity mar- 
ket break could frighten holders of heavy stocks of textile 
into selling them. Or a sustained sharp break in the raw 
cotton market could have a similar effect. 

One mill spokesman said cotton goods are becoming more 
sensitive to raw cotton prices than at any time since the war 
began. 


Some in the industry say a break such as has occurred in 


a, 
4 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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ther commodities is not likely to come in the cotton mar- 
et. They say cotton has not fluctuated as widely as grains, 
or instance. The say there is a world shortage of cotton 
nd that the wartime backlog of demand for cotton goods 
1as not yet been satisfied. 

Speculative trading in fabrics is said to have availed 


nore than a few cutters of profits which did not involve \ 


nanufacturing. In some instances, it is asserted, these 
orofits equaled or surpassed what the cutters might have 
made on finished gafments. At the same time, such trad- 
ing unquestionably served to spiral fabric costs. 

Nobody can doubt seriously that a substantial proportion 
of the goods available’ in gray markets originated from 
manufacturing sources. 

Cutters were susceptible to the temptation of accepting 
juick turnover and easy profits without the necessity of 
entailing the expenses or risks of processing the goods. 
[ronically, such materials ultimately found their way into 
overpriced articles, 

The extent to which producers’ demand has been stim- 
ulated by gray-market trading is incalculable, but the lat- 
ter’s influence is indubitable. The seller who has been able 
to choose his buyer soon may have to seek him. 


SPINNING ACTIVITY 


January Spinning Statistics Show Rise 


The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during January at 132 per cent of capacity 
on a two shift. 80-hour week basis compared with 114 
per cent during December last year, and 123.3 per cent 
during. January last year. 

‘Total of spinning spindles in place Jan. 31 was 23,786,- 
000, of which 21,450.000 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 23,730,000 and 21,412,000 for 
December last year, and 23,858,244 and 21,919,368 fof 
January a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for January totaled 10,802,000,000 
or an average of 454 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,544,000,000 and 402 for December last year, and 
10,587,614,246 and 444 for January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Jan. 31 included: in cotton- 
growing states, 18,229,000, of which 16,958,000. were 
active, compared with 18,164,000 and 16,896,000 for De- 
cember last year, and 18,113,526 and 17,041,652 for Jan- 
uary a year ago; and in New England states, 5,004,000 and 
1,063,000 compared with 5,012,000 and 4,086,000, . and 
5,156,074.and 4,347,584: 


Active spindle hours for January included: in cotton- 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


EN 


The long-wearing 
qualities built into 
DIAMOND FINISH 
rings are a combination 
of specialized steel, 
balanced design, uni- 
form hardness, and high- 
polish finish. To these, 
add 75 years of “know- 
how’, and you have the 
answer to why our cus- 
tomers have formed a Redwood Empire Association desig- 
habit of counting on nates this as the “worlds tallest 


tree’’, 364 feet tall, nearly 20 feet 
extra long ring life. in. diameter. 


WHITINSVILLE (45s 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and wister Rings since 1873 


LONGER| 
LASTING 

BOILER 
-URNACES 


LINING “Boller furnaces Wned with CARECO 

——— last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


—SINCE 1923— 


Complete Service, 
Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 
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growing states, 9,084,000,000, or an average of 498 per 
spindle in place, compared with 7,890,000,000 and 434 
for December last year, and 8,845,209,334 and 489 for 
January a year ago; and in New England states 1,582,000,- 
000 and 316, compared with 1,522,000,000 and 304. and 
1574,035,874 and 305. 

Lint cotton consumed during January totaled 860,202 
bales compared with 753,406 in December of last year and 
949,994 during January of 1947. Consumption for the six 
months ended Jan. 31 totaled 4,637,371 bales compared 
with 5,213,413 for the corresponding period a year pre- 
viously. 


More Long Staple Is Requested 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., urged the Tariff Com- 
mission in Washington Feb. 17 to remove quotas entirely 
from all extra long staple cottons of 14% inches and longer, 


by lowering the top effective staple limit under the quota 
system from the present 15 inches to 1,5. inches. This 
position, advanced by Percy S. Howe, Jr., president of 
American Thread Co. and chairman of the board of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was supported and amplified by 
other spokesmen for the thread and textile industries. 

It was opposed just as vigorously by John H. Dean, act- 
ing assistant director of the Cotton Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture, by 
a group of cotton state Congressmen, and by representatives 
of associations of Southern and Western cotton growers and 
shippers. This side of the debate argued that there was 
plenty of long staple cotton in the United States to meet all 
the mill men’s needs and that any increase in the quota (let 
alone the lifting of the quota altogether) would mean 
flooding the American markets with foreign cotton, depress- 
ing cotton prices and making more American cotton avail- 
able for export—under a ‘subsidy. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplite: 


td ho adverttté regularly 1” EX] ILE Bl ILLEI IN. 


cervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. Reprs.: F. H. Webb, 
Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W.., tlanta, Ga Roval C. Camp. P. O. Box 2948, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Clarence-A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Earl E. Drewry. 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta; Ga.: G. R. Easley, P. O 
Box 1087. Greenville, S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, Va 
WwW. G. Polley. Signal: Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. C. Sharpe, 1226 Bryn 
Mawr. Orlando. Fla.: John W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bldg 
Houston 2. Tex.: J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La.; The Phila- 
delphia Office, Termtnal Commerce Bidg., Broad and Callowhill Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C H. White 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reprs.: Olver D. Landis, 718 
Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Ralph Gossett; 111 Augusta St.. Greenville, 
S. C.: William J. Moore. 1 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C 


ALLEN CO., THE. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. 8. Meade; Q@. M. Rhodes; Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
QO B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St... Mobile. Ale.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg.; New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, 


New York 7, 


N. Y. Sou. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Plants, Charlotte, N 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. Cc. L. W. Ingle, 
owner 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly. Mgr 

ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Hil. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 


& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bldg... 


Jacksonville. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33. Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. C.. J. V. Ashley, Sou, Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycn St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica) 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J: 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Re., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
vile. S. C.. Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 
618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C:;: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


realize 


at operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information. 
prove of real value to ont ubscribers. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. 
St.. Atlanta. Ga 


Winston-Salem, N. C 886 Drewer, 


BARBER-COLMAN ©O., Rockford, Hl. -Sou, Office. 51 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, 8. C., J: H. Spencer, Mer 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia. N. G 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 Hieh St., Boston, Mass. Sou.. Of- 


fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y.. Sou. Mgr.. D'S Quern, P. O. Box 183 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte. N 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403. Diggs Blvd.. Warner Robbins. Ga 


BEST & CO., INC., 
Pinecrest Ave.. 
St.. Greenville 
ville, S. C 


EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta 
5. C., Phone 150; William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St.. Greén- 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, C. W. B. UWhier 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr.. Box 1076. 

BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C 


Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E Smith, Charlotte, 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

BROWN CO.,. THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.: James A Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave.. Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C. 


Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C. 


Repr.: J. H. 
CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville. S. Cc. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1600 S. Elm St.. Greensboro. N.C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd. P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St.. Dallas, 
Tex. : 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C_ Peter S. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte. N. ©. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville. S. C.: J. L Harkey and P. L. 
P'ndell, Charlotte Office. 
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EVERY TEXTILE APPLICES 


_ BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tien — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged fer Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Geatile financing. 
ECrmfilele cvedel 


losses assumed. 


Meinhard, Greeff «x Co. 


INC. 
Jhe Madison Luenee, York 


SOUTHERN OFFICE ; 
E F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


- GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
- STEAM POWER PLANTS 


TEXTIL 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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BEATER 


S'NCE 1870 


BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quolity. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & 303 3rd Ave, Newark, J 


“WEAVE ROOM WILL” SAYS: 


“Davis Makes Open 
Pin Boards with Pins 


to Fit Your Ouills!l™ 


Davis Open Pin Boards really protect delicate yarns. 


Made of one continuous wire running through a channel, Davis 
pins assure durability. 


Ask for complete information. 


Dauis MFG. CO., INC. 


1139 MAIN STREET PAWTUCKET, R. |}. 


Southern Representatives 


JOHN P. BATSON, P. ©. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. HOLT, JR... P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro, N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 8S. 
Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Blde., Atlanta 3, 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg.; Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. ¢ 


E. Mer., Clinton 
Ga., Tel. Cypress 1127: 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia. N.C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales .Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark. N. J. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Piant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C. 


Sou. Offices and 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St. 


Worcester, Mass. Sou 


Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave.. Bryant. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John. E. Humphries 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P.O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.: James H. Carver. 


Sheiby, N. C 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC, FRANK, 1139 Main St.,; Pawtucket; R: I:, U. 8S. A. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. Cole, 


P. ©. Box 846, Greenville, S.-C.: William L. Morgan. P. O. Box 846. Greenville 
S.. C.: Thomas W.. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave... N-E., Atlanta. Ga.: T. A 


Sizemore 
Box 1659 


525 Grove St., Salisbury; N. C 
Charlotte, N. C.: R. D. Newton, 


V-Belt Reprs.: O. E 
1503 Harbert. Ave.. 


Stevens. P. O 
Memphis, Tenn.: 


©. C.. Williams. 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; K..C. Sparks, P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, . Ala W. E. Wayland, P. ©. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach 
Fla.; A. J. Zeller; 3600 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist 
Mer., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240: Spring St N.W Atlanta, Ga Textile 


Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mil) 
N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 
LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas; ‘Tex 


Greenville. Beiting Co.. Greenville 8S. C.: 
Supply Co., Greensboro 


Industrial Supply, Inc 


DENISON MFG. CO., 
Service Repr.: L. C. 


THE, Plant and Sales 


Offices; Ashevilie,:N. C. Sou 
Denison, P. O. Box 4072, C 


Asheville, N 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol. R. I 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville. S. C 

DOLGE Co., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison, 
551 Wilton St., Marianna, Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham. N. C.: 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Bariow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopédale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga.; 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. England: Boston, Mass. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I 


Organic Chemicals Dept.., 
Wilmington, Del. D. Cc 


Newman, Mer. Sou. District 


Main Office, 
Charlotte Office, 414 8S. 


Church St., R. D. Sloan. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable. N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty. Jr.: J. A. 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Jolinson, Greenville. 8S. C.: J. T. McGregor. 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A: Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 


N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.. N. W.. A. B 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers. J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8S. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.: A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11814 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field. Mer Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 


Bullders’ Blidg., Charlotte. 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 


N. C., and Allen 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., 222 Summer St Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Office: 
P. ©. Box 1168, Spartanburg, S 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 222 


S. Mint St., Charictte 2, N. C., Stanley D. Berg: 248 Spring St.. N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., A. G. Loughridge 

FELTERS CoO., THE, 210-G South St.. Boston. Mass 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices; 509 Johnston Bldg.., 


Charlotte, N.C, 


Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Process Co. Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin 
Tenn. 
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GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GASTONIA SHEET METAL WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Seryice Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta. Ga.: 2000 Race St., 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh 
N, C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield. 


‘W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 


bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia. N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824: Raymond 
F. Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O: Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T 
fimmons, Greenville, S. C.:; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. G 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; 8S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell. 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Louisville; Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 


Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg:, Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Mer.: 


Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mer.: J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr.; Lee Pickens, Sales Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, 


(Div. of Southern: States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 
HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 


N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia. N.C 
HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. 


S. ©. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 


and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave.. Gastonia. N. C 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks. 23 Jones Ave:. Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2. Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. La.: Cc. L 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore. Md. Tel 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No..2, Box 398, Glen Allen. Va.. Tel. 5-1620 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta. Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O, Box 935, Chattanooga, ‘Tenn.: C. G. Schultz. 130! 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwover. P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30245 Otteray Drive. High Point, N. C.. Tel. 3654: J. c Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. MéeMann 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Cc 


Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston. 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1. 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C.- Carl M Moore, 


Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. 718 Brown Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sou. Repr.: Ira L. Griffin & Son. P. O. 
Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
HYSTER CO., Portland 8. Ore. 


Sou. Repr.: L. 
Lynch Blidg., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid. Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte. N. C.. Sou. 
Executives, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: 8S. B. Henderson. P. O. 
Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Repr.: W. D. ‘Chip’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp., Box 3096 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., 


Shelby 
N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.’ Montgomery & Crawford. Inc.. 


Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Industrial 
Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga. The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT, CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
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MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. ‘C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


PECCED and GLUED BRISTLES stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE-—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when. staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged ‘in. 

BETTER FINISH-—To prevent lint from. collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 

J. T. HARRILL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 


ndusteial Cnygineers 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Lorer Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
COST SYSTEMS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


CLOTH HANDLING 
YARN DYEING 
HOSIERY DYEING 
LABORATORY TESTING 
DYEHOUSE UTENSILS 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


Box 2425, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
412 Manget St., MARIETTA, GA. 
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lor nearly a century, Cole has 


been designing and erecting 
elevated tanks for the textile 
industry. Mill engineers know 
from experience that Cole 
tanks deliver the most depend- 
able water service for sprinkler 
systemis and general use, with 
the very lowest. maintenance 
cost. Call on Cole tor assist- 


ance with your problems. 


W rite for the latest Cole 


catalog—“TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


VESSELS 


To give your yarns and fabrics the richness 
of color and lustre, the hand, and drape 
best suited to their end uses, call upon 
Consos, Inc., an organization rich in the 
background and know-how that provides 
the finest materials for bleaching, dyeing, 


printing and finishing. Inquiries invited. 


Chemicals and Dyes 
FOR FINE TEATILES 


* 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P. Box 973 CHARLOTTE 1. WN. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 
Phone 3-8086 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville. S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, &. C.; 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.; M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 5. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O’Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC.,; 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
_Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1683, Cheriotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE R. K., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Co.; Charlotte, N. C., The Henry Walke Co.; 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co.; Jacksonville, Fla., Farquhar Machinery 
Co.; Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.; Memphis, Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St., 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred. Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C.: James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga.; Leo A. DeJean, 
£50 Gladstone Blvd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., 
Inc.. Norfolk. Va.: Asheville. N. C.: Columbia, 8. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond. Va.: Roanoke. Va.: Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon. Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah. Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland 
Co.. Inec.. Chattanooga. Tenn.:. Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. 
&. Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 

MANHATTAN OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


INC.. THE, Passaic. N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. ¢: Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co.. Anniston; Long- 


Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., 
‘Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co.,. Macon. Kentucky-——-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North: Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co 
Raleigh. Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Repr.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Gadsden. Georgia—American 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.; J. W. 
Davis. P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr 


McKEE BELTING CO., 212 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa: Sou. Repr.: T. J.. 


Digby, Jr., P. O: Box. 244, Greer, 5. C 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box: 4354; Atlanta, Ga. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: 
Box .1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga.., 
Box 4234, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. C. Repr.: Walter S. 
James P. Coleman; P. O. 
Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF. & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F, Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 
Moreland Co., 


8 Laurel St., 
P. ©. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and .irkansas; Eastern Repr.: 
Hetrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


1812 Main St., 
(including Canada) C. E. 
European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O, Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.;: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.: W.. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery ©Co., Chariotte 1, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L: Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tern.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. . 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2, Tenn. 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N.C. Sou: Reprs.:. Frank 
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S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8S. C.: W. Harry King, 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta 
Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: H. P. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy, Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta. 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. ©. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26, Gastonia, N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. ; 


N. ¥. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. .Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlantx. Ga.: Claud M.. Hendrix, 
P. ©. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.: James A. Sorrells, Jr.. 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. v 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., S.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“‘A,"’ Phone Raymiond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta; Ga., P. O. Box 92. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.: Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: 
J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 
6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1. Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou: Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. . 4 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N.C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allien Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO,, 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W.‘J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
earried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 
116, Etation A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 
Glee B. Thompson, S. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J, Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon &St., Charlotte 2. N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg:, Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
ton, N. C. 


N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman. 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C.. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall. Thomas 


H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. .E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St., £&.W., Atlanta, Ga., P: O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Sehwoebei. 615 Roslyn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N, Merket St., Dallas. Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN .CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson. P. 


O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L: Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro. 
N: -O. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga, 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charictte. N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 5S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
5. C., Jack Roy, Repr. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mi!] Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce. 
2608 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Ss & SYRUPS 


The grinding of napper wire requires more 


than an accurate surface grinder. For side 


| grinding with discs ROY NAPPER 


GRINDERS are equipped to reverse the roll 
being ground and are geared to follow the © 
spiral of the wire. The new ROY adjustable 
napper grinder embodies these features as 
well as the choice of solid surface wheel or 


emery filleting. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 
Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 
New Flyer Pressers 
Spindles and Flyers Supplied 


Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 


Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Factory ° Worcester, Mass. 
Representatives in the South 
Greenville, S. C. Jack Roy Tel. 1065 
Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel, 2-2114 
Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. __. Tel, 5125 
Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3~7055 
Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Ca. Tel, 7-4729 
COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 


HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. 


Including Music and Communication. 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write—. 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.. F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Waish, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Aegt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co.. 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O..T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.. 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Oil Saies; G. R. Dyer, Mer., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla.; Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla.. Columbia. 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson; Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Colunibia PF, S. C.: J. O. Holt. P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.; N.EB., Atlanta, Ga.: G. C 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.: W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave., Greenville, S. C.: R. C.. Martens, Rt. 1,. Elmore. Ala.: R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller. Ave., Concord, N. C.; C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.; R: L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1566, Knoxville, Tenn.: E. D. Watson. 218 Georgia Ave... Macon. Ga. 


SIRRINE CoO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St:, Charlotte: N.C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs E. S:. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur. Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N..C. N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexancer, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charictte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Repr.: T. E. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan 
St... Kingsport, Tenn Tenn. and: Va. Repr.: J: D. Cox. V.-Ptfes.. Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 5S. C.. and Kingsport. Tenn.; O. L. (‘*Blackie’’) Carter. Box 
2206, Phone 2043; Greenville, S: C 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C 

SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 
SMITH, YATES, 1055 W Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C 

SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York. N. Y..Sou. Branch: 212 S.. Tryon St... Charlotte. N.C Wood- 


ward Allen. Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mer: Sou. Reprs Kari 
H,. Walker, High Point, N. C.;: Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Avs Jackson ville 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, &. ¢ 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Altanta; Ga. Sou. Reprs.: . 


A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St... 8S.W.. tlanta, Ga E. .G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battie Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.. N. E.. 
Atlanta, Ga: J. H. Riley, 3013: Monroe St.. Columbia, S. C.- S. C. Smith. 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 118!2 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N, C.. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St.,, Charlotte. N. C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.; C. W. Cain, Mer.:. Henry P. Goodwin, 
Saies and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899. 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann. Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Eatson anc Sam Zimmerman. Jr:., Sales and Service..Atianta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.; Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steei Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. MeBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mgr 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St... Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur; Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer Charlotte N. 
C., L: A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Géorge A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bide Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Steen.: Greenville, 
5. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3. Tenn., Tel 
88-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 23813 General Taylor St New Orleans 15, La Tel 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex., Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turpie, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 3590. 122 Bales Ave.. Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, S. C.. 
Tel. 3515-M 


STEEL. HEDDLE MFG. CO.; Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. c., Cc. W. Cain. Mer Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
vile Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave Box 1899, Greenville, S: C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles. a division of Steel 
Heddie Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Offic: 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mer... W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswe 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes; 1257 Durand Dr 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. ‘‘V."’ Birmingham, Ala. N. ¢ 
Repr.: W. 8. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charlott: 
N. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sov 
Reprs.: H. B.. Cabaniss, P. O: Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 13 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarksville, Ga. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Gastonia; N. C. 

STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
SUNRAY CO., Spaitanbure, S. C. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2550 N. Second St.,. Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Mer., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive; Greersboro, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: H. E. Levett 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818. Springdale 
Rd.. N.E.; Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N:. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terell. 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New. York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roarioke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J.-S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Blidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte, N. C : J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C:: G. B. Maupin. Greensboro. 
C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga. 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place; New York, N.. Y 
S..E. Dist: Office: 1122 S,. Blvd., Charlotte 3; N. C.: K. M. Slocum; Dist. Mer. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 

TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116. Gastonia, N. C. 


-ENION STOP-FIRE CORP., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 


L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive. Charlotte. N. C 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville S 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. ‘Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
©. C.; Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. Roper. Johnson City. ‘Tenn 


U. S. RING TRAVELER €O., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 819 .Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Msin St., Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 5. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room. at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Phone. 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Soi. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.;: W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex 


WATSON & DESMOND, 2165's W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P, V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro. N. C.: John W. Littlefield. 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C.: R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. 

WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point. Ga. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 


_Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg.., 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84; Ware Shoals, S. C 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville. Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 4 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TROY CO. 
TEA TILE MACHINERY € PLIGG 


9 


} 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


WANTED 
Field Representative 


to call on mills in South; gather news; solicit subscriptions from execu- 
tives. Textile school education or practical experience in mill essential. 
Salary and commission. Splendid opportunity for right man. Apply in 
writing to: 


“Frecp REPRESENTATIVE.”’ CARE CLARK PusBLisnine Co 
P. QO. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


SPECIALIST 3 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
131, WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. OC. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


LOOM FIXERS WANTED 


Must be capable and experienced on Draper 
looms. Give full particulars and references 


INDIANAPOLIS BLEACHING COMPANY 
900 W. Wabash St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


WANTED—POSITION as Head Card Grinder for 
large mill or chain of- mills. Experienced as a 
card grinder on. cotton, wool, rayon and blends 
Best. of references as to character and ability 


Write ‘“‘Card Grinder.’ care Textile Bulletin, P 
©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced overseer spin- 
ning capable of handling any size room. Running 
room now and producing. Write “‘C. A. P.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1 
N. ©. 


POSITION WANTED as carding and spinning or 
assistant superintendent, day or night shift. Years 


of experience on combed and carded yarns, color 
and raw stock. Middle age, married strictly 
sober Now employed but desire change Can 


come for immediate interview. Write ‘‘M. A. R..’’ 
care’ Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 


EXPERIENCED Carder and Spinner seeks position 
as superintendent or overseer. 22 vear: experi- 
ence as superintendent of Southern mill. Now 
employed in erecting machiners Immediatels 
available. Best of refererices. Reply to ““‘W. R 
H.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Char- 
lotte 1, N. 

POSITION WANTED—Yotung man 36 vears old. 
married, with 18 years’ experience in mill. I. Cc 
S. graduate; six years general overseer Spinning 

and shipping clerk. Figure all changes and lavy- 
outs; A-1 managing help and fixing in all depart- 
ments. Go anywhere if opportunity merits it.- Best 
reierences. Write ‘‘S. B. 8 care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Chariotte 1. N. Cc 


WANTED—Position as Machinist will consider 
Master Mechanic of small mill: long experience 
in precision and maintenance work. Qualified for 
any machinist work. Write W. O. Rivenbark. 1833 
W. Dover St., Baltimore. 23. Md 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


Executive Assistant and Office Manager for 
Textile Mill. Modern mill having its own Knit- 
ting, Dyeing and Finishing, has opening for a 
young assistant, preferably under 35. Must be 
experienced in mill production and administra- 
tive work and have a textile school background. 
Excellent opportunity for the right man. Only 
those fully qualified need apply. Strict confi- 
dence assured. Write to 


DOUBLE WOVEN CORP. OF AMERICA 
Sherwood and Reeve Streets 
Dunmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Five Whitin Drawing Frames, four deliver- 

ies each, total of 20 deliveries, 12” coilers, 

36” can table, 1%,” diameter front rollers, 

steel top rolls, Model F, 1919 year. Write 

“Drawing Frames,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


Over 11 years’ experience as Southern sales 

representative with nationally known textile 

equipment manufacturer. Clemson graduate. 

Wide acquaintanceship in Carolinas and 

Virginia. | 

Address ‘‘C. W. P.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 


Two experienced Card Room Overhaulers, 
and two experienced Overhaulers for Spin- 
ning 


Address ‘‘N. P. S.;"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OPENING for Textile Graduate who has | 
had two or three years’ experience in prac- 
tical manufacturing ‘to serve as assistant’ 
to manager textile mill In North Carolina. 


Address ‘‘X,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


Young Lubrication Engineer now with ma- 
jor oi] company desires similar position 
with large textile firm. Capable of estab- 
lishing lubrication controls, supervising oil- 
ing and greasing, testing and selecting lub- 


ricants, etc. 


Write ‘‘Lubrication,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


To represent manufacturer of textile spindles, in North Carolina territory. 
Should have broad acquaintanceship with mills and knowledge of twisting 
and spinning of all kinds of yarn. This is an excellent opportunity for a 
qualified person. Reply, which will be held confidential, should include 
complete details of experience and be addressed to 


NoRTH CAROLINA,” 


CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
P, O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


4 Twister Frames, 104 spindles to a side, 7” 
Traverse—Band Driven. 
2'5” Ring—342" Face—Creel for two-ply 
yarn only. 


Write ‘‘Frames.’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box: 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 


Position as Superintendent Sales Yarn Mill. 
Now employed as superintendent; good rea- 
son for desiring change. Over 20 years’ ex- 
perierice manufacturing high grade knitted 
yarn, both combed and super karded. My 
references are customers who have used my 
varns and the best spinning mills in the 
South. Do not drink or have any bad hab- 
its. 


Write ‘‘Sales,.’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N..C. 


WANTED 
TRICOT KNIT GOODS DYER 


Must be capable of supervising dye house with production of 
approximately sixty thousand pounds per week on both underwear 


and outerwear fabrics. 


Excellent opportunity for the right man. Prominent company. 
Qualified applicants should submit full information giving experi- 
ence, age, marital status, and references. | 
WRITE “CAPABLE,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced Sewing Machine Fixer. by 
Southern Underwear and Sportwear Man- 
ufacturer. Mill located vicinity of Raleigh, 
N. C. State experience. Good salary for 
right party. All letters confidential. 


Write ‘‘Fixer,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


LOOMS WANTED 


90 to 60 C & K Gingham Looms 
46 to 48 Inches Between Swords 


GLENCOE MILLS 


BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


P. 0. BOX 621 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED: 7 
Superintendent cotten warp preparation and weaving plant; superintendent dyeing and bleaching plant, cotton tubular knit 
fabrics; superintendent silk throwing plant; print works colorist; time study engineer; overseer for finishing and overseer for 
dyeing for large rayon mills; overseer night weaving, 580-385 ; 
S80; assistant overseers cotton carding, spinning and weaving ; 
ing, third shift; loom fixers; fixer Scott & Williams knitting machines ; 


jttard looms, first shift. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


overseer woolen carding; overseer cotton spinning third shift, 
overseer woolen carding and spinning; overseer woolen weav- 


fixer for automatic bobbin changing and fine index jac- 


Phone: Li 2-6547 and Li 2-6548 
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FOR SALE OPENING for Night Superintendent. textile 
mill in North Carolina. Prefer man who has 
Complete set 1. C. 8. Cotton Manufacturing served as Overseer Weaving 
Text Books. Total of sixty books for $45.00 
Contact D. J. Hoy, N. C. Vocational Textile Address ‘“XX,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 
School, Belmont, N. C. : P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 
WANTED 
WA N T E D Loom Fixer. Assistant Overseer. Experienced 


Draper automatics. Pennsylvania mill, 


j Apartment available at ice. Very cheap 
TEXTILE ENGINEER | 


Write “‘Box 7385, 217—7th Ave., 
Textile Graduate with practical experience . New York. N. Y."’ 

in carding, spinning, and possibly weaving. 
Unusual opportunity to broaden experience 
in all types of textile manufacturing. Good 
salary. Traveling required. Submit full re- 
sume and accompanying handwritten letter 


giving salary requirements. M A N WA N T . D 


Write ““W. T. E.,"’ 

care Textile Bulletin, Overseer of large Cloth Room, both plain 
P. O. Box 1225, and fancy goods. An excellent place for the 
Charlotte 1, N. C. right man. Southern mill. | 


Write ‘Plain and Fancy,” 


eare Textile Bulletin, 


P. ©. Box 1225, 
. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


We want a man with experience on a wide 
variety of cotton fabrics to work between WANTED 


Inspection Room and Weave Room in a 


large Southern plant. Permanent position A large mill in Southern state producing 
and interesting work at good salary for a fancy cotton fabrics wants Weave Room 
man with the qualifications. Superintendent. Unusual opportunity for a 


man with proper experience. 
Write “Southern Plant,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin. Write ‘“‘CED,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, : P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Textile Salesman with folowing, for South- 
eastern territory by large chemical manu- 
facturer. Salary and expenses. Reply in de- 
tail listing experince and references, to 


‘*‘Salesman,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced Master Mechanic who is thor- 
oughiy familiar with textile plants and has 
practical working knowledge of both me- 
chanical and electrical work. 


Write ‘‘Electrical,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—LOOMPIXERS 


. Draper L Model Looms 
(72” to 108”. widths) 


‘Write C. care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Spinning, 7,500 spindle mill in 
Piedmont area. House available; carding 
experience desirable. Write 


“Piedmont Area,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1; N. ©. 


MASTER MECHANIC with both steam and 
electrical experience wanted by large upstate 
New York underwear manufacturer. Splendid 
opportunity for a man of real ability. State 
qualifications. All correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Write ‘‘Mechanic,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


THOMAS NELSON years old. 


of Textiles, North 
Carolina State College 


cards. 


A new and enlarged edi- 


bound. Price $2.00... . 
Orders filled promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


NOW AVAILASCTE FOR SALE 


15 Changeover Saco-Lowell J 3 Long Draft for 


f 
Practical 9x44 Frames, 714” gauge. None over two 


extile Dean Emeritus, School Will soon have Tape Drive’ Fales & Jenks spin- 
ning, 334” gauge; also 25 or 30 Saco-Pettee 


15,000 New Woonsocket 11x5'% Bobbins. 
6,000—-12x6 Saco-Lowell Bobbins. 


Ww 


ition of 196 pages; pro- All sizes, cast tron holders and spinning rings; 
fusely illustrated: cloth ° also, holders for twister rings. 


Ww 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


Phone 473 


P. 0. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N.C. GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Mill News 


SLATER, S. C.- hundred 50-inch 
Draper looms are being installed at Slater 
Mtg. Co., replacing a like number of. 40- 
inch machines. 


Two 


DRAKE'S BRANCH, VA. Ground: has 
been broken on the 150-acre tract where 
Pacific Mills will operate its new worsted 
plant, to be known as Drake Mills, The 
one-story brick structure is being construct- 
ed by C. M. Guest & Son of Greensboro, 


Wooprurr, $. C.—Brandon Corp. is in- 
stalling fluorescent lighting units through- 
out its entire local plant. A freight elevator 
of 4,000-pound capacity also is being in- 
stalled. All looms in the plant are being re- 
conditioned. 


COWPENS, S. C. 
Inc.. 


Linda Cotton Mills, 
a subsidiary of Leading Embroidery 
Co., has recerved a charter. Formerly known 
as Leading Cotton Mills, the Linda plant 
has no connection with the recently charter- 
éd Cowpens Cotton Mills, Inc. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.— Proximity Mills, 
Inc.. and Revolution Mills. Inc... each has 


Page 
Acme Machine & Tool Co 125 
Air Engineering Co 135 
Allen Co.. The 116 
American Cyanamid Co 
Industrial. Chemicals Div 85 
American Key Products, Inc 136 
American Viscose Corp. 23 
Armstrong Cork Co 25 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 83 
Ashworth Bros, Ine. 122 
Atwood Division, Universal Winding Co . §6 
Bahnson Co., The 14 
Baily & Co.; Inc... Joshua .L 140 
Barber-Colman Co 61 
Barkley Machine Works 139 
Best & Co.. Edward H 139 
Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc 45 
Borne Scrymser Co 119 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 149 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 143 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 78 and 132 
Carolina Belting Co 128 
Carolina Loom Reed Co 137 
Carolina Machinery Co 117 
Carolina Retractories Co 14} 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) 131 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 10 
Chatham Mfg. Co 58 
Clinton Industries, In 96 
Cluett. Peabody & Co., Inc. ‘Sanforized) .20 and 21 
Cole Mig. Co., R. D 145 
Commercial Factors Corp 3 
Consos, Inc 145 
Crabb & Co., William 143 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 67 
Curran & Barry 140 
Dary Ring Traveler Co G8 
Davis Mig. Co Prank 143 
Dayton Rubber Co:. The 47 and 92 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 106 
Dodenhofl Co... In W. D 103 
Dolge Co., The C. B 102 
Draper Corp 2 
Dronsfield Bros 134 
Eaton, Paul B. 149 
Engineering Sales. Co 115 
Fabreeka Product Co Lr 109 
Foster Machine Co 16 
Franklin Process Co 23 
(7astonia Brush 145 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co 37 
Ciastonia Textile Sheet. Metal Works. Inc 26 
General Coal Co 91 
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INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


been. incorporated -with capital stock. of 


$150. Subscribers in the first instance are’ 


Herman Cone, M. W. Heiss. and Harold 
Smith, m the second Mr. Cone, Mr. Smith 
and W. H. Hines. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Textron, Inc.. has 
sold the Calvine Mill village for approxi- 
mately $120,000 to H. B.. Meiselman of 
Charlotte. 

PACOLET, C.—Pacolet. Mfg. Co. re- 
cently has installed complete opening room 
machinery in its No. 3 Plant. Equipment 
for the No. 5 Plant opening room is ex- 
pected to be installed at an early date, as 
well as new drawing and roving frames and 
warp spinning. Card room machinery in the 
No. 3 Plant is to be revamped soon, and 
five new shearing machines will be installed 
in the cloth room. 


FLETCHER, C-——Cranston (R. I.) Print 
Works Co. has purchased an 85-acre tract 
between here and Brickton, N. C., where a 
finishing plant is to be erected. The site is 
about 13 miles south of Asheville. 


COLUMBIANA, ALA.—vValley Mills, Inc., 
operator of Buck Creek Cotton mills at 


ndex to Advertising 


Page 
General Dyestuff Corp 39 
Gossett Machine Works 127 
Graton and Knight Co li and 12 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 98 
Greenville Belting Co. 149 
Gulf Refining Co. 7 
H & B American Machine Co. 4 and 5 
Hart Products Corp. 31 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co 15 
Henley Paper Co. 110 
Houghton & Co., E. F 47 
Houghton Wool Co., The i; 
Ideal Machine Co. 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 147 
Iselin-Jefferson Co.. Inc 126 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 139 
Jenkins Metal Shops, Inc 133 
Keever Starch Co 129 
Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 149 
Lambeth Rope Corp 26 
Landis, Inc.. Oliver D 58 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 137 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co.. The R. K 18 and 19 
Lewis Machinery Co.; W. D 151 
Loper, Ralph E. 145 
Luttrell & Co., C. E 149 
Marquette Metal Products Co., The 6 
McKee Belting Co 140 
Mediey System Inc., The 34 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co 143 
Merrow Machine Co., The 143 
Mitcham & Co 145 
Moreland Chemical Co., Inc 138 
Mount Hope Machinery Co 118 
National Aniline Div., Allied Chem. & Dye 
Corp 8 
National Plastics, Inc 100 
National Ring Traveler Co 58 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc 140 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 95 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co Front Cover 
North, Inc., Frank G 101 
Parks-Cramer Co. 88 
Peach & Co., D. W 88 
Pease & Co... J. N. 134 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., In« 147 
Piedmont Processing Co 136 
Pioneer Heddie & Reed Co.. In 104 
Pneumafil Corp 55 
*recision Gear & Machine Co.. Inc 128 
Price Spindle & Flyer Co 147 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 13 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co. 113 


Siluria, Ala., has announced plans to estal 
lish a cotton goods manufacturing plant ; 
Columbiana. Citizens of Columbiana.are 
ing asked to purchase $100,000" in Valk 
Mills stock to aid in setting up the ne 
plant, which will employ some 300 person 


Personal News 


James L. Teat of Taylorsville, N.-C., i 
now overseer of spinning for Algodon Mfg 
Co., Bessemer City, N. S. The overseer ot 
carding at Algodon is H. P. 
Whitehall, Ga. C. O. Smith, formerly. of 
High Shoals, N. C:, is superintendent at 
Algodon as well as Central Yarn & Dyeing 
Co. John B. Teat of Athens, Ga., is over 
seer of spinning at Central. 


Robert Leeson. president of Universal 
Winding Co., Providence, R. I., has been 
elected president of the National Association 
of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. He 
suceeds Thomas H. West, president of Dra- 
per Corp., Hopedale, Mass. Also. named at 
the group's recent meeting in Boston, Mass., 
were J. Hugh Bolton, who replaces Mr. Lee- 
son as vice-president, and Theodore Dew- 
hurst of Universal Winding, who replaces 
Howard L. Smith of Draper as secretary. 


Thomas of 


Page 
Ragan Ring Co. 135 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The 100 
Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc 
Manhattan Rubber Div 130 
North Charleston Plant 95 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 150 
Reiner, Inc., Robert 335 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 124 
Robert & Co. Associates 88 
Rohm & Haas Co. - 40 
Rose & Co., E. F 136 
Roy & Son Co., B.S 147 
Saco-Lowell Shops 39 
Salisbury Iron & Steel Co 113 
Sanforized (Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.)...20 and 21 
Sirrine Co., J. E 143 
Slaughter Machinery Co. 145 
Smith, Yates D. 132 
Sonoco Products 50 
Southern Belting Co 27 
Southern Knotwood Apron Co 105 
Southern Radio Corp 147 
Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.) 43 
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Whitin large-package Wool Spinning Frames Add these special advantages of the Whitin- 
and Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winder: 


Winders make a combination that you can bet 


| 1. ion — 
on with certainty. There’s no question of gambling Faster operation — speeds up to 5000 R.P.M. 


on these two machines. They were designed and 2. Winds all types and — of filling bobbins 


built to work together and they do just that, shaded 


, 3. Independent spindle control means higher 
With the Whitin Wool Spinning Frame you efficiency 


are assured of: 4. Versatility — Rewinds not warned wool, but many | 


| other fibres 

1. Higher production — lower costs 

1 Mills using these two machines will soon 
+ Stronger, more even yarn discover —as have many others—that this is 


3. Large packages — more yarn — fewer knots truly a natural combination that’s sure to pay 


4. Up to 50% saving in floor space off in increased efficiency and large profits. 


Write today for descriptive literature on both Whitin Model “E” Wool 
Spinning frames... and Whitin Automatic Filling Bobbin Winders. 
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n this convenient card (supplied with every 2-3 Pick Counter) written 
figures indicate number of thousand picks to be produced on each 
shift, each day. | 

So overseers can check the actual production figures in the counter- 
windows — at a glance —against the pre-set “Countrol” figure on the card. 
And they can tell instantly whether a loom is lagging, and take immediate 
Steps to correct it. 


This feature is one of 12 Fi 
Veeder-Root Vantage - Points 
“ which you get with every 2-3 VE E R- RO 0 
_ show you just how these points | rs 


will pay off in your mill. Write 
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HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pictsburgh, Sct. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root Lrd., 
Dickinson W orks, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, 
Surrey. In Canada: VY eeder-Root of Canada, 
Lrd., Montreal, 
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